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HE average number of letters passing through | proportions of this postal business, going on day and 
the New York Post-Office daily is 679,094, | night, with scarcely an instant of cessation, we can- 
their weight is 148,183 pounds, and in the transpor- | not fail to realize that the machinery involved is ex- 
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tation 1,429 mail-bags are employed. These figures | tensive in exact proportion to the amount of labor 

do not include the vast bulk of newspapers, circulars, | performed, and requires the constant care and unre- 

and other printed matter, with which the mails are | mitting watchfulness of a great number of men 

filled. If we reflect a moment upon the enormous whose pride it is that they have helped to make this 
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post-office the best and most thorough institution of | 
its kind in the world. There are employed in the 
postal service in New York City 1,176 men, exclu- 
sive of superintendents of departments. Of that num- 
ber, 747 are clerks and 429 are carriers ; 649 of the 
former are employed at the Central Office, togeth- 
er with 100 of the latter. The others have duties at 
the different postal stations. There are twenty-sev- 
en superintendents of departments, and twenty-nine 
assistants and chief clerks. Thirty per cent. of these 
have been in the service over ten years, five per cent. 
over twenty years, and one per cent, over fifty years. 

The name of the clerk who has seen this long 
term of service is Charles Forrester. He is now 
sixty-five years of age, and fifty-three years of his 
life have been spent as an employe of the Post-Office | 
Department. Mr. Forrester was appointed by Gen- 
eral Theodorus Bailey, in November, 1825. His | 
father served the department before him, having | 
been appointed by the same postmaster in 1804 ; and | 
his son, Charles Forrester, Jr., appointed in January, 
1861, by General Dix, is now Superintendent of the 
Registry Department. This case presents a curious 
phase of American civil service, generally supposed 
to need considerable reform. Doubtless the Forres- 
ter heirs will some time in the future bring their 
baggage to the front-entrance to the Post-Office, and 
calmly wait for life-tenure appointments to be issued 
to them. 

When the elder of the two Forresters now in the 
office was appointed, the postal business of New 
York was done in the private residence of General 
Bailey, situated on Garden Street (now Exchange 
Place). At that time the office employed the ser- | 
vices of six clerks and six carriers, and the box sys- | 
tem, now including thousands of compartments, was 
confined to one hundred and forty-four small pigeon- | 
holes, from which the merchant princes of the day 
took their letters whenever they chose. The car- | 
riers, at that time, began work at five o’clock in the 
morning, and Mr. Forrester says he can still remem- 
ber General Bailey’s habit of coming down-stairs 
every morning, in his dressing-gown and slippers, to | 
see that the men went to work all right, and then 
going back again to his breakfast. That office, and one 
at Harlem, of which W. D. Bradshaw was the post- | 
master, were the only two offices in the vicinity. Now 
there are twenty-one stations in the New York district, | 
of which sixteen do a larger business than the main | 
office did then. At the time of Mr. Forrester’s ap- 
pointment, the American metropolis had 166,000 | 
people. Mails were carried to distant points either | 
by steamboats or on horseback. In those days there 
were neither steamships, railways, nor telegraphs. | 
Cornelius J. Vanderbilt at that time ran two small 
steamboats between Manhattan and Staten Islands. 
The morning papers published in New York then 
were the Gazette and General Advertiser, Mercantile | 
Advertiser, Daily Advertiser, Courier and Enquirer, 
Journal of Commerce, and Morning Herald (not 
Bennett’s Herald). The evening papers were. the 
Post, American, Evening Journal, and Sentinel, 
The highest circulation reached by any of these jour- | 
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nals at that time was abowt four thousand copies. 
Besides these enterprises, there were a dozen banks, 
eighty churches, and a propoitionate number of 
other buildings. ; 

In the great fire of 1835, the Exchange, includ- 
ing the Post-Office, was destroyed, but as soon as 
possible another office was established‘in the Rotun- 
da in the City Hall Park. Mr. Forrester said he 
should always rocall without difficulty the first day 
spent in these new quarters. ‘ The Garrick, one of 
a line of sailing-vessels plying between Liverpool 
and New York—known as the ‘ Dramatic Line,’ 
because all its vessels were named after great actors 
—that day brought from England 13,300 letters, 
which in those primitive times completely clogged 
the office. The terms of the agreement between the 
Government and the packet-line provided that for 
each postal package delivered at New York, the 
captain of the vessel bringing such package should 
receive two cents. The captain of the Garrick, it 
will be observed, netted a very good amount by way 
of a perquisite, for the sum of two hundred and sixty- 
six dollars in those times was worth considerably 
more than it is nowadays.” 

Many more of the reminiscences detailed by Mr. 
Forrester are of great interest, but in an article of 
this nature, which necessarily covers considerable 
space, brevity must be taken into account. 

Previous to the appointment of Thomas L. James, 
the present postmaster, there had been fourteen oc- 
cupants of the managerial chair. These, with the 
date of their appointments, the various lengths of 
the terms served, and the number of appointments 
made by each, still remaining in the employment of 
the department, are as follows : 


| } No. of ap- 
| Appointed. Vacated. | pointees still 
} retained. 
1790 1804 
-» 1804 Apr., 1804 
1804 1828 
1828 1836 
1836 1842 
1842 1845 
1845 1849 
1853 
860 


NAME, 


Sebastian Bauman.... 

— Ten Eyck 
heodorus Bailey 

Samuel L. Gouverneur 
. I. Coddington 


obert H. Morris 
William V. Brady 


1861 
1862 
1864 


o A, Dix 

illiam B. Taylor.... 

Abram Wakeman. . 

——— Kelly .... ‘ 
atrick H. Jones...... 


In 1790, when Bauman’s term began, there were 
seventy-two post-offices in the whole country. Now 
there are in the vicinity of 37,000 of them, and the 
cost of the service approximates $35,000,000 annual- 
ly. The New York Post-Office brings the Govern- 
ment a net revenue of $1,000,000 a year, and in- 
cludes in its range of control, besides the city sta- 
tions, others at Morrisania, Spuyten Duyvil, King’s 
Bridge, Riverdale, Tremont, Fordham, Woodlawn, 
and West Farms. Thus it will be seen that Post- 
master James’s duties, as chief director of all this 
territory, fall some distance outside the range of sim- 
ple recreation. At present, the Post-Office at Lon- 
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don is the only one in the world that does an amount 
of business exceeding in volume that transacted in 
the New York office. 

When, after the office had been established in 
the Park Rotunda, in 1835, it was suggested that the 
position should be held permanently, the merchants 
and other business-men of the city were loud in their 
protestations, urging that the situation was very much 
too far up-town. Evidently they failed to imagine 
that the pulse of business-life would ever be felt so 
far out of the world. Doubtless they were urged by 
the same obscure instinct that led the builders of the 
City Hall to put red-stone into the upper side of that 
edifice “‘ because few people would see that front !” 

While the dissatisfaction was at its height, J. I. 
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Coddington was appointed postmaster, and through | 
his sagacity a branch-office was opened in the Sub- 


Treasury Building. For letters delivered at this 
place the postmaster charged an extra postage-fee 
of two cents each. 


Mr. Coddington, who subsequently established an- 
other branch in Chatham Square. About 1842, 
shortly after this officer’s successor received his ap- 
pointment, the long war began regarding the project 


of building a new post-office. After a bitter con- | 


test the dispute was settled by the purchase of the 
old Dutch Church on Nassau Street, which served to 


hold the increasing machinery until the present | 


structure was erected. The owners of this property 


declined to sell for less than $350,000, and the Gov- | 


ernment refused to give more than $300,000. The 


pith 
Hilt 


This resulted in a considerable | 
yearly addition to the personal revenue of the shrewd | 
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merchants, who were still anxious to have the office 
down-town, contributed the necessary $50,000, the 
purchase was made, and joy was prevalent. From 
that day the increase in business and in the appli- 
ances for its prosecution was redoubled. Their 
growth continued with rapidity, and has not ceased 
yet. But we have at present a complete service, 
from whose centre, at the lower end of City Hall 
Park, long and powerful arms stretch over the whole 
of Manhattan Island, and far into the adjacent 
townships of Westchester County. It is an open 
question, viewing the rapid expansion of the past, 
whether at some future day this office will not con- 
trol and envelop the whole postal system of the 
State, and even surrounding States ! 


POST-OFFICE. 


A brief review of the way business is carried on 
in the Central Office will be of interest not only to 
the general public, but also to the employés of other 
offices ; for every postal clerk in the country looks 
upon the New York headquarters as the model of 
the whole service. In order to do this clearly, it 
will be necessary to take up each department sepa- 
rately ; and perhaps we cannot begin at a more op- 
portune quarter than the Letter-Distribution Depart- 
ment. This includes the distribution and marking 
of all letters mailed in New York for other points, 
and also the distribution of letters which the incom- 
ing mails contain for other places. The room in 
which this work is carried on covers a great part 
of the ground-floor. The person who has a letter to 
post—addressed, we will say, to some friend or ac- 
quaintance in Boston—upon entering the office on 
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the Broadway side, is attracted by a number of signs. 
His letter being addressed to a town in New Eng- 
land, he passes along the corridor until he reaches 
the legend, ‘‘ Eastern States.” Under this classifi- 
cation he observes a series of narrow apertures for 
the reception of mail-matter. The first of these is 
labeled “ Massachusetts,” and close beside it is an- 
other, marked “ Boston.” Thus the largest cities of 
each State in the Union have special drop-boxes, be- 
sides those of the States in which the cities are situ- 
ated. The letter for the acquaintance in Boston is 
deposited in the slit bearing that name, and passes 
thence down a narrow slide to the surface of a table 
inside the partition. This table is divided into com- 
partments tallying with the boxes.outside. Just be- 
hind this table is another, also divided, upon which 


the operation of post-marking the envelopes is gone | 


through with. There are thirty of these stamps, or 
dies. Each one is numbered, and every time it 
leaves its imprint upon a letter it cancels the postage- 


stamp and affixes the post-mark, which not only | 


shows that the letter comes from New York upon a 
certain day, but also the exact hour of that day. The 
hour-mark is changed every sixty minutes. In addi- 
tion to this, the number of the die is also imprinted 
upon the envelopes. This item, insignificant at first 
sight, proves to be of some importance. Each die 
has a certain branch of work to perform. Those 
whose numbers run from one to sixteen are used 
solely upon envelopes or postal-cards deposited in the 
Central Office ; those whose figures mark from six- 
teen to twenty-six are employed in stamping letters 
brought in by the collectors from the lamp-post boxes ; 
and the remainder of the stamps, running from 
twenty-six to thirty, are used upon letters deposited 
or collected at the various stations. It will be seen 
at once that by this means it is an easy matter to 
trace a city letter back to the time it was mailed, 
and to determine at a glance where it was deposited. 


Thus if an up-town firm, just before the Chicago | 


mail closes, wishing to send an important letter to a 
correspondent in that city, dispatches an errand-boy 
to the Post-Office, charged with the duty of mailing 
the missive, and that boy for some occult cause does 
not go to the office, but drops the letter in a lamp- 
post box, whereby it misses the mail and creates de- 
lay, it is not difficult to trace the error directly to 
him ; for the number upon the envelope, ranging 
between sixteen and thirty, will show that the letter 
was not deposited in the Central Office. Mr. Yeo- 
mans, superintendent of this department, assured 
me that such cases are of daily occurrence. 

After marking, the letters go to the various sort- 
ing-clerks. All packages directed to a certain sec- 
tion—Missouri, for instance—are received and dis- 
tributed by the clerk who has charge of that part of 
the country. Those for other States go to different 
clerks, each of whom has a certain territory. All 
these clerks have large racks of pigeon-holes, each 
compartment of which is marked with the name of 
some town or route within the boundaries of the 
section which the rack represents. The distribution 
is somewhat intricate, and requires not only expe- 
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rience, but a good knowledge of geography. For 
instance, supposing there are twenty letters, ad- 
dressed to twenty small towns in the State of IIli- 
nois. The names of these small places would not 
be placed upon any of the pigeon-holes in the IIli- 
nois rack, but in their place would be the name of 
some railway or stage route passing through the dif- 
ferent towns, and all the letters would be rolled up 
in a package by the clerk, and addressed to the post- 
al agent running on that route. It is necessary for 
each clerk not only to know the exact location of 
every town in his district, but to be able to recall in- 
stantly the name of the postal route passing through 
it. On the same postal route there may be a num- 
ber of agents. If the route is long, Agent No. 1 


| takes it up at the beginning, distributes all the let- 


ters for the different towns in his ‘‘ run,” at the end 
of which time he turns over his charge to Agent No. 
2. This is repeated to the end of the route, and the 
box-clerk, forwarding letters to these route agents, 
must send to No. 1 only such letters as are addressed 
to the towns upon his “run.” Those for points be- 
yond his limit must be marked “ Route Ag’t No. 2,” 
or, beyond that, “ Route Ag’t No.3.” Thissaves the 
agent the trouble of handling letters for other towns 
than those he passes through. If a box-clerk makes 
an error, it is directly traced back to him by means 
of the wrapper in which he incloses his letters, upon 
which he is required to write his name. If a route 
agent or postmaster finds a letter sent to him that 


| should have gone elsewhere, he marks the mistake 


upon the wrapper, and returns it to the New York 
office. In the distribution-room of the Céntral Of- 
fice there is a bulletin showing how many packages 
of letters each clerk has distributed in the month 
past, and his percentage of errors. The perfection 
acquired, considering the difficulty of the work, is 
almost marvelous. Upon a bulletin recently dis- 
played one of the clerks was credited with having 
distributed 3,905 packages, averaging 50 letters each, 
with only seven errors ; while another, in distribut- 
ing 1,588 packages, made no mistakes at all. 

When the box-clerk has made his packages up 
ready for the mail, they are sent to the mail-maker, 
whose duty it is to place the packages in the bags 
for transportation. The mail-maker faces a semi- 
circular rack, covering about twenty feet of the 
pavement, sixteen or eighteen feet in height, and 
containing five hundred and eighty huge pigeon-holes, 
each holding a bagful of matter. This clerk takes 
the packages that are addressed to the different 


| agents or towns, and, standing in the centre of his 


semicircle, tosses them with wonderful accuracy into 
the boxes which correspond with the addresses on 
the packages. His work is made more difficult by 
the fact that, at different hours of the day, parcels 
tossed into the same box go to different places. 
Take, for instance, the town of Little Neck. Prior 
to five o’clock in the morning, letters for that place 
go into a box whence they pass into a bag which goes 
to the Little Neck office direct. After that hour all 
mail-matter addressed to that point is thrown into an 
entirely different box, and goes, with other pack- 
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ages, to the “‘ Whitestone and New York Agent.” 
All the clerks have “ keys” to their racks, but they 
are so skillful in their work that they seldom refer to 


them. 


In the newspaper and city distribution depart- 


Ke 
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towns represented upon his rack. These he is to 
distribute with all possible rapidity. The one who 
accomplishes the task in the shortest time, and 
makes the fewest blunders, receives the highest sal- 
ary for the following quarter, the next best clerk 
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ments, the system is very similar to the one de- 
scribed. Letters and newspapers addressed to those 
who have boxes at the office are placed by the box- 
clerks in their proper places, while those for people 
who rely upon the delivery of their letters go to the 
carriers or to the stations. So it will be perceived 
that the box-clerks have to remember names with 
fully as much accuracy as the distribution-clerks 
must acquire in recalling places. 

There have been many improvements in the city 
mail-service since January 1, 1876. Mr. James Gay- 
ler, Superintendent of the City Delivery Service, in 
his last report to Postmaster James, refers with | 
pride to many of these. In order to improve the 
service by appealing to the spirit of rivalry among 
the clerks, each quarter their efficiency is tested by a 
species of racing, and their salaries for the ensuing 
quarter are regulated according to the speed and 
accuracy shown. These trials of speed are con- 
ducted as follows: each clerk, in his turn, is given a 
package containing one thousand cards, each one of 
which is directed to some person in some one of the 


| the whole list. 


receives the next highest salary, and so on, through 
By this means, competition is stimu- 
lated, and each employé practises all the time, in 
order to excel on the next examination-day. In a 
recent trial of this kind, in the newspaper depart- 


| ment, a clerk distributed his thousand papers in one 


hour and seventeen minutes, without an error. Upon 
another occasion, one of the letter-distribution de- 


| partment distributed twenty-eight hundred and eigh- 


ty-one letters without using his “key,” and only 
made thirty-seven mistakes. This feat becomes re- 
markable when it is known that, during the time of 
that distribution, three different mails were made up, 
so that a letter addressed to Albany went into one 
box at twelve o’clock, and an hour later another let- 
ter to the same destination must be placed in an en- 


| tirely different part of the rack. 


In his report, Mr. Gayler says the New York 


| carriers-are insufficiently paid, and are worked hard- 


er than any others in the country. There are twelve 
mail-wagon trips daily between the Central Office 
and each of the stations. Mails are also carried to 
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the up-town stations upon the elevated railways, thus 
saving considerable time. The total area covered 
by the city delivery is 23,197 acres; and the ‘total 
number of mail-packages handled by the carriers in 
1876 was 136,631,116; while the total number of 
pieces delivered at the Post-Office and its branches 
was 133,822,940. The local postage for the same 


period reached the sum of $1,009,651.43. The pay 


of the carriers was $356,168.35. 

Those readers who are fond of startling asser- 
tions will be pleased at the announcement that there 
is in the Post-Office a blind clerk, whose eyes are the 
most penetrating of any in the establishment. It is 
with difficulty that I stay my pen from wandering off 
upon other subjects while you are left to the enjoy- 
ment of this problem. It is the business of this per- 
son to decipher and rectify all the puzzling or 
“blind” addresses which come into the office upon 
envelopes, and to supply addresses that have been 


left off. A stranger would be astonished to see the | 
| ishment ; but if this deliberate, designing conspirator 


number of letters and postal-cards sent without any 
addresses at all, or the still greater number intended 
for other cities, but in reality sent to New York. 
With the latter the process is*simple. For instance, 
a letter is received addressed to “ John Smith, 82 Car- 
roll Street, New York.” Now, as there is no Car- 
roll Street in New York, it follows, logically enough, 
that Mr. Smith does not live at such a number, upon 
such a street, in the metropolis. 
ness it is to find out where Johm Smith does live. 
He knows that there is a Carroll Street in Chicago, 


and by looking in a directory of that city he finds | 
among the Smiths one John, living at the number | 


and street designated. He then changes the ad- 
dress, puts a “misdirected” stamp upon the enve- 


lope, and sends it along. But these are not the most | 
difficult cases with which Mr. Stone has to deal. | 
Many of the foreign letters received at the office | 
furnish wide fields for conjecture or scientific survey. | 
In addition to the almost undecipherable penman- | 


ship of many letters, an appalling ignorance of geo- 


graphical points and spélling is frequently exhibited. | 


Here is one that smacks of the “ sod :” 


**Mr. TimotHy DONOVAN, 
Ashley Hardin 
North America.” 


The “ blind” clerk knew immediately that- Mr. 
Donovan's address ought to read, “ Ashley, Hardin 
County, Iowa.” 

Another selection from the pile showed the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Mademoiselle 
SorFIE LEMIEUX 
King Sez Falls 
lettre presser.” 


There was ‘no indecision in sending this missive 
to Kingsey’s Falls, Province of Quebec. The writer, 


in order to make the “ lettre” more “ presser,” had 


furnished it with twenty-five cents’ worth of stamps. 
An English person sends a letter in this shape : 


Mr. Stone's busi- | 


lett. 


| mother, New York.” 


| side, 





“Mrs THOMAS HANKS 
Bremingham Oakland 
Wichcaam United Stats 
North America U 5 A.” 


All of which meant Birmingham, Oakland County, 
Michigan. Another nationality is represented in the 
following brilliant study : 


“M SENor Ds 
Francisco Suavez 
Yalbavez en los estados 
unidos de america 
en nuebo eorleanes 
colobos 13.” 


Now, I respectfully submit that a person who goes 
through all this rigmarole just to send a letter to 
Mr. Frank Suavez, No. 13 Columbus Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, is little better than a murderer. 
Emotional insanity may clear a homicide from pun- 


is ever captured, he must be hanged. These people 
have got to learn that the fair fame of the United 


| States is not to be assailed in this kind of ‘‘ lower 


case.” If he must spell United States, “ estados 


| unidos de america,” why, oh, why, didn’t he use 


capitals ? 

Besides these cases, there are many others equal- 
ly curious every day. One inventive foreign genius 
sends a letter to ‘‘ Pitchbird,” United States. He 
means Pittsburg. Another gigantic: intellect of 
Great Britain framed an address which reads, “ 1704 
Washington street, opposite commonwealth hotel, 
United States.” Nearly all of these almost incom- 


| prehensible addresses are correctly deciphered by 


Mr. Stone, although one can scarcely understand 
how a single person is able to translate so many dif- 
ferent languages, in such abominable text, too, and 
have enough room left in his brain for a most thor- 
ough geographical knowledge of the whole country, 
so that the slightest clew in any part of the whole 
address leads to an immediate discovery of the per- 
son for whom the letter is intended. 

This “‘blind” department is a part of the search- 
er’s office, which is presided over by John H. Hal- 
Once a letter was turned over to the de- 
partment, bearing the simple inscription, “To my 
Now, Mr. Hallett and his 
assistants, without much deliberation, reached the 
conclusion that there were several “mothers” in 
New York City, and, not having time to hunt them 
all up for purposes ‘of inquiry, the letter was laid one 
Some months afterward, when the dust had 
gathered to a considerable depth upon the curiously- 


addressed envelope, Mr. Hallett was startled one 


morning by the words of an elderly-looking lady, 
who entered the apartment and asked if he had 
a letter ‘‘ from her son?” Instantly the incident 
of the “To my mother”. letter flashed - across 
Mr.. Hallett’s mind, and he proceeded to question 
his caller. He found that she had a son at the 
point where the letter was postmarked, and that she 
had missed a letter from him about the time this 
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one should have been received. He then showed 
her the envelope, and she, with evidences of glad- 
ness, declared that it was indeed the one she sought. 
There is but one case on record where a more re- 
markable delivery than this one has occurred. In 
that instance, a letter remained in the office at Wash- 
ington nearly forty-two years, and at the end of that 
time reached the person to whom it was addressed ! 
The circumstances were as follows: In October, 
1835, there was mailed at Syracuse, New York, a let- 
ter addressed to Palmer Gardner, village of Detroit, 
Territory of Michigan. The letter contained a cer- 
tificate of deposit for the sum of three hundred and 
sixty dollars, issued by the Onondaga Bank of Syr- 
acuse. Upon its arrival at Detroit Mr. Gardner did 
not claim it, and, after lying in the office for the 
customary period, the letter was sent to the Dead- 
Letter Office at Washington, and from there to Syr- 
acuse for delivery to its writer. But he, too, had 
disappeared mysteriously, and was not to be found. 
In the regular course of postal events, the letter was 
returned to Washington and filed away among the 
dusty old documents in the Dead-Letter Office. Af- 
ter a time the history of the letter was found to 
possess some points of interest, and it was given a 
prominent place in the Museum, where it remained 
on exhibition until March 11, 1877, when Palmer 
Gardner, of Burlington, Wisconsin, sent for it. 
manner of his learning its whereabout is no less 
strange than the simultaneous disappearance of him- 
self and the writer of the letter. It seems that 
some visitors at the Centennial, coming from Bur- 
lington, saw the age-stained parchment, and, recog- 
nizing the name of their fellow-townsman, informed 
him, upon their return, whereupon he took the ne- 
cessary steps to recover his property. The certifi- 
cate of deposit, however, has no value now other 
than as a relic, because the Onondaga Bank of Syr- 
acuse a number of years ago began the sleep that 
knows no waking. 

These figures for the year 1876 will give readers 


a correct idea of the great amount of business trans- | 


acted annually in the searcher’s department : In- 
quiries for mail-matter, 37,500 ; pieces received not 
inquired for, 143,343; sent to Dead-Letter Office, 
250,430 ; short-paid letters forwarded, 9,108 ; held 
for postage, 31,215 ; unpaid letters forwarded by 


postmaster at his own cost, 1,777; foreign letters | 
held for postage, 4,525 ; letters returned to writers | 
from Dead-Letter Office, 1,396; returned to “ card” | 


of writer, 110,000 ; packages held for postage, 22,- 


883 ; returned to senders or sent to Dead-Letter | 


Office, 20,499 ; unclaimed or unaddressed packages 


received, 2,330. These do not include the “blind” 


letters forwarded to their correct destination. 

Just here it may be remarked that, of all the vast 
number of letters deposited in the New York office 
or its branches, only one-sixteenth of one per cent. 
fail of delivery, ard even the greater part of these 


are addressed to persons at places where they do not | 


reside, or are insufficiently paid. There are eight 
deliveries by the down-town carriers every day, and 
seven by the up-town men, The daily collections 
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of matter deposited in the down-town boxes number 
fourteen, while those up-town are twelve. The last 
delivery begins at half-past seven in the evening, 
and the last collection two hours later. And so effi- 
cient is the service that often city letters, dropped 
into lamp-post boxes at the lower end of the city, 
reach the person addressed, up around Central Park 
somewhere, within the space of a single hour. 

An important branch of the office is found in the 
Registry Department. The steady and rapid growth 
of the registry business since its birth testifies plainer 
than words the favor with which it is regarded by 
the people. The system brings additional recom- 
mendations from its very simplicity. It is, speaking 
plainly, a plan of receipting for every package han- 
dled. You wish to send a valuable letter to a friend 
in Kansas; the postmaster who receives it from 
you gives you his receipt. When he hands the 
package over to the route agent he takes a receipt 
from him, and he in turn gets an acknowledgment 
from the next person into whose hands the letter 
falls. Thus your package, going from hand to hand, 
is receipted for by everybody ; and finally, when it 
is delivered to your friend in Kansas, he, too, must 

| sign his name, thus making the record complete. 
With the growth of the business, there has been an 
equal advancement toward the perfection of the sys- 
tem. A year or two ago, if a hundred registered 
packages were going to parties in Chicago, and the 
same number to Philadelphia, together with twice as 
many more for people at other places along the line 
of the Pennsylvania Central, every person, through 
whose hands they passed must sign his name for 
each separate package, making in all four hundred 
signatures for each agent to write in a single trip. 
In order to simplify this, a system of “ through- 
bags” was adopted, by which nineteen of the largest 
| cities in the country exchange pouches with the New 
York office. Under this method, if there are a hun- 
dred packages for Chicago, they are placed in the 
through-pouch for that place, a way-bill of the con- 
tents of the bag is made up, and each agent through 
whose hands it passes acknowledges having received 
the bag in good condition. There are two keys to 
each pouch. One is held in the New York office, 
| and the other in the office with which the bag is ex- 
| changed, thus rendering interferénce impossible. All 
the stamped envelopes, postage and revenue stamps, 
and postal-cards, pass through the Registry. Depart- 
ment of the Post-Office. These are packed in large 
| boxes, addressed to the different postmasters. In the 
| three months preceding November, 1877, there passed 
through the department 3,900 of these boxes. 

When it is known that many of the leading 
| bankers send all their bullion through this branch of 
| the Post-Office, it will be seen that the establishment 

of the registry system was a heavy blow at the great 
express companies. Seligman & Co. were the first 
bankers to transfer their patronage from the express 
companies to the Post-Office, and now the transpor- 
| tation of specie in the whole country is almost ex- 
| clusively carried on in this way. Four packages, 
| each containing $500,000, are known to have passed 
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through the mails at one time. 
responsibility for loss, the postal authorities do not 
assure immunity. But they guarantee to take all 
possible precautions, and to trace and punish any 
theft. The postage-rates are so much smaller than 
those of the express companies that the bankers are 
not only willing to assume some additional risk 
themselves, but are enabled also to have their prop- 
erty insured heavily, the companies having so much 
faith in the Post-Office authorities that they do not 
hesitate to write risks at an extremely small percent- 
age. To show that this trust is not misplaced, Mr. 
Forrester, superintendent of the department, refers 
with commendable pride to his record for 1876, 
when 1,577,000 packages passed through the office, 
and not one was lost. The amount of business 
done, he adds, increases steadily, at the rate of 
twenty per cent. per annum. The exact increase 
for the quarter beginning last July, over the same 
period of 1876, was 9,000 packages. The last quar- 
ter of the year invariably doubles in extent of busi- 
ness the previous quarters. In showing that all the 
postal officials were not so careful as those in the 
New York department, Mr. Forrester mentioned that 
in a single quarter he had received one hundred and 
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The Foreign Mailing Department is not secondary 
in importance, since it employs thirty-one clerks, who 
make up mails for foreign countries, averaging 18,150 
letters and thirty-two bags of newspapers daily. As 
an example of the rapidity with which work is done 
here, it is said that upon one occasion Postmaster 
James received notification that by a certain train 
upon the Pennsylvania Railway there would arrive 
an immense mail from Australia for foreign ports. 
By comparing the time of the arrival of that train 
with the sailing-hour of the Germanic, he found 
that there would be but about forty minutes to spare. 
Fearing that the work could not be done in that 
time, Mr. James prevailed upon the superintendent 
of the railway to give that particular train the right 
of way and hurry it through, by which means it 
arrived in Jersey City about an hour ahead of time. 
The mail was transferred to the Post-Office, and 
made up with all rapidity, and in just one hour 
from the arrival of the train the pouches, outward 
bound, were placed on board the steamer. England 
and Germany are the objective points for the great- 
er portion of foreign matter. What is called the 
“supplementary mail” contains letters that have 
been deposited just too late to go in the regular 
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fifteen registered letters none of which were sealed. | pouches. These are put in separate bags, and sent 


Their contents reached the sum of $2,506.84. There 
are fifty-three clerks in this branch of the office, 


to the steamer when it is just on the point of sailing. 


Some of the packages sent through the mails are 


three less than were employed two years ago to do a | indicative of eccentricity—not to say madness—on 


smaller amount of business. 


| the part of the senders. 


Recently the British au- 
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thorities were obliged to request the American Gov- 
ernment to prevent people in this country from 


mailing Colorado potato-beetles to their friends in | 


England for examination and propagation. Stranger 
tastes than this are known to be exhibited by letter- 
writers. Once a reptile belonging to the hooded 
cobra species, which had been sent to America from 
some Indian port, broke from the package which 
inclosed it in the New York office, thereby causing 
the distributing-clerks to seek safer places of obser- 
vation upon the summits of their box-racks. Upon 
another occasion a swarm of bees, escaping from 
their envelope, cleared the room in an exceedingly 
brief space of time. Very frequently young alliga- 
tors from Florida, horned toads from California, ta- 
rantulas from Nevada, lizards from everywhere, and 
other pleasant pocket companions, done up in inno- 
cent-looking packages, pass through the cffice. It 
would not surprise me much to hear that a pound of 
nitro-glycerine, or a ton and a half of earthquake, 
sealed in registered envelopes, had passed safely 
through. 

The mending of torn mail-bags forms a large 
item in the expense of running the office. Until a 
recent period the work was let out by contract. 
Now, however, it is done by employés of the Post- 
Office Department, and an annual saving of from 
$18,000 to $20,000 is effected. The publishers of 
newspapers, and other people who send large 
amounts of matter through the mails daily, pay 
their postage once in every twenty-four hours. The 
matter is weighed in bulk, and an acknowledgment 


of its receipt is given, together with the amount to | 


be deducted for the weight of the bags, which be- 
long to the department, and are loaned to them for 
this purpose. Thirty-one wagons are employed be- 
tween the Central Office and the different stations. 

The last but by no means least department of 
the office to be considered is the one where money- 
orders are issued and paid. 

We are used to hearing constantly how inferior 
our civil service is when compared with that of other 
countries, particularly Great Britain. Now, the 
Money-Order Department being the only branch 
which exchanges work directly with foreign coun- 
tries, it follows that here alone can we compare 
the merits of the different departments. If a per- 
son in England, or Germany, or elsewhere over 
there, wishes to send money to a friend in America 
by way of the Money-Order Department, he depos- 
its his cash and takes a receipt. But, instead of 
sending separate duplicate orders, as we do in this 
country, the office at London fills out a huge way- 
bill, with sometimes fifty orders upon it, which is 
first copied by a letter-press there, and then is for- 
warded to the New York office. When it arrives 
the clerks here have to make out from that way-bill 
two copies of the order, one of which goes to the 
payee and the other to the postmaster upon whom 
the order is drawn. By right this work should be 
done in England. But that is not the point. Many 
of the sheets are almost illegibly written in the first 
place, covered with erasures and full of errors. Be- 
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sides, in taking the letter-press copies, gross careless- 
ness is shown. The sheets, upon being taken from 
the presses, still wet, are piled up. together, so that 
the figures of one sheet, by the process known as 
‘‘ offsetting,” frequently appear upon another sheet. 
Between this and the careless penmanship the Brit- 
ish bills are frequently nothing better than mere 
blurs. The orders which we send to England, how- 
ever, besides being executed with greater care, are 
made out in duplicate form, so as to obviate the ne- 
cessity of having the British postal-clerks do our 
work over again, as we have to for them. In every 
sense the work done in the New York office shows 
off to greatest advantage when compared with that 
performed abroad. Foreigners frequently draw or- 
ders on post-offices in America where there is no 
provision for financial transactions. For that reason 
there is kept in the Money-Order Department of the 
office here a large rack of maps, to which the clerk, 
puzzled by an order upon a man not authorized to 
fill it, refers, in order to find out the nearest money- 
order office to the one designated. These maps are 
gotten up by the Government, and are extremcly val- 
uable. Mr. Plimley, superintendent of the depart- 
ment, to whose care and labor the fine system in oper- 
ation is chiefly due, says that the number of orders 
issued now, though far less valuable than formerly, 
is constantly increasing. In 1876 the office issued 
$1,062,826.13 in money-orders, the fees on which were 
$12,984.45. Three years ago, to do less work, the 
department employed eight more clerks than at pres- 
ent. All the foreign orders issued in the United 
States are sent to New York for exchange, so that, 
in addition to the orders issued by the New York 
office, the department is also answerable for the cor- 
rect transfer of all the foreign business of the United 
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The workings of the New York Post-Office have 
improved vastly since Mr. James became postmaster. 
The reason of the more rapid growth than previously 
is that he is not only well adapted to the work, but 
he gives his whole time to it. Heretofore all post- 
masters since General Bailey have attended to their 
duties as merchants or professional men, in addition 
to their official work. Therefore they could do no 
more than watch the routine workings without 
thought of making great improvements. The peo- 
ple evidently appreciate efforts of this nature, for it 
will be remembered that at the time of the recent 
change in the national Administration the most re- 
sponsible merchants of the city—Republicans and 
Democrats—united in an appeal to have the post- 
master retained in office. 

The New-Yorkers in the early history of the 
country were great sticklers for old customs and an- 
cient practices. Therefore it was with great difficul- 
ty, and in the face of determined prejudice, that the 
post-office system was finally introduced. About the 
year 1670 it became evident that the old pot-house 
plan of postal delivery was grossly inadequate to the 
demands of the population, which then embraced 
about five thousand souls. Philadelphia and Boston 
were far in advance of New York both in regard to 
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size, commercial importance, and mail facilities. But 
it was not until 1710 that an office was established 
on Manhattan Island. Arrangements were then 
made for the delivery of the Buston mail /wice in 
cach month, and for the establishment of a regular 
service with Albany. The carrying power for this 
service was that ancient though excellent beast 
well known through honored tradition as “ shanks’ 


mare.” 
It was not until thirty years after this time that 
regular postal communication was established with 


Philadelphia. The mails were carried on horseback 
across New Jersey upon a “blazed” road—i. e., a 
path marked by trees, upon the trunks of which the 
bark had been sliced off to prevent travelers from 
losing the way. 


MAIL-DE 


The office was then located in Broadway, near 
Beaver Street, and Richard Nichol was the principal 
official He was succeeded by Alexander Colden, 
who was still in office when the War of the Revolu- 
tion began. He may have retained his position even | 
through that struggle for all I know, or for all there 
is to indicate otherwise in the vague history of that 
time. At any rate, when the war closed, William 
Bedlow became postmaster, and a year later Sebas- | 
tian Bauman assumed charge. 

In 1804 the office was removed from Broadway 
to a little house at 29 William Street, and still later | 
to another small wooden residence-building in Garden | 
Street. Both these structures were of the old gable- 
roof pattern, with rough clapboard sides and dor- | 


mer-windows. 
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In 1822, when the city was overcome by yellow 
fever, the post-office fled with the inhabitants. Its 
entire contents, clerks, and all, were packed into one 
wagon. It would be rather an interesting vehicle 
that could hold the matter contained in the present 
edifice ! 

They took things calmly in those days. The 
doors were shut between the hours of twelve and 
one regularly, in order that the clerks might have 
time for dinner. The force of letter-carriers num- 
bered six, and they delivered letters only below Ca- 
nal Street. The mails between Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, were 
carried by a Colonel Reeside, whose name was as 
famous in those ‘days as Vanderbilt’s is now. His 
mail-coaches were rousing affairs, and his horses were 
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of ‘‘ blooded stock.” It was then thought a great 
feat to carry the mail between New York and New 
Orleans in sixteen days. 

The old Dutch Church received its dedication in 
1732, and until the year 1800 its services were car- 
ried on in the Dutch language. Early in the Revo- 
lutionary War the British soldiery removed the fur- 
niture, and used the building as a prison for the pa- 
triots they captured. Subsequently it was employed 
as an academy for the instruction of cavalry, and 
still later it was reoccupied by the worshipers. 

Two mails, one from China, and the other from 
Japan, but both for New York, leaving at the same 
time, and traveling in opposite directions, reached 
their destination simultaneously. Coincidences like 
this are of frequent occurrence. 


oe 


THE 


O you remember, Will ?—long, long ago! . . 
: Yet there thou liest, though all the Past lies dead, 
That nestled in thee, old, old trundle-bed ! 
Nest of delicious fancies, dreams that grow 
No more—quick magic car to Fairyland ! 
Ghosts walked the earth then (in our garret, too, 
For Madge, the nurse-maid, told us—and she knew )— 
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In thee we saw them near, how near us, stand! 
Stars then looked out of heaven ; to Heaven light 
Prayers, clothed like angels, from our lips arose— 
Though from the heart of her who bent so close, 
Hushing us like tired flowers that feel the night. . 
Fresh morn—poor little dreamers lost or dead— 

| ‘* No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed !” 
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IN PAR 
HE way travelers generally reach Paraguay is 

by a small steamer from Buenos Ayres up the 
Parana River, and, as that stream is exceedingly shal- 
low, all the care of a skillful pilot is needed to pre- 
vent grounding. Everybody knows, of course, where 


AGUAY. 
with cedars or palms, and, while the water in some 
places is as clear as crystal, in others it is yellow and 
muddy. 

When the writer of this sketch made the trip, the 


vessel ran ashore two hundred miles short of her 
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Paraguay is: that it is a republic of South America, 
bounded on the north and northeast by Brazil ; on 
the southeast, southwest, and south, by the Argen- 
tine Republic ; and on the northwest by Bolivia. As 
you ascend the river, the banks are low and wooded 


| destination, and one November day he found him- 


self at a standstill on a tropical mud-bank. Some of 
the passengers were traveling in search of game, and 
the captain told us with delightful gravity that his 
boat was not ashore at all: he had merely come to an 
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anchor so that the sportsmen might have a chance, 
as the shooting here was the best on the river. 

But our little steamer and our captain were all 
that could be desired, and a very pleasant time we 
had. She was scarcely larger than a small tow-boat, 
and was built of iron. The fore-deck was filled with 
wood for fuel, and we sat aft, eating, sleeping, and 
cooking, in the open air.. Though her screw-engine 
was not powerful, it drove us up the river at a fair 
rate until we struck that malapropos mud-bank, and, 
as the captain was a humorous Irishman, we had no 
end of anecdotes and good wit to beguile the lazy 


hours. We were immovable for two days, at the 


close of which the tide floated us off, and we re- 
sumed our journey without encountering the fam- 
piero—that sudden squall which blows off the pam- 
pas in a blue cloud, and devastates forests in its brief 
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Right on the beach as we made the wharf at 
Asuncion was a wreck, and through the open ribs of 
this we saw the beautiful limestone palace of the late 
and infamous President Lopez, touched by the gold 
and rose color of a southern sunset. It is the first 
and most prominent object that reveals itself to the 
traveler, and, with its many columns and fine tracery 
standing out against the purple distance and the lux- 
uriant, waxy foliage of the country, it makes a pict- 
ure not to be forgotten even by those to whom the 
art capitals of Europe are familiar. 

We were landed on a small pier of bronze-colored 
wood that juts out from a stone quay, upon which 
were immense numbers of curious-looking packages 
containing yerda, or Paraguayan tea, which is the 
great staple of the country. All the natives had ap- 
parently turned out to witness our arrival, and we 
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but furious course. From time to time we stopped 
to gather wood or to take soundings ; then we trav- 
eled on again, and what with taking turns at the 
wheel, helping the cook, sketching, smoking, and 
reading aloud, and, on the moonlight nights, sing- 
ing songs and hymns, we had no occasion for weari- 
néss. 

Ours was a steamer especially chartered, and 
there is, besides, a regular line of boats which run 
from Buenos Ayres to Asuncion, the capital of Pa- 
Taguay, stopping at Rosario, Corrientes, and other 
small places on the river. The largest of these is 
the Republic, which is built in the American style, 
and resembles the Potomac ferry-boats in use be- 
tween Washington and Alexandria. The fare is from 
four to eight dollars, according to class, and the dis- 
tance from Buenos Ayres to the capital is about six 
hundred and fifty miles. 


were immediately surrounded by a fascinating crowd 
of pretty girls and women. Ah, such women! They 
were nearly all dressed alike, in a style at once sim- 
ple, airy, and graceful—a loose cotton robe with lace 
top and short sleeves, which hardly covered the fine- 
ly-rounded shoulders, being drawn around the waist 
by a twisted silken girdle of rainbow colors. 
The-preponderance of females is extraordinary. 
The population of the country was estimated to be 
about two hundred and twenty thousand in 1840. 
The natural rate of increase till 1865 would have 
doubled this number, but in the subsequent five 
years’ war the losses may be estimated at half the 
population : one hundred and seventy thousand males 
by battle and disease, and fifty thousand women and 
children by famine and exposure. The census of 
1873 was probably correct, therefore, in its result, 
viz., two hundred and twenty-one thousand. Of 
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this number, about twenty-eight thousand seven hun- 
dred were males, and over one hundred and six thou- 
sand females. The population is chiefly Indian, and 
most of the pure whites are gathered around Asun- 
cion. 

But, though their complexion varies from that of 
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the engine were the very much dilapidated car- 
riages, containing the “ swell” passengers at one 
end, the freight in the middle, and the poorer pas- 
sengers in the rear. As the company do not illumi- 
nate the train, each passenger carries a personal can- 
dle, and, the principal dress of both ladies and gen- 
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a true black to that of the rich brunette of Castile, 
all the women look exceedingly cleanly and even 
handsome with their exquisitely white frocks and 
glossy, raven hair, which, like mermaids, they are 
constantly combing. Their figures are faultless and 
remarkably erect, never having known the deform- 
ing confines of a corset ; the poise of their heads is 
something to excite the envy of a Clara Vere de 
Vere, and their pace in walking is worth the emula- 
tion of a Von Hillern, Yet, whatever they carry is 
balanced on their heads—jars of water, baskets of 
yerba, or bags of the mandioca. One meets them 
every morning coming to market in single file, all 
dressed the same, laughing and talking, with their 
naked toes seeming to grasp the ground. Owing to 
the rank herbage, they do.not turn their feet out, as 
the only tracks through the dense grass from one 
house to another is that of the bullock-wagons, which 
is invariably followed, as it is easy to lose one’s self 
in the tall pampa-grass and undergrowth. The 
ground is sometimes covered with tangled creepers, 
even in the city, which caught us and threw us down, 
while the branches played havoc with our clothing, 
and seemed determined to simplify our attire. 

Some American friends and officials of the repub- 
lic took us in charge, and we passed through the 
custom-house into the street which runs parallel with 
the shore through the town to the railway-station, 
where the scene was again lively and picturesque. 
The station? Yes; there is actually a railway in 
Paraguay, and it was amusing to observe the impor- 
tance attributed to the arrival of a train. Following 
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tlemen being of inflammable cotton, the sparks from 
the candles and those from the locomotive make a 
railway-journey unusually expensive and painful. 

In front of the station was a military band playing 
the national hymn, which seemed a little odd, as it 
belonged to the conquering Brazilian garrison, which 
has since been withdrawn. A short distance away 
was the custom-house, with its white, round columns 
and its deep-set, salmon-colored panels and white 
mouldings. To the right of that was a broad street, 
with grassy islands in its sandy desert, and in the 
very centre a modern Gothic building. On the other 
side were some one-story houses, painted yellow 
and red, with bands of ultramarine blue ; and rising 
above these was the brown-brick arsenal—this com- 
bination of diversified color and form making a very 
striking effect. Some distance beyond was a bluff, 
olive-green, brown, and golden red, with what ap- 
peared to be the remains of a fort, standing out 
against the brilliant sky. White-robed women were 
washing clothes on the beach, and were seen through 
the skeleton wreck, one of the old boilers of which 
seemed to have become red-hot with sunshine. 

Going farther we reached a one-story, lemon-col- 
ored building with three windows, unglazed, and 
protected by iron bars ; the doorway, which extend- 
ed from the top to the bottom of the house, had a 
band of blue surrounding it, which was continued 
over the roof. Some lettering between the windows 
was rather mixed, but I managed to spell “ hotel 
and billiards” out of it. The next house was small- 
er, and had a low, hanging roof supported by wood- 
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en columns, with a raised platform in front, inclosed 
by a hand-rail made of barrel-staves. On the por- 
tico sat a pretty, dark-eyed girl with glossy black 
hair braided and twisted into a coronet. 
was of the usual scanty kind. She was smoking a 
cigar and eating oranges, and, when I asked her to 
sell me some of the latter, she laughed—they always 
laugh in Paraguay—and told me to take all I wanted. 
I selected one, which she immediately recovered 
from me, saying that it was bad, and pointing to a 
soft spot in the skin. She then picked one out, and, 
taking a knife from her girdle, which was made out 
of wool woven into colored flowers between borders 
of blue, the peel was stripped off by a quick turn or 
two of the wrist, and the delicious fruit was pre- 
sented to me in readiness for the watering mouth. 
The palace is situated in a large open space, and, 
considering that it was.built by boys under a master- 
mason from Manchester, England, it excites not a 
little admiration. It is built of brick faced with 
limestone and stucco, but it has suffered, like every- 
thing else in Paraguay, from the fratricidal wars, 


and bears the record of a bombardment, having lost | 


one pinnacle from the tower aud part of the coping 
of the wall facing the arsenal; besides this, it is 


roofless, and the hanging timbers make it look like | 


an unsafe place to walk about in. The interior 
would have been very fine, no doubt, had it ever 
been finished, and the rooms are remarkably lofty. 
From the stone balcony of the second story there is 
a good view of the river, and with a strong glass the 
lazy crocodiles may be discovered basking on the 
banks. But the palace serves chiefly as a reminder 
of Lopez, who began life with the promise of a good 
manhood, and became one of the worst of tyrants. 
In the open space were committed the outrages 
which compelled the natives to surrender their little 
stores of trinkets and money, and here orders were 


issued exiling many, who were not allowed to take | 


any of their property with them. 

Leaving the palace we went farther up the street, 
on one side of which were ruined houses, with mean, 
wooden shanties pressing against them, their owners, 
once rich, now living in miserable squalor. Beyond 
these we came to the Government Square containing 
the president’s residence and the war and marine 
offices, 
architecture, the two front corners supporting belfries, 
and a dome rising in the centre with glazed tiles of 
blue and white. 


The shops in Asuncion are kept by men, but in 


the open market woman reigns. Here is one selling 
miel, or molasses, in large bags made of hide; next 


to her is a fine fat beauty, with enormous ear-rings, | 
trying to induce a stranger to purchase some mon- | 


key-nuts or some sweets made of citron and sugar, 
and wrapped up in banana-leaf. There is an im- 
mense variety of native wares—bread made of man- 
dioca and cheese, small pats of curd-cheese, tallow 
candles; Indian-corn cakes stuffed with chopped 
meat, which are good when hot, and like saw- 
dust when cold ; and besides all the rest there is a 


tempting assortment of fruit—oranges, lemons, and 


Her dress | 


The cathedral is thoroughly Spanish in | 
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watermelons—in abundance. Chickens are sold at 
from fifteen to twenty cents ; sugar-cane is sold in 
bundles, and rice in earthen pans. A dark girl of 
about twelve years sits by a stall making cigars from 
a basketful of dry tobacco-leaves, which she moistens 
with her tongue to facilitate the rolling. Most of 
the market-women are from out of town, and have 
come in by the train of the previous night. 

Being convinced of the reasonableness of that 
proverb which admits the propriety of doing in Rome 
what the Romans do, we attended a ball on Sunday 
evening, and I was not long in recognizing a pret- 
ty maiden who had welcomed me agreeably on the 
steamer’s landing. She was again among a crowd 
of others, many of them carrying lighted candles, 
and a few affecting high-heeled boots in addition to 
the ordinary robe of calico or linen. As we entered 
the musicians were tuning their instruments, which 
consisted of a harp, a violin, and a flute ; and, as 
they struck up a Spanish dance, the ballroom be- 
came a rippling lake of white skirts and coquettish 
scarfs. But the music was almost drowned by the 
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laughter. The Paraguayans find mirth in every- 
thing, as we have said. If a bull runs away ; if they 
fall down; if it rains; if it shines—small misfor- 
tunes as well as good luck invariably evoke ebulli- 
tion of melodious laughter. Across the room from us 
two saucy little beauties were dancing together, but 
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their glances betrayed a willingness to form a more 
appropriate partnership. On the opposite side was 
a lady handsomely dressed in black with a mantilla 
flowing from a high comb. Her bodice was of fine 
lace, ending with a skirt of black silk, the daintiest 
of silk stockings, and tiny kid slippers. The comb 


GIRLS DANCING. 


was shaped into a spray of golden flowers, exquisite- 
ly wrought, and on one of her fingers there were 
what appeared to be nine rings. The native rings 
are made of pure gold, and one ring has many cir- 
clets, of which hers was an illustration. Her figure 
was upright, her step light, and her face full of soft, 
southern color, with long, silken lashes to the eyes, 
and the most delicate contour. This was the daugh- 
ter of Lopez, and she seemed to embody all that is 
noble and beautiful in womanhood. 

Between the ballroom and the billiard-room was 
a screen formed of the United States and other flags, 
with festoons of flowers and the inscription “ Wel- 
come!” painted on native ¢loth. Standing by this 
screen, and looking into the ballroom, we were 
treated to a comprehensive view ; and we cannot 
say how charming it was as the ladies whirled round 
and round, their brilliantly-colored scarfs waving in 
the air, their fans flirting to and fro like butterflies, 
and the gauze and lace of their dresses wreathing the 
air with impalpable vapor. The effect was height- 
ened by the rows of damsels holding candles of all 
tints and sizes, and from the roof depended spider’s- 
web festoons of decorations. 
flowers, and, as the warm evening air swept through 
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Every girl carried | 


| the building, it caught some of the fragrance, and 
bore it a long distance away. 

Balls are common in Paraguay, but the grandest 
of all takes place on an annual festa day. It is 
an open-air affair, and comes off in front of the 
Government House. A pole is erected, and the na- 
tional flag and long festoons of flowers are thrown 
from it. The band plays national dances, and the 
whole population is in movement, Brazilians and 

| Argentines entering into the spirit of the thing with 
the same zeal as the natives. Shoes are not worn, 
and even the soldiers in uniform discard theirs. The 

| space surrounding the dancers is occupied by the 

| stands of hucksters, who, when night comes, illumi- 

| nate the square with their lamps. The crowd dance 
untiringly, and laugh almost without cessation, only 
pausing to clap their hands, and then resuming the 
quickstep with renewed vigor. 

In preference to accepting any of the invitations 
offered to me, I went to a clean-looking hotel near 
the market place, as I wished to experiment with the 
native cuisine. The soup we had for dinner was 
good, having green Indian-corn in it ; the fish was 
large, with most formidable-looking teeth, though 
its flesh was firm and well-flavored ; and after these 

| two courses came wild fowl cooked on the spit, and 
a mess of boiled meat, cabbage, green-corn, and the 
mandioca root. The latter resembles a very long, 
starchy potato, and a respectable sort of cake is 
made from it, the root being dried, pulverized, and 
bleached in the sun. A little of the flour thus pro- 


TAKING “ MATE," 


duced is mixed with water, flattened out in a pan, 
baked over the fire, and turned until it is slightly 
brown, when it is eaten hot. We also tried some 
bread made with the powdered root and mixed with 


curd-cheese and corn-flour, which is palatable when 
hot, but abominable when cold. 
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The mandioca is put into the ground before the 
beginning of the rainy season in May, and the roots 
are set about three feet apart. As it grows, the bul- 
bous roots multiply and become several inches in 
circumference, and almost a foot long. The color 
of the stalks is a red purple, and the leaves are a 
very deep green. In three or four months the plant 
is ready for digging, and in the preparation of the 
flour the roots are first boiled and then pulverized 
with a pestle, about two feet long and three inches in 
diameter, made of a beautiful rose-colored wood, 
which is as hard as iron. After it has been reduced 
to a fine powder it is washed and dried and exposed 
to the sun, in which process it becomes a perfect 
white, and is ready for sale as a starch or as an 
edible. 

Every traveler carries a quantity of it, as it is 
easily made into cake by water and hot ashes. The 
unground root put into the fire and baked resembles 
a roast-potato, and this with a few cobs of corn suf- 
fices the peripatetic native in a day’s travel of thirty 
miles afoot. One often meets a woman on the road 
going such a distance from her ranch to the market, 
and without any other nourishment than mandioca 
and corn. 

Our next dish was curd-cheese, the natives eat- 
ing it with sugar, and by the way of dessert we had 
peaches, bananas, grapes, oranges, pineapples, and 
coffee. Thus dines the native epicure like a veri- 


table lord ! 
The Paraguayans being civilized, there is also a 


native rum, which is far more potent in its effects 
than its preparation is elaborate. The sugar-cane is 
pressed between upright wooden rollers, and the 
juice extracted falls on to a slanting board, which 
conveys it into tubs, otherwise reservoirs, whence, 
when enough has accumulated, it is put into the 
stills. The still is a very simple contrivance, con- 
sisting of two common jars connected by some com- 
mon piping, one jar being larger than the other. 
The juice of the cane is poured into the larger jar, 
under which there is a furnace built of dried bricks 
and clay. The smaller jar serves the purpose of a 
condenser, and the resultant spirit is called, not rum 
(that is too coarsely suggestive a word for the sweet- 
ness of the Spanish), but ca#a. 

Several cigars were given to me, smaller than the 
“opera” size of the ordinary Havana. They are 
made out of the young plants of tobacco, and are 
unpurchasable, but nothing that I had ever smoked 
previously could equal them. I wanted to buy a 
quantity, but found that each family makes a few 
for its own use only—a fact to be regretted, as they 
spoil one’s taste for other brands, 

I also tried some of the native tea—yerda, as it 
is called—which grows wild in the country about 
Villa Rica. Leaves, stalks, and all, are dried, either 
in the sun or by artificial heat, in large, flat pans, 
and then packed tight in hides with the hair still on 
them. In brewing yerda, a small quantity is put into 
what is called a mate cup, which is a little gourd 
with a hole cut in the top, and boiling water is 
poured upon it. To drink it, you insert a tube or 
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bombiza into the gourd ; the domdiza resembles an 


egg-spoon covered over and pierced with little holes, 
which admit the liquid while keeping out the fine 
leaves, The beverage tastes bitter to one not fa- 
miliar with it, but in Paraguay it is taken .both for 
refreshment and stimulant at all hours. In the mar- 
ket-place one sees the women with their maze and a 
little iron kettle of hot water, from which they keep 
replenishing their cups as they drink. The plant is 
gathered by women, and is much the largest export, 
$820,395 being about its value, while the total value 
of all exports is $1,270,839. If one peavs a visit, he 
is immediately presented with some yerda, and when 
he has finished the cup is refilled and passed to the 
next person in the room, until every one has been 
supplied. Should you wish to smoke, the lady of 
the house does not hand you a box of cigars, but takes 
some tobacco-leaves and rolls a cigar for you, first 
drawing a few whiffs to see that it is all right, and 
then making another for herself before sitting down 
for a chat. 

I shall not soon forget my maiden experience 
with yerba. My hostess brought the cup to. me, 
having previously drawn from the tube herself with 
a quiet grace. I took it from her, and proposed to 
follow her method ; but, instead of drawing gently, 
as she had done, I sucked nearly the whole contents 
of the cup into my mouth, and was painfully scald- 
ed, a mishap that happens to. nearly all strangers 
who are prevailed upon to take mate. 

I lodged with a native family, and slept in one of 
the native hammocks, which are made from native 
cotton, and woven in a’ primitive native loom, for I 
was determined to “do” Paraguay thoroughly. The 
hammocks are about four yards long and three yards 
wide, with a deep fringe along the edges, so that you 
can lie from side to side, or in any position you de- 
sire. They are suspended from one end of the 
room to the other, and make the most comfortable 
of beds. The rest of the furniture of the parlor, or 
sala, consists principally of some chairs with flow- 
ered backs and embossed leather seats. 

In the morning I was awakened by the bugle of 
the garrison, and, looking out of my window, which 
was formed of wood and iron bars, I saw two men 
busy making lassoes, a piece of raw-hide being cut 
into a circular shape, from which continuous rings 
were separated by sharp knives. Slipping my clothes 
on, I made up my mind to take a walk without dis- 
turbing the family, but I was confronted at the door 
by a servant bearing the inevitable maze cup, and, 
much to her surprise, I refused to drink. I walked 
up from the river, passing through heaps of rub- 
bish, and leaping over holes deep enough to swal- 
low a horse and buggy. It was necessary to climb a 
pile of bricks in order to reach a sidewalk only a 
few yards long, at the end of which was a descent 
of several feet, succeeded by another descent, and 
then by an acclivity. Here I was obstructed by a 
pool of dirty water, green with rank grasses, in 


| which a myriad of frogs were holding a concert, 


and I could go on farther only by climbing among 
the ruins of a once handsome building, the carved 
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paneling of which was still admirable. Then I 
found myself among a scattering of wooden huts, 
sheltered by orange-trees, and surrounded by luxuri- 
ant tropical underbrush, with the charred remains 
of burned palm-trees looking gaunt and black against 
the sky. To the left was a wood with a winding 
path leading into it, along which I went, and soon 
discovered a cross embowered in trees, marking a 
burial-place. 

The burial customs of the Paraguayans are pe- 
culiar, The priest is summoned, and walks to the 
house of mourning under an octagonal blue-silk um- 
brella, with silver-bullion fringe, carried by women. 
He wears his full robes, covered with spotless white 
lace, and bears a crucifix of silver set with precious 
stones ; following him is a procession of acolytes, 
the first boy carrying a bell, and the others swinging 
incense-burners, and last of all is an old woman with 
a communion-cup, etc. As the priest passes, all the 
people fall on their knees in adoration. 

Another picturesque ceremony is the dedication 
of a household shrine, which usually consists of noth- 
ing more than a tin image of the Virgin raised upon 
a common table, which is covered with tinsel and 
lace. The shrine is carried to the church, and the 
priest blesses it, and pours holy-water upon it, after 
which it is carried in a procession through the streets, 
a great crowd following, and the services of dedica- 
tion concluding with a dance in the evening. 

The flowers seen in my walk were perfectly beau- 
tiful ; the wild, orange-colored trumpet-vine climbed 
up the tall lemon-trees ; resplendent butterflies passed 
from plant to plant ; and shooting out into the sun- 
shine were the humming-birds, dipping their beaks 
into every floral chalice. A flock of green parrots 
flew over my head, chattering in their shrill and dis- 
agreeable notes; and as I went farther I espied an 
emerald lizard, which, after watching me eagerly for 
a few moments, suddenly plunged into the long 





grass. To my right was a lovely grove formed by 
the fragile, feathery bamboo, with climbing plants 
intertwined in a hopeless confusion of wild beauty. 
The large convolvulus, with its tender leaves, de- 
pended from the orange-trees, and half hidden be- 
neath were some maidenhair-ferns, wild-geraniums, 
red and purple verbenas, and a waxy flower like the 
stephanotis. At the end of the grove stood a proud 
aloe, its pile of pinkish-white flowers just beginning 
to fade ; and a great cactus, resembling two fluted 
poles, with white buds. A brilliant-red passion-flow- 
er had caught another plant in its embrace, and 
through the interstices of the foliage I could see a 
vast plain, spreading into purple distance, a great 
lagoon running through it, and reflecting the sky. 

A long train of bullock-wagons was slowly wind- 
ing over the swamp, most likely bringing yerda to 
Asuncion, and I waited for it to approach. The 
packages looked for all the world like cushions; 
but, when I had bidden one of the drivers duenos 
dias, and received permission to ride by him on the 
carreta, the resemblance lost its force, or, if the pack- 
ages upon which we sat resembled cushions at all, 
they were pin-cushions. 

Nearly all of Paraguay is concentrated in Asun- 
cion. In the villages, or rather ranches—for the 
houses are separate—the people live very primitive- 
ly. Most of the men are in the army, and do not 
work, The women rise before daylight, and spend 
an hour in the garden, after which they take a bath, 
and wash the clothes worn during the night. A 
breakfast of mandioca and mate follows, and work is 
done until noon, when the siesfa is in order. The 
household duties are not resumed until four o’clock, 
at which hour another meal is taken, usually consist- 
ing of mate, corn-bread, dried meat, and fruit. As 
often as the women go to town they attend mass, 
and the cracked bells of the cathedral, beaten by a 
boy with a hammer, are going pretty constantly. 





THE OLD HOUSE. 


(IN GEORGIA. ) 


N the awful hush of the midnight 
The doors slam ; and to and fro 
From chamber to chamber and up the wide stair 
The noiseless dead people go, 
Who lived in the house and were laid in their coffins 
On the oak-trestles below. 


The gray-haired veteran of Eutaw, 

Who shouldered his gun and marched— 
As he lay on the trestles in buckle and band, 
With white frill ruffled and starched, 
His poor, pinched features cold in the dark, 

And his blue lips withered and parched. 


There the stout old Moravian preacher lay, 
With the chill and rigid warp 

Of death on the features cold and gray, 
That had been so stern and sharp 

As he held the Creeks at the ford at bay 
In the days of Oglethorpe. 





But the black, shut chambers are hushed 
All night, till the rising moon 

Looks in the south windows to see all clear, 
And drive off the gray raccoon 

That thieves in the shade of the old log-walls 
By broad-bladed axes hewn. 


Then the rocking-chair rocks and the doors slam, 
The clock ticks loud and low, 

As if it talked with the ghosts down-stairs 
Of how the long years go, 

And what has been done since they went to bed 
In the graveyard down below. 


Then a death-cloud wraps up the moon 
Like a stark face blue and dim, 

And the tall pines like a conventide, 
In their gray-moss cloaks and grim, 

Mutter low basses the whole night long, 
Like an old Moravian hymn, 
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A LEAP-YEAR ROMANCE. 


A TRUE TALE OF WESTERN LIFE, 


“Tis a wonder, by your leave, she will be tamed so.” 


PRINGTOWN City is a quiet little village that 
has grown up around a college for both sexes, 
which was founded by a vigorous religious sect, 
something less than half a century ago, in what was 
then the far West. It stands upon a gentle south- 
ern slope, from which, across a deep ravine or glen, 
can be seen a magnificent expanse of rich level bot- 
tom-land. 

Farther up, behind the town} in a grassy oak- 
opening, stands an immense but now somewhat 
dilapidated wooden hotel, which a rash speculator 
had built fifteen years before our story commences, 
over a large chalybeate spring. The glen, through 
which now flows a tiny stream, must once have been 
the bed of a mighty torrent, for it is more than half 
a mile wide, very deep, and cut with many a curve, 
quaint, tunneled arch, and dangerous pit-hole through 
the solid blue limestone rock. Indeed, one of the 
professors of the college had been for years, and 
despite some ridicule, patiently accumulating evi- 
dence for a pet theory of his, that the three central 
great lakes along our northern boundary once found 
a nearer outlet to the sea through this ravine, but 
that it had been for most of its length filled up by 
the débris of the glacial epoch, till the rising waters 
of the lakes were forced to seek out a new and high- 
er channel, now called the Niagara, into Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence. 

Both college and town had been larger twenty- 
five years ago than now. Indeed, the claims of the 
former upon the patronage of the community had 
been at first so successfully urged that more than a 
dozen ignorant heads of families actually sold all 
they had, and came in canvas-topped prairie-wagons 
and encamped for weeks under the unfinished walls 
of the dormitories in the vague hope that somehow 
their dirty and unlettered youngsters were here to 
be trained up into lawyers, editors, statesmen, and 
perhaps presidents, by a new-fangled educational 
process which they did not pretend to understand. 
The town also had once given promise of speedy 
and unlimited growth. For a few years extravagant 
expectations of sudden wealth had attracted many 
capitalists, until, as the larger enterprises failed one 
after another, investments were withdrawn to more 
promising fields. 

Springtown City had now entered upon a second 
and more tranquil period of its history. A large 
portion of the population was still transient, set- 
tling here for a few'months or years, on account of 
the extreme cheapness of rent, for the education of 
children, or for health and recreation. Half a doz- 
en wealthy business-men from a not far-distant city 
had established summer-homes in or near the village. 
But the strangest thing about the place was that the 
influence and number of the unfair sex had been 





steadily decreasing until by the last census it was 
found that in the village proper the men were out- 
numbered almost three to one by the women. Wid- 
ows left with slender incomes, anxious mammas who 
looked upon a college-town as a cheap matrimonial 
bazaar, wives of business-men who could spend only 
Sunday with their families, and a whole chorus of 
sharp-witted and often sharper-tongued maids, old 
and young, made up the society and the sentiment of 
the town ; while for half a generation the younger and 
more ambitious men had sought competency or pro- 
fessional renown in wider and more promising fields, 

In the college, too, the girls had gradually come 
to outnumber and even outrank the boys, while 
their influence upon the latter grew more and more 
dominant. They had never been regarded with 
contempt as rivals, and from the first their presence, 
almost without their consciousness, had tended to 
repress many of the bad habits and licensed barbari- 
ties of college-life. But now a stolen moonlight 
ramble with a young lady class-mate, or a picnic in 
the glen, was gradually becoming more attractive 
than a midnight raid on freshmen or a game of ball, 
until at last the robust boy-life of the American col- 
lege, which, with all its abuses, seasons and straight- 
ens many a green and crooked stick, was almost for- 
gotten. Even the faculty were obliged to admit 
that the collection of specimens in natural science 
was vastly facilitated by allowing the classes to pair 
off in their studies of flora and fauna. The boys 
sometimes wrote essays on domestic life, on ideal 
womanhood, and on the prominence given to the 
sentiment of love in the literatures of the world, and 
were fond of attending the Hypatia Club, where 
social and political themes were discussed by their 
young lady rivals, often with great sagacity and ma- 
turity. In all social gatherings where town and col- 
lege met, men were at quite a premium. On Shake- 
speare evenings ladies sometimes had to assume the 
parts of Orlando, Ferdinand, and even Benedict and 
Petruchio. Two of them became quite acceptable 
as bass-singers, and all took turns in dancing “ gen- 
tleman” with white handkerchiefs tied about the 
right arm. In the weekly prayer-meetings at sev- 
eral of the churches, the most edifying exercises were 
usually led by women. A few of the stronger-mind- 
ed once walked to the polls, and vainly demanded 
the right to vote, and one of them afterward went so 
far as to allow her piano to be sold rather than to 
pay her taxes. Another, at a public anniversary, 
read a rather too scientific essay on tight-lacing, and 
another persisted for a year in wearing a reform cos- 
tume. But, on the whole, despite some gossip-mon- 
gering, and now and then an eccentricity like the 
above, a wise spirit of moderation pervaded the 
place. Nota dram-shop was open there after the 
woman’s crusade. Immorality was repressed by a 
rigid social ostracism, while the whole moral atmos- 
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phere was kept singularly pure and bracing by an 
all-pervading censorship, sometimes as rigorous and 
outspoken as a woman’s indignations, and sometimes 
as subtile as feminine tact. 


The beginning of our story takes us back to late 
one evening during the Christmas holidays in 1872. 
Mrs. Elmore had opened the spacious double par- 
lors of her summer-home—in which she had been 
detained from her usual winter season at the hotel 
in the city, by the sickness of an only son—for the 


entertainment of the Springtown Literary Club. | 


The exercises, which consisted of a conversation on 
Dante’s “ Vita Nuova,” led by a young college pro- 
fessor, and a representation of scenes from ‘“ As 
You Like It,” had been unusually well attended 
and interesting. The guests had slowly taken their 
departure in a pelting storm of mingled snow and 
rain that had suddenly arisen since they had assem- 
bled. When the door had closed after the last good- 
night, Mrs. Elmore pushed a large easy-chair before 
the grate, and, languidly seating herself, summoned 
her maid to bring a bottle of the choice cherry-wine 
she had put up with her own hands five years before. 

** And tell John,” she added, “to go to Mrs. 
Newell’s at once, and say that Miss Josephine will 
stay with me to-night.” 

Mrs. Elmore was a tall, large woman, with a de- 
cidedly Roman cast of features, and of commanding, 
almost reginal manner, yet with a complexion as 
fresh as a girl of sixteen, and with eyes and lips full 
of tenderness and sensibility. She was the spoiled 
only daughter of a well-to-do lawyer, whose name 
had been quite prominent in the early political his- 
tory of the State, the alternately teased and petted 
sister of three older brothers, and was now the wife 
of a rich old speculator, who had retired from busi- 
ness nearly a score of years before, when he married 
her, a girl of seventeen. Always allowed to follow 
her own capricious and adventuresome will, she had 
acquired an unusually wide and varied experience as 
a woman of the world; while her independent and 
original ways and views in all matters within her 
ken, domestic, social, and sometimes even literary or 
political, to which it was her particular affectation to 
call attention, had made her the centre of quite a 


salon of admirers. The ceaseless and exuberant flow 
of animal spirits which led her sometimes to make | 


ludicrous the foibles of others by good-humored 
though rather too trenchant caricature, had sharp- 


ened the tongues of the village gossips against her ; | 


but, in spite of this, it was more than whispered that 
she was the trusted counselor of many a lovelorn 
lad and lass, who were somehow led to pour their 
secrets into her ear, and seek her sound, womanly 
advice. If this was so, she did her kindly offices 
silently, and kept her own counsels with perfect dis- 
cretion. In short, she was by no means a vulgar 
backbiter or an intriguing match-maker, whatever 
Mrs. Grundy might surmise. 

Before the maid returned, a young lady entered 
from behind the curtain of the temporary stage in 
the back-parlor, and seated herself on an ottoman 


with the air of a familiar and consciously welcome 
guest. She was dressed in the last hymeneal cos- 
tume of Rosalind, and her face was still flushed from 
the excitement of the evening’s performance. Yet, 
in spite of the hearty and well-merited applause she 
had received, there was no look of triumph upon 
her brow, but rather a trace of anxiety and even 
pain. Without noticing this, Mrs. Elmore began : 

“What foolish whim was it that made you try 
| to give up your part at the very last moment? You 
| look well in the costume of a page. The ‘mannish 
air,’ the ‘swashing martial outside,’ become you ad- 
mirably. You fit the description of the character 
which is put into Oliver's mouth. You were just 
| born for a Rosalind, and she seems to me the very 
crown jewel of all Shakespeare’s womanly creations 
—so delicate yet so resolute and independent, so 
tender yet so noble. What ought a sensible girl of 
princely breeding, suddenly thrown upon her own 
resources, to do but find the man she loves, satisfy 
herself that her affection is returned, and then let 
him know she is ready? You had no such morbid 
scruples about the part when you were a collegian ; 
for, if I remember aright, you have tried it before, 
though with far less success. Still,” she mused, “I 
am not surprised, after all.” 

‘It is no such foolish pride as that,” replied 
Miss Newell. ‘“ To be sure, I expected to feel more 
awkward in such a character at twenty-eight than I 
did at sixteen, though I felt far less so. But what 
saddens me more and more every day is the thought 
of Brother George’s marriage in the spring. The 
old home, that I have kept for him ever since poor 
father’s death, must be broken up. Our tastes were 
similar, we read and studied together through college, 
and I thought we should always live together. I do 
not know what I shall do.” 

Her voice trembled, and her eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“Nonsense! I thought you abhorred sentiment,” 
said Mrs. Elmore. ‘* Your brother ought to have 
married long ago, and you ought to be glad of a 
chance to get away from Springtown at last. A sis- 
ter’s love should never make her jealous of a wife's. 
I have not been surprised at what I have seen in 
you to-night. The townsfolk who have known 
you longest, and have always complained of your 
cold, proud ways, were all struck with the warm, 
| loving manner in which you portrayed Rosalind’s 
| love. Your brother would have been astonished 
most of all had he seen you to-night.” 

There was no reply, and Mrs. Elmore continued : 
** Now, Josie, I asked you to stay to-night, not 
| because I am afraid to be alone in Mr. Elmore’s ab- 
| sence, and not because I forget your strange love of 
walking in all kinds of bad weather, but because I 
have something very plain and’ particular to say to 
you. Professor Moors is in love with you. There! 
don’t smile, and don’t look so scornful about it. 
Poor fellow! It was really pitiful to see the timid 
| glance he gave you as he was describing so earnestly 
| Dante’s growing yet hopeless passion. I was not 
I have long suspected it. Your snug lit- 








| 


| surprised, 
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tle fortune makes you an heiress in his eyes, so that 
his pride, as well as his bookish, bashful, inexperi- 
enced ways, will always hinder any avowal. I doubt 
if he is himself as conscious of his affection as those 
who have observed him of late, and of course he 
would feel deeply mortified if he knew how con- 
spicuously he had worn his heart on his sleeve to- 
night. He is a rough, undressed stone, fresh from 
the quarry. Carve away boldly, and you may find 
the perfect husband that I am sure lies concealed 
within.” 

She watched her listener’s face closely as she 
spoke, but could detect nothing but indifference. 

“ And now,” she continued, “I see plainly that 
I am called to give you a rather serious lecture. 
You are well, energetic, and practical, and therein 
much superior to the average woman. But this si- 
lent reserve of your manner repels what is absolutely 
necessary to every human being—friendship and 
love. Your heart has always been strangely solitary. 
It is dying of starvation. It asks affection, and you 
give it—books, science. Away with this foolish, 
cruel philosophy of life—this systematic repression 
of sentiment! There is, to be sure, such a thing as 
a tender, almost attractive melancholy, often seen in 
young and earnest souls. It is a common, perhaps 
a necessary, phase of growth. It comes of extrava- 
gant ambition, and is often the reaction of unre- 
alizable ideals and hopeless love. And—oh, dear! 


—how common such cases are nowadays—in novels ! 
But yours is a little less commonplace, at least in 


degree if not in kind, for mature years ought to 
bring, and generally do, a sound, stable contentment. 
If they do not, the end is—well—the worst thing 
that can come to a well-meaning woman—a linger- 
ing, decaying discontent, that stultifies and kills all 
that is best in her nature. Come, now—you know I 
admire your ambitions, if I do not approve the di- 
rection they have taken. I know you better than 
you do yourself, and love you far better than you 
love yourself, so do think about all this seriously.” 

“Is that why you have kept me to-night?” re- 
plied Miss Newell, with some warmth. “I have al- 
ways liked that little homily of yours, and it has 
never impressed me more than now ; and so let me 
say, once for all, I have no thought of marrying. I 
have put it entirely out of my plans. I have no 
wish to halve my rights and double my duties. 
The very best women nowadays are unmarried. 
The flirts and the drudges find husbands easily 
enough—the silliest first, for that matter. Men 
love sentimentality, and affectation they take as a 
superfine form of compliment. I am old enough, 
too, to see woman’s wrongs, which I pity, while I 
despise her weaknesses. As to the towns-people, you 
know I never care for their senseless gossip, and 
with Professor Moors I have scarcely more than a 
bowing acquaintance.” 

Yet, as she spoke, her color heightened. 

“TI have often half suspected your sincerity in 
these views,” said Mrs. Elmore, “ and I am not sur- 
prised at what I see. Your very demonstrativeness 
in stating such theories assures me that—uncon- 





sciously, perhaps—you are trying to preach down 
your own heart, and that is as vain and senseless as 
trying to mortify the flesh in a cloister. It is the 
supreme duty of every sensible and well-bred young 
woman to use every honorable means that God and 
Nature have put into her hands to get herself safely 
and happily married off; and what is one woman’s 
friendship worth to another save to render wise aid 
in advancing this great end? It would be a funny 
thing,” she added, with a loud, merry laugh, ‘if a 
loving couple who met almost daily should die of 
‘ concealment like a worm i’ the bud ’—he too bash- 
ful to tell his love, she shouting ‘ Excelsior’ to the 
last to drown the softer accents of her own heart.” 

‘* When you have told Professor Moors your sus- 
picions about me, if you have not already done so, 
your duty will be ended, Much joy may you find in 
your bootless task!” said Miss Newell, rising, and 
now thoroughly angry. 

‘* Well, I am not at all surprised. You are tired 
now, but some time you will do me justice. By-the- 
way, I wanted to ask you to spend a few weeks with 
me in the city next month. You were never properly 
introduced into society, you know.” 

** Oh, I understand,” said Miss Newell. ‘ You 
think that now I am to be alone in the world I need 
a little of your wise advertising and bargaining to 
save me from a forlorn old-maidhood. So kind of 
you! But I tell you I hate the dependence of mar- 
ried life. The helpless condition and the narrow, 
shallow life of most married women is the most pa- 
thetic thing in the whole wide world to me. I will 
show people that one woman at least has sense 
enough to take care of herself. Whatever else I 
was made to do in the world I was not made to 
smirk, and simper, and blush, under the stare of ev- 
ery brainless, impudent beau.” 

“T am not surprised, my dear, at your feelings,” 
said Mrs. Elmore, “ but you need rest now—so good- 
night. Mary will show you to your room.” 

“No, I am not at all surprised,” she soliloquized, 
after her guest had retired. “ Poor girl! she knows 
she has betrayed her secret tome. Her pride will 
make her avoid me. Her heart will have a long and 
lonely conflict with her ambition, and we may well be 
anxious about the result. I shall not be surprised, 
however it may end. It is such a satisfaction to 
foresee things !” and she looked abstractedly through 
the bottom of her empty wineglass at the dying fire 
till she realized that she was both sleepy and chilly. 

Early in the morning she was awakened by a 
gentle tap at her door, and Miss Newell’s voice: 
“Don't get up ; I must go home before breakfast, 
and I only wanted you to lend me a book.” 

“ Certainly ; anything,” said Mrs. Elmore. 

‘I did not mean to be rude last night. Do for- 
get it.” 

“Of course. I told you I was not surprised un- 
der the circumstances,” replied Mrs. Elmore, trying 
to rouse herself. 

On going down-stairs an hour later she looked 
over the shelves of her library, and could not help 
smiling and murmuring to herself, “I am not sur- 
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prised,” as she noticed that the “ Vita Nuova” was 
missing. 

It was very lonely at Miss Newell’s during the 
week while her brother was away. The only in- 
mates of the large, old-fashioned house besides her- 
self were an invalid mother, a little brother, and two 
servants. After breakfast, and when the day’s mar- 
keting had been done, Miss Newell retired to her 
own room. It was one she had occupied alone from 
her girlhood, and it was filled with the relics of 
many a girlish enthusiasm. There was a small case 
of geological specimens, a well-prepared herbarium, 
the skeleton of a cat she had dissected, and several 
birds stuffed by her own hands in her college-days. 
The walls were covered with portraits of all styles 
and sizes, of what she poetically called the heroines 
of the ages, and which she had been at great pains 
and much expense to collect. All types of woman- 
hood, historic and fictitious, from Minerva to Mrs. 
Somerville, from Chriemhild and Trojan Helen to 
Florence Nightingale and George Eliot, were grouped 
on the walls with evident care, but upon a principle 
not obvious to any but herself. They were framed, 
too, in every conceivable way, and not according to 
the value or style of the picture, but evidently ac- 
cording to some sense of poetic fitness. Some were 
deeply matted in gilt and velvet, and some only bor- 
dered by varnished burs, spruce-cones, and oak- 
leaves, and some were framed in spatter-work or 
plain white paper curiously folded and cut. A large 
and well-selected library occupied one side of the 
room, in which historical works seemed to pre- 
dominate, and all the furniture was rich, but plain 
and worn, 

Miss Newell seated herself before the small coal- 
stove, and was soon absorbed in the book she had 
borrowed. As she read the passionate sonnets she 
tried to trace the maze of fact and allegory in their 
mystic lines, crammed as full of meaning as a caba- 
listic text. She saw how the poet’s ambition was 
fired, and his soul expanded and tempered by the 
heat of love into genius—a love which, perhaps, she 
who was its object never suspected. She recalled 
how the young professor had, the evening before, 
contrasted the purity of Dante’s passion with the pa- 
gan love described by Tibullus and Apuleius, and 
the half-sentimental, half-sensuous love of knight- 
errantry, and the poet’s noble frankness with the 
vanity of Rousseau, and his willing docility to the 
teachings of affliction with the long heart-martyrdoms 
of asceticism, until at last, wearied and dissatisfied, 
she threw down the book, put on her shawl, and 
set out upon her solitary daily walk. 

The weather had grown colder in the night, the 
wind was biting, and the walks were slippery. But 
the usual two miles were faithfully done. As she 
returned past the college the hour-bell was ringing, 
and she turned her steps, as she was quite in the 
habit of doing, toward one of the lecture-rooms 
where all resident graduates were allowed to attend 
whenever they chose. She had often visited Pro- 
fessor Moors’s room, but now she lingered in the 
hall till the students had all taken their places. It 





required a slight effort to enter, and she hardly knew 
whether she was more relieved or disappointed to 
find that the wizen-faced Dr. Skinner had been as- 
signed this room, and with his hard, dry sentences 
and crispy German accent, was beginning a lecture 
on philosophy. She tried to understand something 
about the absolute spirit, and pure thought, and 
divine archetypal intuitions, but the desolate snow- 
scape which she saw through the window was more 
interesting. Just before the close of the hour, how- 
ever, her attention was arrested by a transition in the 
lecture. 

“We come now,” said the professor, ‘‘ to Schleier- 
macher, whose position is in many respects the ex- 
act opposite of the pure, dry intellectuality of Hegel. 
The former believed that feeling, not thought, is the 
absolute ; that growth in the consciousness of de- 
pendence, not independence, is the true measure of 
human progress; that enthusiasm is better than 
reasoning or science ; that it is delicacy and inten- 
sity of feeling that make genius in the artist, con- 
science in the reformer, faith in the devotee, and the 
truest nobility in man, and especially in woman. 
The highest and absolute form of feeling is a sense 
of dependence upon something that is above us, 
His pupil, Neander, summarized his system of re- 
ligious doctrine in the phrase ‘ The heart makes the 
theologian.’ There is no such type of the true rela- 
tion of the Church through all its membership to 
Christ as pure wifely love.” 

Miss Newell had listened to the same words six 
years before, but they had made no impression upon 
her. Without thinking deeply on what she had heard 
and read that morning, she went home with a vague, 
half-serious thought that Providence had somehow 
conspired with Mrs. Elmore to alter the course of life 
she had marked out for herself, but this she vowed 
with the greatest earnestness they should never do. 
This impression was not lessened when, on entering 
the dining-room, she found a formal invitation for 
herself and brother to attend the usual New-Year's 
reception in the college-parlors, where she knew she 
should meet Professor Moors, with whom she had not 
spoken since his return from the summer vacation. 

When the evening came, Miss Newell found her- 
self instinctively avoiding the young professor. Their 
eyes met once or twice during the evening, but tow- 
ard its close they suddenly found themselves face to 
face. 

“It is singular,” he said, “how we escape each 
other. This is the third evening I have lately spent 
where you were, but we have not met since last com- 
mencement.” 

Confused to feel that in spite of herself her man- 
ner was never more frigid, Miss Newell could only 
say: 
“‘I hope your summer was pleasantly passed. 
You were in Maine, I think?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “The lonesome life I lead 
here has made me enjoy my home-visits more than 
ever before. What a wonderful place this is for 
work—so quiet and so healthful! But when one 
feels the need of rest and recreation, then the trou- 
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ble begins. One asks one after another of his 
friends to walk, finds them always preoccupied, and 
then has to force himself to go stupidly and lone- 
somely without company. One may drum on his 
piano when he is sick of work, but if he studies 
new pieces it is work again. There is no one to 
play whist, or even chess. If one could work here 
all the time, he would not get pessimistic. As it is, 
I confess I do sometimes.” 

“ Happy at work, and miserable when play-time 
comes!” said Miss Newell, now almost surprised at 
her own animation. “Then I ought to wish youa 
most !aborious life. Probably you have eaten so 
much of the fruit of the tree of knowledge that you 
are divinely sentenced to greater toil than most of 
us. 

“No,” replied he, very gravely. “ That is the 
root of most of the gloomy philosophy so alarmingly 
prevalent nowadays. Sound knowledge never brings 
unhappiness. The fall was a yet more supreme 
blessing to the race than Jesus himself brought. I 
have always told my classes that ‘ Faust’ and all 
that sort of works are immoral because they dis- 
pute the fact that the human mind was designed to 
seek the unattainable, like a ship built for the sea 
and not the harbor, with many sails and but one an- 
chor. Those who have really tasted the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge have come to know that on the 
whole, as things are, the most toilsome life is the 
healthiest, happiest, most successful—in short, the 
best and fullest, however measured.” 


“‘T have vaguely felt that myself, and I am grate- 
ful to you for saying it so distinctly,” said Miss 


Newell, heartily. “ But yet it is so different with 
me! I say to myself every day, I must work harder, 
though I have nothing more definite to work for than 
self-culture. And now when I am about to break 
up my dull home-life here, and have nothing to 
care for but my own culture, I am very sad, and begin 
to realize how happy I Aave been.” 

“Yours is a rare good fortune,” said the profess- 
or, “‘when contrasted with the dreadful drudgery 
of a teacher’s life, for I confess I should give up my 
theory if I had no higher ideal of work than even I 
am able to put into practice.” 

“You think teaching so hard, then?” she asked. 

“No one who has not tried it,” replied the pro- 
fessor, “ can imagine the petty vexations, the carking 
cares, the lifeless routine, and the abjectness of spirit, 
which it is impossible for even the best entirely to 
escape.” 

“Then what do you think,” she added, quickly, 
“of the condition of so many women who prefer the 
lowest grade of it, at starvation prices, to the many 
other things that a woman may do?” 

“They do not enter upon it as a life’s work,” he 
replied, “but only as a makeshift, till marriage or 
something else comes to them. Of course, they do 
not enjoy it. Women need a congenial and all-ab- 
sorbing ‘task for a life-preserver’ as much as men,” 
he continued, speaking now more and more earnest- 
ly and disconnectedly, as he felt himself borne along 
on a new and more dangerous hobby of his. “ And 





that is the whole of woman’s rights? Look at it! 
The women will have to answer for a large share of 
the disorders of modern society. They must be 
fashionable, though their children are neglected and 
their husbands become mere money-hunters, or per- 
haps thieves. Half of them would rather live in an 
expensive hotel than be mistresses of the best of 
homes, ‘Anything but domestic life,’ is the cry. 
They will teach, preach, stand behind counters, set 
type, write books, and what not, all at half prices, 
rather than rescue the kitchen and the nursery 
from foreign incompetency. Most of them, too, are 
invalids nowadays, no more fit to marry than they 
are to compete with men in active life, and so they 
are selfish, morbidly excitable, yet often strangely 
unfeeling, never satisfied—in short, have all the 
symptoms of mental and physical invalidism. Look 
at our young lady students. There is not one of 
them, however much she might want to marry, who 
would not feel a little humiliated afterward to be 
found washing dishes or making bread, and all her 
old mates would pity her, and think her education 
was, of course, a dead loss, And yet, no one thinks 
it particularly hard for a young lawyer, however 
superior his training, to begin his profession as_the 
counsel of a drunken Irishwoman or a hog-thief, or 
for a young doctor to work half a day in trying to 
set one of the broken metatarsal bones of a dirty 
negro’s foot. Three-quarters of the happiness of 
the human race ought to be domestic, and would be, 
if our wrong-headed women had developed instead 
of turned their backs upon that good old Anglo- 
Saxon home-life, which is the best character-school, 
the best source of high motive power, the most puri- 
fying and refining influence in the whole world,” 

The professor was speaking with great earnest- 
ness, and would have said more, had he not noticed 
with real alarm the rigid pallor of his listener’s face. 
Before he could express his concern, however, she 
was speaking very rapidly : 

“You have made me listen to the most cruel, 
yes, insulting words I can conceive of! Women 
have always been victims of man’s selfishness and 
tyranny, but not often in the worst days of such un- 
gallant, rankling, wholesale condemnation. Have 
you studied all the abuse of woman’s worst enemies, 
to vent it upon me? I have heard of such ideas, 
but never supposed before that they were sincerely 
held, much less that I should ever listen to their 
avowal by a man of intelligence. Most of your no- 
tions are as false as they are outgrown. If woman 
is feeble, man made her so. If she is vain, it is be- 
cause man has condemned her to a shallow life. If 
she hates the domestic circle, it is because she has 
always been made a slave there. But she is and 
does none of these. She is longing for a fuller, . 
higher life, with all the strength of her nature. She 
may seem at times unfeeling, but it is because she 
longs so sternly to know, be, and do, more in the 
world ; and man, instead of helping her to realize 
her aspirations, thrusts his hard, cold fist in her face 
when she attempts to rise. Sir, you are most unjust 
and unfeeling.” 
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Passionately as she spoke, her face had now 


| 


*** All right, Becky,’ says he, ‘but sich gals ez 


almost a beseeching look, and she stood with her | Josie, they'll either marry some shiftless scaly 


hands clasped and her eyes cast down. 


gump that comes gallivantin’ an’ honey-fuglin” round 


“If I am so heartless, I can doubtless do nothing | 'em, that they don’t really care a bung-town for, 


more agreeable than to leave you,” said Professor 
Moors, as he turned away to chat gayly with a group 
of lady students till the party dispersed. 

Two weeks passed. Professor 
Miss Newell several times on the street, but her bows 
had been so very distant that he was not a little sur- 
prised to find one morning among his letters an in- 
vitation, written in a clear, bold hand, to attend 
a tea-party at her home, to which was added a re- 
quest that he would mark out for her and bring with 
him a short course of reading in romantic fiction. 
She had from principle read very little in that direc- 
tion, the note went on to state, so that the commonest 
stories would probably be new to her. Professor 
Moors prepared, with much care, a short list of rep- 
resentative novels, such as could be found in the 
college library, and such as he fancied would benefit 
and perhaps please her most. It did not occur to 
him until he afterward glanced over the list that the 
characters most prominently portrayed in every work 
he had selected were women, as Romola, Annele, 
Irma, Lucille, etc., who had been humbled and at 
last sweetened and regenerated by long and painful 
tribulation. It wasa curious circumstance ; he would 
mention it to Miss Newell. When the evening came, 
notwithstanding his early arrival, he was somewhat 
disappointed to find the large old parlors already 
quite full of guests. On entering, Miss Newell re- 
ceived him in a cold and, as he was a trifle piqued to 
fancy, condescending manner, and turned immedi- 
ately away to other comers, and it was in vain that 
he sought to meet her again. Soon a lap-tea was 
served, and he found himself seated between a sub- 
stantial old shopkeeper and his wife, where he could 
not help listening to the harsh voice of Miss New- 
ell’s grandmother, who had come up from the city 
with one of her daughters for a week’s visit. The 
old lady was a little hard of hearing, and was speak- 
ing in a correspondingly loud voice to Mrs. Elmore. 

“What upon airth! You don’t say so! Ef I 
could b’lieve it, I should feel middlin’ kind o’ streaked 
about it myself. But it just can’t be. Why, bless 
yer, when she was in pantalettes, she was a’ready 
the pertest, sassiest little minx ye ever seed, and so 
chuck full o’ grit that her big brother darsent pester 
her. When she got put out she wouldn’t go round 
tewin’ and takin’ on, but she’d just spunk right up 
to the biggest on’em. Her gran’ther used to say, 
says he, ‘Won't she wear the britches when she 
gets married, though? Won't her man hev to stan’ 
round lively ef her dander gets up? I tell you, 
Beckey,’ he used to say, ‘ef he don’t jest toe the 
line to a dotted ¢, she'll skin the poor coot. I kin 
see her now,’ says he, ‘ a-deaconin’ and a-readin’ it 
off to him, 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘there’s one thing—she won’t 
fret her gizzard clean out of her ef she don’t git 
married, as some gals I knows on, and that is some 
comfort anyhow.’ 


| 


| 


Moors had met | 


"cause they don’t want ter be old maids, and 'cause 
they want a man to boss ‘round ; or else they'll get 
on a new bent, and come and knuckle all under to 
some strappin’, big, bullyin’ feller, who'll tame ’em 


| down like a cosset-lamb.’ 





“* Well, then,’ thinks I, ‘ she’d best lay out to git 
along without marryin’.” And soI told her father 
afore he died ; and when a gal gits to be twenty- 
eight and can bait her hook with such a fortune as 
Josie, and hain’t had any bite, she'd better stop 
fishin’.” 

Mrs. Elmore said nothing, and the old lady re- 
marking that she was ‘clean tuckered out,’ and sol- 
acing herself with a pinch of snuff, went up-stairs to 
bed, and the company heard a few blasts as from a 
distant fog-horn, as she struck the key-note of the 
nasal music that usually soothed her slumbers. 

The professor had no opportunity to speak with 
Miss Newell till her guests were taking their de- 
parture. Then he handed her the list of books 
without a word of explanation, as he bade her good- 
night. 

Exactly at the end of another fortnight he found 
another note upon the desk of his recitation-room, 
placed there, perhaps, to escape the all-seeing eyes 
of the gossipy postmistress : 


“ Miss Newell’s compliments to Professor Moors. 
Would he be so kind as to allow her to be the com- 
panion of one of his ‘ stupid, lonesome’ walks? She 
wishes to say something particular to him. She will 
be at home after ten o’clock every day this week.” 


The professor waited several days, and it was not 
till late Saturday afternoon that he rang Miss New- 


ell’s door-bell. She answered it herself, and left him 
standing fora moment in the hall, while she made 
ready to accompany him. As they started out, he 
almost fancied he heard Mrs. Elmore’s merry laugh 
within. He might have been mistaken. They 
walked rapidly. Each repeatedly accused the other 
of trying to keep ahead. Then they would slacken 
their pace for a moment, but it was sure to accel- 
erate again till one or the other proposed to go 
slower. On and on they walked along the icy glen- 
road, till the sun went down, and the bright, early 
stars of a mid-winter night came out. 

“ We will turn back, Miss Newell, whenever you 
wish,” he had said, repeatedly, and she had always 
answered : 

“T am not at all tired. Walk just as far as you 
would without me.” 

By following the glen round a curve of several 
miles, they could reach home by an unfrequented 
road over the hill past the spring and the old hotel, 
without any sudden turn about, and this course they 
both at last seemed resolved upon. Their talk was 
mainly of objects by the way, the club, and other 
indifferent topics. Each felt that the other was 
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slightly constrained and uninteresting, though the 
conversation was not allowed to flag for an instant. 
As they were entering the village, Miss Newell sud- 
denly asked : 

“Why did you choose for me only stories of 
proud women becoming broken-hearted?” 

“It was purely accidental,” he said, quickly. “I 
did not notice it till it was too late, or I would 
have changed the list. I found no chance to speak 
of it that evening.” 

“You surely do not go so far,” asked she, “as to 
think that women need to be schooled by such terri- 
ble experience, to teach them a proper sense of their 
dependence? You have not pointed me to your ideal 
of woman’s life?” 

“ By no means,” he replied. 

“I should prefer to know more about the ideal 
men of romance,” she said, “so I have asked Mrs. 
Elmore to select some reading for me. I want more 
action. I admire force, energy. That is why I like 
Carlyle. I am coming to believe in work, perhaps, 
as much as you. But purely sedentary, mental work 
would be dull to me, I fear. Do you not feel it 
so?” 

“I do not find it dull, though, of course, it is 
often exhausting,” he replied. 

They had reached Miss Newell’s gate now, and 
late as it was, and supperless as they both were, she 
paused and said : 

“You spoke of being lonesome, and well you 
might, shut up in that desolate room of yours, I 
know how to pity any one who suffers so, and have 
often felt, too, that you were distressed by some pri- 
vate grief or misfortune. Concealed sorrow, you 
know, sickens and kills. You need a confidant and 
an adviser. As the latter, please let me say, look 
to your health. Do not work sohard. Be out-of- 
doors more. I should be very glad to walk again— 
to play whist with you some night ; still more, to hear 
any of your music.” 

She spoke very firmly and deliberately, and still 
lingered. 

The professor tried to conceal his confusion, and 
could only reply : 

“I shall be happy to call again, but it is so late 
I must really bid you good-night now.” 

She turned away suddenly, and the professor 
heard the gate close with great force as he walked 
off rapidly toward his room. 

Weeks passed again. Miss Newell’s grandmoth- 
er had taken her departure, and Mrs. Elmore, who 
was almost her only intimate friend, had gone to the 
city. Her brother’s wedding had just been cele- 
brated, but Miss Newell still remained in Spring- 
town. The professor, perhaps, did not realize how 
lonely she felt ; at any rate he did not call. The 
first of April came, and with it another note in a 
hand that he did not recognize. It was written with 
a pencil, was slightly soiled and crumpled, and many 
words and phrases were underscored. It read as 
follows : 


“My DEAR PROFESSOR Moors: I trust and 





respect you so much that I venture to write what, 
perhaps, no woman ever wrote to a man, and my 
only excuse is that I believe no such circumstances 
ever existed before. I love you more and more every 
day in spite of myself. What can I do except to say, 
as Rosalind told poor Orlando, ‘I am yours if you 
will marry me?’ You need a wife and a home. 
Perhaps it is for me to say, first, that any differences 
which may exist in our circumstances should not be 
a barrier to our love. 

“If your heart does not tell you who wrote this, 
know that it is from one who would celebrate leap- 
year day, which is also her birthday, in a way as rare 
as that event. In great suspense, 

“ Devotedly yours, 
“ ALPHA, 

‘* P. S.—Please destroy this note I have now car- 
ried a month without daring to send it.” 


The professor read the note again and again. He 
could not think it a joke, though received upon “ All- 
Fools’-day,” and his suspicions at once pointed to 
the true source of it. He attempted no reply for 
several days, while his students found occasion for 
some amusement in his fits of abstraction in the 
class-room, and some of the bolder ones ventured to 
give incoherent answers, while he gazed out of the 
window, till a suppressed burst of merriment would 
recall his thoughts to the work in hand. 

The class in Chaucer became uncontrollable, and 
he quite lost his temper, when one day he said to a 
young lady student: ‘* Please begin— 

* When that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The drought of March hath perced to the roote,’ 


and scan the first twenty lines, Miss—Newell.” 

Within the next week he wrote, and afterward 
destroyed, many replies, until at last the following 
was written, and, a few days later, sent : 


‘My Goop FRIEND Miss NEWELL: I received 
on April Ist an anonymous note, which I believe to 
have been from you, and the contents of which I 
believe to be as sincerely meant as they were frank- 
ly spoken. I need scarcely say that your confidence 
shall be forever sacredly kept. But I ought now, 
by every consideration, to be no less plain in reply. 
If I have in any way become an object of your pity, 
I have at least never sought to win your love, nor 
consciously given you any right to fancy that I loved 
you. But whatever my feelings may be, I am com- 
pelled to believe that the love you express is too 
selfish and shallow, as it is evidently too sudden, to 
sanction the great experiment of life. You are can- 
did enough to say I need a wife. I do feel more 
deeply day by day the need of companionship and 
sympathy in my own lines of interest—in fine, of a 
true helpmeet. But my ideal of wedlock is, I hope, 
so high that I never should dare to propose marriage 
from such or any other motives of convenience or 
necessity. I will venture only to remind you that 
there are thousands in the world who would eagerly 
seek what I am and always shall be so very old- 
fashioned as to refuse—wives who prefer to adorn 
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social or public life rather than the domestic circle, 
and who bring to it pride and wealth rather than 
true and tender love, which alone can give happy 
and sweet-tempered content and satisfaction to the 
humblest home. 
“ Yours truly and sincerely, 
“ OMEGA.” 


Miss Newell’s daily walks had become very irreg- 
ular during the dreary days of real suspense before 
she received this letter ; sometimes they were qmit- 
ted, and, when taken, were over unfrequented roads 
or during the hours when she knew the professor 
would be engaged at the college. When it came at 
last, she hastened to lock herself into her room, un- 
heated though it chanced to be before she opened it, 
and even then she paused, looked toward all the 
corners of the room, listened till she could hear her 
own heart heat, then took it from the envelope and 
resolutely tried to calm herself as she turned it over 
in her hand and walked to and fro. At last she 
spread it out upon the standing-desk where she gen- 
erally studied, and read it carefully, sentence by sen- 
tence, trying to catch the full import of every clause 
as she proceeded. When she had done, and as she 
was slowly and mechanically folding it, she caught a 
glimpse of her own face in the mirror which had 
always hung before the desk. The cheeks of the 
image she saw there were so blanched, the lips so 
firmly compressed, the brow so rigid, the face so 
hard and stern, that she started back with sudden dis- 
may at a visage soold and haggard. The air seemed 
to grow close, and there was such a heaviness now 
at her heart that she staggered, clutching wildly at 
the nearest support, and bringing down the case 
of geological specimens—stones, skeleton, and all— 
bruising herself severely by falling upon them. She 
did not faint, but hefore she could rise both her ser- 
vants were knocking at the door in great alarm to 
know what had happened. She left them to collect 
the treasures which hitherto no hand but her own 
had been allowed to touch, and arrayed herself, 
scarcely knowing what she did, and started out for 
a walk. 

She had not gone so far since the long walk with 
the professor, and tea was waiting when she returned. 
Her little brother had already climbed into his chair 
and was waiting very impatiently. He checked his 
clamor suddenly when she appeared, looked long 
and earnestly in her face, tried to steady his manly 
little lip and keep back the rising tears, but soon 
began to cry aloud. “Josie don’t care for little 
brother, or she would not walk so far off, and look 
so tired and so sorry,” was the only articulate form 
of his grief. 

** Yes, Josie does love little brother, and will 
make him happy,” she said, impulsively clasping him 
in her arms and finding relief at last in mingling her 
tears with his. ‘‘ But Josie is all alone now, and lit- 
tle brother must love her too.” 

The little fellow was greatly astonished at this 
sudden burst of tenderness, and still more so when 
his sister did not call Kate as was her wont, but took 





him up to bed herself, and sat at his bedside till he 
fell asleep. 

Sunday came, and again Miss Newell found her- 
self listening to the crispy accents of the German 
professor, whose turn it chanced to be to officiate in 
the college chapel. He was so skeptical, and withal 
so dry and philosophical, that he was far from popu- 
lar. But for once he had left his too critical meth- 
ods and chosen a large, sympathetic theme. He 
spoke of the corn of wheat falling into the ground 
and dying that it might bring forth much fruit, and 
of the blessings that attended self-sacrifice. 

‘** We are seldom called upon,” the speaker said, 
**to die for a good cause as thousands have been in 
the past. Ours is the harder duty of /iving daily and 
hourly for those objects which are dearer than life. 
The Christ of our day would have toiled to the wea- 
ry end of a long life. When the heart and the mind 
have once made the great surrender to those objects 
which are higher and larger and more glorious than 
they, there comes a sweetness, a strength, and a light, 
unknown before. To live for self is suicide of all that 
is best in us. Look at the faith of one-fourth of the 
whole race, that annihilation, absolute and complete, 
is the supreme good to be always toiled and prayed 
for. For them, this hidden secret sense, that urges 
them to ‘some unknown good,’ is strong enough to 
be followed against the current of every other known 
motive, wealth, fame, power, or happiness, here or 
hereafter. The great lesson is, that man’s use to 
men is all, his credit with them nothing.” 

Miss Newell followed the speaker intently. As 
she walked slowly home she felt in her breast a sen- 
timent of restfulness and peace, that had been a 
stranger there for many a day, and which so trans- 
fused her very slumbers that night that she awoke 
in the morning with a strong sense that something 
unremembered had just faded from her soul too tran- 
scendently sweet to be ever thought or felt again, 
and some days passed before the old bitterness grad- 
ually began to return. 

Meanwhile the professor had been expecting an 
angry reply, but two weeks passed and he heard noth- 
ing. At length he learned that Miss Newell had gone 
to the city very soon after the date of his note. “She 
is with Mrs. Elmore,” he said to himself, ‘‘ and will, 
doubtless, find in her circle suitors more to her mind, 
who will gladly fall at her feet and offer far higher 
and more congenial stations than I can ever hope for. 
She is likely enough already ashamed of her fiit- 
ting interest in me, associated as it was with an ill- 
judged avowal, which must, upon mature reflection, 
injure her self-respect as deeply as my perhaps too 
harsh reply must have humiliated her pride. The 
village gossips, then, are right. Mrs. Elmore is an 
intriguing, mercenary match-maker, who has ac- 
quired a morbid, almost insane, passion for traffick- 
ing in affection, and Miss Newell is heartless enough 
deliberately to place herself in such hands, because 
the time has come when she feels the need of a 
home.” 

With such thoughts the professor applied himself 
with renewed energy to the work of his chosen field, 
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while spring passed and the busy season of com- 
mencement came on apace. Mrs, Elmore had now 
returned alone to her summer-home, while Miss 
Newell’s house still remained closed and billeted 
“ For sale.” 

One day in glancing over the morning papers in 
the college reading-room, Professor Moors noticed 
the following advertisement : 


“Miss Josephine Newell’s Collegiate Institute 
for Young Ladies will be opened in the fall on the 
completion of the new buildings, to all who pass the 
required examination. A full corps of competent 
instructors has been engaged, who will arrange a 
new advanced and thorough course. Many special 
city privileges have been secured for the pupils, and 
the endowment is such that free tuition is offered for 
the first year. The patronage of all who desire a 
higher culture for women is respectfully solicited.” 


His interest was at once so strongly aroused by 
what he read that he hastily determined, though not 
without many misgivings, to call on Mrs. Elmore and 
learn more about it. As he waited in her parlor he 
reflected that he must be wary and not rouse any sus- 
picion by displaying more than an educator's inter- 
est in a new scheme. He would bring it in incident- 
ally. Besides, if she suspected any curiosity on his 
part, it would be like her to refuse to gratify it. 

But such thoughts were cut short as she entered 
the room and began abruptly: ‘‘ What have you 
Springtown people been doing to drive Miss Newell 
away? I left her remarkably happy and contented, 
and on my return I find that she has fled away as if 
in a panic, without a single adieu to her friends 
here, and has embarked all her property ina new- 
fangled educational scheme. I always thought she 
had too level a business head to run any such risk. 
I must find out more about it.” 

“ You have not seen her, then, in the city?” he 
asked. 

“No, indeed!” she replied. “I heard of her 
enterprise, but she did not call, and, of course, I 
could not run after her.” 

“T suppose she will make a veritable Lady 
Psyche or an Ida,” said the professor, who, although 
he felt that he was being watched, could not repress 
a slight inflection of contempt. 

“That can hardly be known till some admirer 
has courage enough to woo her,” said Mrs. Elmore, 
so innocently that Professor Moors felt that his cu- 
riosity had not betrayed him, and he might further 
indulge with safety. 

“TI do not think,” she added, very gravely, “that 
she will ever become a regular man-hater. She has 
too much sentiment and sense. Besides, she has 
chosen for herself the department of romantic fic- 
tion! She says, I am told, that her school is de- 
signed to make women first, ladies afterward.” 

“But,” he asked, “‘ you do not think she can suc- 
ceed with her new method, and quite without expe- 
rience, too?” 

“I think she will use up all her substance and 
die in the attempt rather than fail,” said Mrs. Elmore, 





warmly. “You do not know her. When she has 
once set her mind upon an object, obstacles seem 
only to rouse her into new action. Perseverance is 
the chief trait of her character. So no measure of 
success would surprise me.” 

“The higher education of woman,” said the pro- 
fessor, abstractedly, ‘‘ is certainly an object worthy 
the devotion of the wisest and best, but she will need 
to husband all her resources to effect any reforms in 
the direction I presume she intends,” 

“‘ She will arn lessons of more value than any 
she will be able to “each others,” Mrs. Elmore re- 
plied. “I think she will be changed herself in her 
work far more than she will change the inveterate 
prejudices she must encounter where she is.” 

The professor was heartily glad to find himself 
so far mistaken in his judgment of Miss Newell, 
and now could not avoid a vague suspicion of a pos- 
sible cause for her sudden enterprise which he did 
not allow himself to entertain, and reproached him- 
self for even fancying. 

A year passed away, and brought to Professor 
Moors all the weary, uneventful round of duties which 
fill up a teacher's life so often with only faint-hearted- 
ness and petty, oppressive care. But he succeeded at 
last, with a purer ambition and a more resolute will 
than ever before, in so absorbing himself in the work of 
his chosen field that a fresh and generous enthusiasm, 
hitherto unfelt, was opening new sources of conscious 
power and enjoyment. He became more and more 
firmly wedded to his daily tasks. His teaching was 
so successful, and the recognition of his contribu- 
tions to his chosen department was so general and 
hearty, aud his judgment on all educational matters 
so mature and well informed, that the trustees at 
their annual meeting, though not without much op- 
position from the older members of the board on 
account of his youth, at last voted to confer on him 
the newly-vacated position of vice-president, which, 
on account of the age and infirmity of the president, 
was the virtual head of the college. 

Meanwhile, with her helpless mother and little 
brother, Miss. Newell had taken up her abode in the 
bustling little city of Ashton, near.to the scene of 
her newly-chosen labors. Here her crotchety, petu- 
lant old grandmother had for years dwelt alone in 
her own house with her servants, not far from the 
residence of her son’s family. She had promised to 
reward one after another of her relatives by a gen- 
erous remembrance in her will, if they would live 
with her; and several of them had made the at- 
tempt, but she was so absolute and exacting, and so 
bad-tempered, that they had all left her to a solitude 
which she had slowly come to enjoy, till now the 
gathering infirmities of years had brought a growing 
sense of helplessness, She had always abused Josie’s 
mother—now as a soft-hearted, weak-minded thing, 
whom her son was impulsive enough to marry out of 
sheer pity; now as a wily, scheming upstart, who 
had woven her subtile charms about her husband’s 
heart with a cunning inspired by ambition, not by 
love. Still Josie had always been her favorite grand- 
child. The old lady now felt selfishly glad that she 
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did not seem disposed to marry, and glad that her 
new enterprise had brought her, even with her de- 
tested invalid mother, to be an inmate of the same 
house with her. 

Miss Newell found herself living in a new world. 
It was not the ideal life her fancy had so often 
painted. 
she had little time at first to indulge in feelings of 
either joy or regret. Her heart beat high with as- 
piration and hope. If love was denied her, she was 
about to find more than it could give in a new mis- 
sion broad as philanthropy itself, and high and noble 
as a purely unselfish devotion could make it. She 
was surprised at her own executive energy and dis- 
patch. The buildings rose rapidly. The design, 
the arrangement of rooms and grounds, all was her 
own. She figured out every night an approximate 
estimate of the expenses of the day in labor and 
material, interested prominent citizens to subscribe 
for a scholarship and prize fund, and found time to 
visit many other institutions large and small, and to 
gain some insight into methods of instruction and 
administration, besides devoting a stated portion of 
each day to special preparation in her own line of 
teaching. The city council had been induced to re- 
mit her municipal taxes for the first year, and even 
the school board were at first disposed to make 
friendly advances. 

At last all things were ready, and the institute 
was thrown open to students. Three-quarters of the 
large bevy of young ladies who presented themselves 
succeeded in passing the required examination, the 
standard of which, though it was held ostentatiously 
high in the prospectus, it was thought best quietly to 
lower, like a leaping-pole in a circus-ring, which is 
ducked dexterously down under the feet of the clum- 
siest athlete, and then instantly raised higher than 
ever. All the exercises of dedication and inaugura- 
tion were postponed till the end of the academical 
year, and a sort of scholastic quiet gradually began 
to pervade the premises. All the while, with rare 
administrative tact, Miss Newell was at work col- 
lecting and investing funds, animating: her band of 
teachers with her own spirit, personally soliciting 
patronage, and everywhere directing improvements, 
so that she found time for but three hours per week 
of actual class-room work. 

But now one of those strange and startling trage- 
dies of domestic life, which often seem too sudden 
and phenomenal for the uses of fiction, came like 
a stunning volcanic explosion, which scatters its 
scorching débris over newly-mown but fertile and re- 
blooming acres. Miss Newell’s mother had once 
been a woman of much intelligence and breadth of 
sympathy, but affliction, confirmed moodiness, and 
fancied neglect, had slowly led her from easy-going, 
liberal views upon religious matters first to absolute 
and implicit faith in the letter of Scripture, and 
then to a sterner and severer subjection of her reason 
to the captious logic of medizval interpretations. 
The good women of the Presbyterian Church in 
Springtown, who had often held their sewing-circles 
at Miss Newell’s for her mother’s accommodation, 


It was so crowded with occupations that | 





were sometimes thrilled by the impassioned fervor 
with which her mother applied her favorite denun- 
ciatory texts to some of their commonly-sanctioned 
practices and amusements. The vigorous austerity 
of Puritanism was the form of life contemplated by 
the Bible she read. Her creed continued to grow 
narrow as her heart grew cold, till at length all her 
thoughts centred about the doctrine of the depravity 
of the human heart, and the awful hazard of eternal 
despair which encompasses every soul. She loved 
more and more the solitude of her own room. Her 
gloomy, brooding self-consciousness could be broken 
only momentarily by the society of friends or by 
riding abroad. At length the sense of impending 
doom of which she lost no opportunity to warn oth- 
ers with grim vehemence, as they gradually left her 
to her own musings, she began to feel for herself. 
When she was moved to Ashton she seemed bright- 
er for a time, but at length shut herself up in her 
own room to escape the occasional outbursts of the 
temper of her mother-in-law, and would allow no 
one to enter save her children. 

One evening, to celebrate the close of the win- 
ter’s term, Miss Newell had prepared, with her grand- 
mother’s reluctant consent, to entertain a select num- 
ber of her friends and patrons. The guests had as- 
sembled, and were chatting in the parlor, while in 
the dining-room Miss Newell was herself superin- 
tending the preparation of the table. Wine was 
standing upon the sideboard, and some one had struck 
up a merry air upon the old piano. Suddenly Miss 
Newell’s mother appeared in the parlor doorway, and 
gazed about with a glance so fierce and frowning 
that to those who noted her she seemed like the sud- 
den apparition of a horrible spectre. In an instant, 
and without a word, she hobbled unaided to the 
dining-room. 

“ Why, mother,” exclaimed Miss Newell, in great 
astonishment, “ how in the world did you get down- 
stairs? We said nothing to you about it, because 
we feared it would distress you. You shall stay now, 
and have a seat here next to me.” 

“ Josephine, Josephine !” cried her mother, aloud, 
her rancor against happiness roused almost to frenzy. 
“In there you have made me hear the sound of the 
dance. This you have made a room for gluttons 
and wine-bibbers,” she continued, slowly and more 
loudly than before. “I have raised up children, 
and they have rebelled against me. You have brought 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. Would 
to God that you had never been born !” 

Mortified and really alarmed at the unusual vio- 
lence of these exclamations, Miss Newell could only 
entreat her to calm herself, and speak lower. 

‘‘ Never!” she shouted. “I speak the still small 
voice of conscience and of God—a voice you must 
hear again at the last great day. Help me to my 
room now,” she added, a new and sudden purpose 
changing her voice and manner. ‘‘ There you can- 
not hinder me from praying God to pluck your soul 
as a brand from the burning. Then I shall have 
finished my duty toward you.” 

She was aided up-stairs, and the company had 
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just taken their seats about the table, awkwardly try- 
ing to resume their tone after the embarrassing in- 
cident, when a heavy, falling sound was heard over- 
head. Instantly every face took on a look of terror, 
and, without a spoken word, the thrill of a nameless 
fear chilled every heart, and Miss Newell, her grand- 
mother, and several of the more familiar guests, hast- 
ened to the invalid’s room. It was locked, and 
there was no answer to their call. Miss Newell was 
the first to pass into an adjoining chamber, out upon 
an open porch, then into her mother’s room. There, 
upon her knees, her body resting upon the sofa, lay 
her mother already dead, the blood streaming from 
a wound in her temple. 

Miss Newell had come to feel an increased sense 
of safety in her solitary mode of life in keeping a tiny 
pistol, an old present from her brother, and scarce- 
ly larger than her little finger, in the drawer of the 
stand which stood at her bedside, and it was this her 
mother had used, holding it so close to her head 
that no report had been heard, and the entire charge 
had entered her brain. When the others entered 
the chamber of death, there sat Miss Neweil upon 
the floor holding her mother’s head in her lap, wip- 
ing away the oozing blood, and kissing the pale lips 
and upturned eyes whereon now rested a sweet, 
placid smile, such as in happier days, long and weary 
years ago, had shed joy upon her childhood. In the 


wild insanity of sudden grief, the daughter called the 
mother by every endearing name, while friends gath- 
ered around speechless and powerless to render aid 


or comfort. But it was only for a moment. The 
grandmother had made her way to the scene, and 
her lamentations were so abandoned and uncon- 
trollable that Miss Newell, with a great effort at 
self-possession, at last led her away, to her own 
chamber, where a long, clinging embrace seemed to 
calm them both. Returning almost immediately to 
the dreadful scene of death, upon which strong men 
gazed an instant and then turned away, covering their 
eyes with their hands, Miss Newell was the first to 
remember that the law must be satisfied and a coro- 
ner's jury summoned, and she withdrew only when 
nothing more could be done. 

When the verdict of the jury was made known, 
“Died from a wound inflicted by her own hand,” 
the old lady’s grief burst forth anew. 


“Oh, deary me! deary me!” she wailed. “ Just | 


tothink where them that kills themselves goes to! 
I shall meet all my kith and kin on the shining shore 
but her, and I drove her to it—I know I did! Oh, 
deary, deary me !” 

Miss Newell listened some time to such exclama- 
tions, till all that was within her rose in rebellion even 
then in the hour of grief. “ Hush, grandmother !” 


she said. “If Christ's love means anything, it means 





hope, and comfort, and help in this extremity ; it must | 
bring all that these words can possibly mean to us | 
| impulsive as it had been at first, was daily absorbing 


now—all that we can wish them to mean.” Ever 
after that the two women seemed to grow nearer to 
each other in heart, and tried to inspire in each other 
comfort and good cheer, though each knew that the 
other passed solitary hours of silent grief. 


For Miss Newell, too, a nameless horror seemed 
to pervade the house. Ghostly shapes flitted over 
her pillow at night. She fancied scowling, spectral 
faces peering in at the windows. She would start 
and turn suddenly about before her glass at night, 
imagining she saw vanishing and monstrous forms, 
and no effort of reason could banish the delusion. 

Thus weeks wore away. Her school duties were 
performed more and more listlessly and mechani- 
cally ; and at length, although spring was crowding 
all the pulses of natural life with its freshness and 
wondrous power and beauty, her cheeks continued 
to grow thin and pale. 

At length her little brother fell sick, and suddenly, 
with the last melting snows of winter, his innocent 
spirit passed away. Zen tears fell freely and brought 
actual relief. Then the house was swept of all its 
strange, haunting horrors. Then grandmother and 
granddaughter drew very near each other in mutual 
sympathy and love, and Miss Newell found herself 
warmed with a new affection toward the young, taking 
all her pupils into her heart more than ever before. 
And when the first year of her school closed, with 
the formal exercises of dedication, she sought rest, 
feeling that now she could give herself wholly, and 
without reserve or distraction, to her chosen work. 

Autumn came again, but, in spite of her fresh 
hopes and purposes, Miss Newell experienced a 
shrinking reluctance to enter upon the duties of the 
opening term, which it required no small effort to 
overcome. The institute was full, and she busied 
herself at once in making such changes and intro- 
ducing such new features as the experiences of the 
past year and her own summer musings had suggest- 
ed. An extended course of art-study was introduced, 
which had been hitherto entirely excluded. Relig- 
ious instruction was given on Sundays by each teach- 
er in her own way, and all the pupils were required 
to attend, each where she wished. Alternate studies 
were provided for some of the severer branches. A 
fortnightly lecture-course, to which the town was in- 
vited, was planned for the benefit of the library. 
Miss Newell resigned many of the official duties she 
had previously executed, into other hands, that she 
might attend to the experiment of a Kindergarten 
which she had planned to hold in a neat new build- 
ing at one extremity of her grounds—and also that 
she might have more time for self-culture. 

But in all that she did or thought there was a sub- 
dued temper, born in part from a sense of loss and 
of fatigue, which she vainly tried to overcome by in- 
creased application. Superior to her sex in general 
as she fancied herself, she had, like most women—the 
strongest-minded, perhaps, least of all—little power 
distinctly to realize or analyze her own motives and 
emotions ; else she would have come to know ere this 
that what had lately sustained and now subdued her 
was a love for Professor Moors, which, shallow and 


| more and more of her whole being. She was little 


conscious of the depth and strength it had already 
acquired, still less of the futility of all the resources 
she sought against it. In every hour of repose, when 
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the inner chambers of her soul were opened, there 
was his image shrined in the holiest place, idealized | 
now by absence, and deferred, almost hopeless long- 
ing. It was this idealization of her love that sup- | 
ported and perhaps saved her. It had awakened | 
purer and deeper instincts, warmed her heart with 
truer social sympathies, and almost won its cause | 
against old and still pleading ambitions before the 
tribunal of reason and judgment. Under all the 
weight of sorrow she had felt, far below all the bus- 
tle and noise of distracting cares and duties, against | 
the current of all her conscious purposes, a new life | 
was springing forth which already ministered peace 
and joy. It was a life so warm and glowing that it 
might one day melt all the ice of selfishness and dis- 
torted ideals, and proud reserve which had so long 
delayed the growth of more womanly sentiments. 
Professor Moors did not love her, she said to herself. 
Mrs. Elmore, in her officious zeal, had cruelly de- 
ceived her; and it was not so much, she was coming 
to believe, the change of circumstances which her 
brother’s marriage had brought, as it was mortification 
mingled with desire to escape from a passion power- 
ful only when it had been denied, that had made 
Springtown unendurable to her. 

Love to him had suggested her present vocation, 
and it was sweet to feel that, impassable as was the 
gulf that separated her forever from him whose 
memory was now so fond, she was constantly draw- 
ing nearer to him in common sympathies, tastes, 
and pursuits ; for how close are those who labor in 
the same spirit and for the same object! She read 
and reread his letter, so full of cutting reproach and 
stern rejection of all she could offer. The time at 
length came when she must confess to herself how 
utterly he had come to fill her heart. She was able 
to find some comfort in the thought that she was 
doing as he wished her to do whose destiny was to 
be shared with his. How much more of a helpmeet 
she might be to him now than before! But no, she 
never would deceive herself again for a moment. 
Every possibility in that direction must now be ban- 
ished from her most secret thought absolutely and 
forever. Whatremained? They were both solitary, 
both laboring in the same field, and by mutual council 
and advice might perhaps be of great service to each 
otherand tothe cause to which they were both devoted. 





Friendship would be an inestimable boon. Perhaps 
it was a duty they owed to others if not to themselves. | 
The purest feelings, she had read from Comte, were | 
those formed by the highest duties. Such was the | 
course of her often-disturbed thoughts for many | 
days, till slowly all the currents of her soul set in one 
channel toward this one object. She felt the need | 
of counsel. She would show Professor Moors, at 
least, that she harbored no resentment—that all her 
pride had been sacrificed ; and so she wrote to him 
again, hastily and impulsively, as was her nature : 


“* DEAR Sir: I wish to acknowledge and express 
my deep regret for a note that I sent you many 
months ago. The blame was all mine, and would 
that I could offer something more than a tardy and 





cheap apology for any trouble it has caused you! 
I thought your reply cruel. I was mistaken. It 
was just—yes, kind. Bitter as it then seemed, I owe 
to it I know not how much good that has since come 
to me. I do not venture, in writing again, to seek 
any answer to my questions which you then passed 
by. That I have ceased to desire, but I wish to 
say that it would now be, to me at least, an advan- 
tage and a pleasure if such friendship and commu- 
nication as our common interests and pursuits sug- 
gest might be established between us. This, how- 
ever, by every consideration, is for you to say. In- 
deed, I should be so chiefly the gainer thereby that 
I half suspect my own motive in writing to be selfish 
and wrong. I beg leave to subscribe myself 
“ Your friend, 
“‘ JOSEPHINE NEWELL.” 


A postscript added an invitation to Professor 
Moors to deliver the opening lecture of a free course 
in Ashton before the girls of the ‘‘ Newell Institute,” 
on any subject that he deemed suitable. 

The professor received this note in the midst of 
the duties and vexations of a new year and a new 
position, complicated and almost doubled as they 
were by the disorders of previous mismanagement 
and present inefficiency. He remembered the in- 
domitable perseverance which Mrs. Elmore had de- 
scribed as the chief trait of Miss Newell’s character. 
The latter, he reflected, had doubtless thought, as he 
had, of the material advantages which might accrue 
from any association of their interests. Perhaps, 
also, other experiences, with which eligible old 
bachelors are only too familiar, had led him, as it 
does so many, to suspect matrimonial devices to be 


| lurking under every act and word of all marriageable 


women. At any rate, he scribbled only a hasty and 
ill-considered reply : 


**I do not believe in Platonic love. Asa man 
of business, however, I can accede to both your 
propositions, provided only that I can put you down 
for such exercises as I see fit—at a ‘ Teachers’ In- 
stitute’ I have planned here soon after the date of 
the lecture.” 


Miss Newell pondered long and sadly. All the 
old grief was fresh again in her heart. Could she 
appear as a public speaker? How strange, with the 
views she had heard him express, that he should ask 
it! Yet she had often wished for such an opportu- 
nity as this. But could she curb all her old pride 
and appear in Springtown, before the staring towns- 
folk she had always looked down upon, as a common 
teacher among teachers, and there make, perhaps, the 
worst appearance of any? What would Mrs. Elmore 
think, and, above all, how could she stand before Pro- 
fessor Moors again, who was always so calmly bal- 
anced and possessed, so hypercritical, as she fancied? 
Perhaps he wished only to study and experiment 
with her. No, he could not be so utterly unfeeling. 
At any rate, she would go, and so it was arranged. 


[ro BE CONCLUDED.] 
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A STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 


I, 


AIN set in early that day; a merciless wind as 

well as the steadily-falling water kept us in- 
doors from nine o’clock in the morning. Twilight 
found us, a group of rather gloomy girls, clustered 
about the schoolroom fire, trying to warm and en- 
liven our senses as well as our bodies. The last day 
of the term—for most of us the last day of school- 
life—and the wide, vague, wonderful to-morrow ! 
Something of it seemed already in the faces the fire- 
light paled and shone upon. Long shadows fell back 
of the group. I, lying at one end of the rug, while 
a monotonous conversation went on among the girls, 
watched the various faces, full of queer conjectures 
as to the future links in the lives breaking up sud- 
denly, dissolving that strangely sympathetic bond 
formed by school associations. 

A girl at my left—Kitty Tone—began to shiver. 

“TI wish Olga Herminlide would stop walking up 
and down,” she whispered in my ear. 

I had heard the sweep of Olga’s black drapery, 
and been half sieepily conscious of her tall figure as 
it seemed to wave to and fro along the quiet school- 
room. When Kitty spoke, I lifted myself up to look 
at Olga with the ready fascination the girl inspired. 
She had paused, with a certain swaying, irresolute 
movement common to her, and had seated herself 
somewhat apart, her hands locked beneath her chin, 
her elbows resting on her knees, her face directly 
in the fitful glare of the wood-fire. A pale face it 
was ; the brow of marble whiteness; the hair dull 
black, and worn in heavy coils about her head. 
Whatever charm the face possessed lay in the eyes, 
and these fascinated only by their peculiar inten- 
sity of expression. Ordinarily calm and nerveless, 
Olga Herminlide’s repressed enthusiasms, power, 
singular influence, found expression in her eyes— 
their magnetic faculty being one of the well-known 
influences of our daily life—and in spite of Olga’s 
indifference this gave her a certain authoritative air 
in the circle. The lines of her mouth had an up- 
ward tendency, which, in singular contrast to her 
habitual dreamy solemnity, gave an impression of a 
mirthless, uncomfortable, and half-mocking smile. 
The girls were half afraid, half distrustful of her, 
yet no one in the six months of her stay at school 
could complain of a word or look. The leading facts 
of her history were well known, and calculated to 
give her an air of romancé. Her mother had been 
cf Russian parentage—an actress of some celebrity. 
Olga was born in Moscow, and would return there 
when this school-term was ended. A wealthy rela- 
tive had provided for her, since her mother’s death 
in America, and now promised her a comfortable 
home. After a fashion, we had become friends. 
My wholesome New England nature found a pleas- 
ant companionship in her dreamy, speculative ten- 
dencies, I believe now that my imagination was 





more powerfully influenced than my will or inclina- 
tion, but at all events we had some subtile bond of 
sympathy. I, full of the enjoyments of youth—love 
of all the trifles and vanities which usually occupy 
schoolgirls out of class—admired Olga’s absolute in- 
difference to them. I never saw her wear any finery, 
or allow the dull black she invariably wore to be 
relieved by any touch of color. In music, poetry, 
declamation, she vented any love of the zsthetic she 
possessed ; but even here she fell slightly below my 
ideal, tragedy in all three arts being her preference,’ 
while the tenderer points in any of them appealed 
only to her when there was a half-despairing pathos 
which, young and ardent as I was, I could not 
enjoy. 

On this evening, our future lives were speculated 
upon with the tinge of romantic interest common to 
schoolgirls, I looked at Olga. She was smiling to 
herself, turning upon her finger a curious ring she 
always wore, 

“ Now,” cried Kitty, springing up, “Olga looks 
precisely ready to tell us some horrid story, and I 
won't listen.” 

“Not at all,” said Olga, calmly. “I was won- 
dering only if the girl who wore this ring ages ago, 
in Pompeii, felt as we do in any way, or minded my 
wearing it. Sometimes I fancy, do you know, she 
comes in the night and tries it on? It was un- 
doubtedly her wedding-ring. It shall be mine too!” 

“Olga!” cried healthy, blooming little Kitty, 
turning pale. “ How dreadful you are! I never 
feel like a nineteenth-century American while you 
are near me.” 

Kitty sprang up, and the group dispersed. Olga 
and I remained by the fire. We both enjoyed the 
common influences of the day, the pattering rain- 
drops, the flicker of the firelight. 

“‘Olga,” I said at length, “do sing something 
for me.” 

She rose, I remember, as if it was the very ex- 
pression her mood required. I lay still upon the 
rug, while she went over to the jingling old piano, 
touching the keys lightly. Presently her song be- 
gan—a wild, Russian air, mournful, weird, pathetic. 
I listened for an instant, and then sprang up, going 
quickly toward her, and laying my hands upon her 
shoulders. 

“Don’t!” I exclaimed. “I can’t listen to it!” 

She dropped her hands, turning wearily toward 
me. We sat together after that almost in silence, 
until the bell souhded for our last meal together. 
Something fixed the day with mournful intensity in 
my mind. Before daybreak the next morning, Olga 
Herminlide and I parted forever. I never heard 
from or of her; after one or two fruitless attempts, I 
abandoned all effort to learn her fate. Gradually in 
the busy whirl of my life my school-days became a 
shadowy part of memory. New lines cast in the 
old places made their marks fainter, and with disap- 
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pointment, weariness in my life, I schooled myself 
into looking always to the future, never to the past. 


Il. 


Five years later, on a quiet April afternoon, I 
was being driven rapidly along a country road on 
my way to a new life—that of governess in a family | 
of whom I knew nothing except by correspondence. | 
I had found myself alone in the world, and penniless 
—too common a story to need repetition of details. 
Suffice it to say, through the kindness of a friend I 
had obtained what promised to be a delightful posi- 
tion. I was to teach music and drawing to a young | 
lady who lived with her maiden aunts in Berkshire | 
County. The family was an old-established one, and | 
I was told represented wealth, and culture, and re- 
finement. Yet the prospect was not wholly inviting. 
These were mere outlines, and my imagination filled 
up the details uncomfortably. My mood, I fear, 
was a weary one, and I determined to shake it off 
by enjoyment of the country. The road seemed to 
wind in and out of a lovely region. We were not 
far from Great Barrington. The line of hills was 
beyond me, blue in the mist with which the day 
was closing in, and, it being April, some faint odors 
of the spring-time seemed to fill the air. As I 
looked out of the carriage-window, I saw a man 
coming down the road, beating the bits of grass or 
stone from his feet with a cane. Against the even- 
ing light his figure stood out very clearly, and at 
once impressed me familiarly—a tall, thin man, with 
a dark face, bent so that I could only see the beard 
and heavy black mustache—but at sight of the car- 
riage he stopped and put up his hand. My driver 
pulled up his horses, and the man came near the 
window. I remember being quickly impressed with 
the characteristics of his face—the restlessness in the 
eyes—the fixed calm about the mouth and chin; it 
was a face which might in youth have been coarse 
and disagreeable, but the lines of care or middle 
age had brought a softening, refining influence, and 
there was a certain power of fascination about it, 
which made me forget its first repulsive expression. 
He looked at the coachman and at me. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said to us both, ina 
very low, deliberate voice, which also had its charm. 
“ But is that gateway Miss Newton’s?” 

My driver nodded oracularly, and, with the char- 
acteristic aversion of his part of the country to a 
definite answer, said : 

“ Well—yes, it is.” 

The stranger beat the ground a moment longer 
with his stick, and then bowed respectfully to me. 

‘** Thanks,” he said, calmly, and we drove on. I 
had the curiosity to look out after him, and saw his 
tall, slight figure striding on, as sharp an outline 
against the western light as before. 

We now entered the gateway, and in my inter- 
est I forgot the rencontre. In a moment I was on 
the threshold of my new home—a large, rambling 
house, half brick, half framework ; with irregularly- 
set windows; unexpected curves and angles; one 





side facing the sunlight, the other sheltered from it 


by projectIng eaves and a long, glass-covered bal- 
cony, which I saw would be luxuriant with vines in 
summer-time. A pleasant-faced girl admitted me, 
and I was quickly ushered into a large room where 
the gloom of the twilight seemed quite dispelled by 
the cheerful glow of a wood-fire and wax-candles, 
Two ladies rose to meet me, and the elder one held 


| out her hand with that undemonstrative air of cor- 


diality which is so thoroughly New England. The 
younger one, a woman of about forty, I judged, 
smiled and nodded good-humoredly. 

“Miss Mayo, I believe,” said the elder one, in a 
voice which seemed part of the warm, bright influ. 
ence of the room. ‘‘ We are very glad to see you.” 
She motioned me to a seat by the fire. “ Before 
going to your room,” she went on, with quite a con- 
fidential tone, “ would you mind going up to Le- 
onor’s ro6m? She hurt her ankle the other day, and 
has been compelled to stay up-stairs, which is a 
great privation to such a vigorous girl, and she is 
most impatient to see you.” 

“We hope she will take to you,” said the young- 
er sister. ‘ There is so much in instantaneous affini- 
ties.” 

I began to fear too much intellectual comprehen- 
sion might be demanded of me, but discovered later 
that the younger Miss Craig tried to express what- 
ever author she was reading. At this time she was 
in a cheerful little puzzle of mind over Emerson. 

I expressed my willingness to go immediately to 
Miss Newton’s room, and the maid was summoned 
to take me toher. We went up a pretty, old-fash- 
ioned staircase, with shallow steps, and windows at 
intervals — some of the panes being stained glass, 
through which a stream of sunset color made its way, 
We crossed the hall, and there the girl opened a 
door, explaining that she would tell Miss Newton, 
My first impression, upon entering the room, was of 
its rose-colored light and warmth. It was not the 
cheerfulness of the open fire—the soft hangings of 
chintz, the innumerable flowers which adorned every 
nook and corner—but there seemed to be a special 
atmosphere of brightness and rosy tint throughout 
the room which penetrated even the shadows cast by 
the closing day. No candles were lit as yet, and 
still there was no gloom in the deepening twilight. 
While I was looking at the many luxuries of the 
room, I heard a rustle from an inner apartment, di- 
vided from this by a dark-blue silk fortiére. In an 
instant the curtain was drawn back, and with a half- 
shy movement Miss Newton came into the room. 
Looking back, I can see her now in this setting of 
what seemed to my travel-weary eyes and spirits, 
picturesque splendor; and her loveliness, which I 
grew to know so perfectly in every detail, flashed 
upon me like the sight of some face and figure we 
have seen only in pictures or our fancy. She was 
holding back the blue curtain against which her fig- 
ure in its white-cashmere gown was relieved —a 
girl of eighteen, perhaps, with a tender, womanly 
face, made beautiful by the serenity of the brow and 
eyes, the dimpled sweetness of the mouth and chin. 
Her hair was a perfect golden shade, untouched by 
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any brown tones; the eyes a clear sapphire blue ; 
the brows and lashes themselves a gold color, if any- 
thing a trifle fairer than the hair. Her complexion 
had the vivid warmth of youth and perfect health, 
while the rounded symmetry of her form, the arm 
from which the sleeve of her wrapper fell back, 
showed a physique in splendid keeping with her 
beauty of feature. I have never seen a thoroughly 
blond woman so completely typify glorious good 
health and development. Although scarcely above 
the medium height, her whole air and bearing were 
naturally vigorous and full-toned ; a certain languor 
now in her movements, I could see, was only the ef- 
fect of seclusion, for any idea of illness or drooping 
seemed absurdly incongruous with such a splendid 
young creature. 

“Pray excuse my sending for you in this way,” 
she said, in a rich, clear voice. She held.out both 
her hands, and, when I took them, looked at me 
steadily for an instant. “Ah!” she said, slowly, a 
delicious smile parting her lips and bringing a dim- 
ple into her cheek. “I am sure we shall be friends.” 

“TI hope so with all my heart,” I rejoined, 
laughing. ‘‘But we must test each other thor- 
oughly.” 

“But I always believe in my impulses,” said 
Miss Newton. “ My fancies are taken on the in- 
stant. And now, dear Miss Mayo,” she added, “ pray 
take off your things and come back and have tea 
with me.” 

I did so, and on my return found Leonor still in 
the outer room, but dressed in an exquisite creamy- 
white silk gown, with some strings of amber on her 
neck and arms. A shawl of white cashmere em- 
broidered in gold hung down upon the chair. There 
was a positive luxury in even looking at her as she 
sat before the fire, her slippered feet resting on the 
fender, her hands busied among some roses she was 
making into a garland. I could hardly realize she 
was in truth the daughter of a Massachusetts mill- 
owner, and that my duty was to instruct her! 
the necessity of becoming an artist or poet, to paint 
her or set her into tuneful verse, and transport her 
to Venice where her surroundings might be in keep- 
ing with the sort of golden splendor she suggested. 

I stood quite still, looking at her, and she slowly 
raised her eyes. 

“Am I very pretty?” she said, calmly. 

“You know you are beautiful,” I answered, 
laughing. “But I don’t mean to spoil you, my dear. 
I doubt not you get flattery enough.” 

She bent her head thoughtfully 2 moment. 

“Well, really, Miss Mayo,” she said, again lift- 
ing her eyes, “there is only one human being’s flat- 
tery I truly care for—and—” She broke off laugh- 
ing, and with her eyes dancing. “I only have one 
little secret, and I must not tell it you at once. I 
must preserve a slight air of mystery to make myself 
interesting.” 

I might have told her she had betrayed it in 
her heightened color; the sudden, ineffably sweet 


I felt | 





| 


| 


a cozy little supper; and, even in discussing the com- 
monplaces of my journey, I was surprised by Miss 
Newton’s evident observation and brilliancy. Every- 
thing seemed to interest her in a healthy young way, 
which was enchanting. After tea she desired me to 
ring the bell. When I did so, she asked me to look 
critically at her dress. 

“ Do you like me in white and gold ?” she said, 
somewhat imperiously. 

“I have never seen you in much else,” I an- 
swered. “It is very pretty, but rather fanciful.” 


“Oh, but it is for a special occasion,” she said. 
“* And I hastened to change it just for the benefit of 
I expected you to be startled when 


your opinion. 
you entered.” 

The dress had a long, flowing train and curious 
medizval sleeves; her hair hung unbound, like a 
golden bath of sunshine upon her shoulders, and was 
caught by a white-satin ribbon at the back. The 
effect, with the pale-amber beads upon her neck and 
arms, was singularly picturesque. 

“T am startled,” I answered. 

The maid appearing at this moment, Leonor 
turned to her with a slight embarrassment : 

“ Has Captain Dale come, Mary ?” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“Well, where is he?” 

“ Singing, miss.” 

Leonor’s face clouded. 

“Singing!” she exclaimed. “ And I not to hear 
him! Open the doors, Mary.” 

The maid calmly obeyed, and then we heard the 
strains of a clear barytone voice from the drawing- 
room. The air was familiar enough—a melody of 
Gounod’s, with an exquisite pathos which the voice 
expressed. Gradually the smile which had dazzled 
me before broke over Leonor’s face. 

** Ts it not charming?” she said, with the pretti- 
est little air of possession in the voice. We stood 
listening until the song ended. Then she turned to 
the maid : 

‘* Where are my aunts, Mary ?” 

“They have just stepped over to Mrs. Thurs- 
ton’s a moment, miss.” 

“Tam sure I can go down with help,” Leonor 
said, eagerly. ‘‘I want Roger to see my dress to- 
night. You can both help me.” She turned to me 
with a plaintive little appeal in her eyes which I 
could not resist. “You know,” she went on, with 
some increase of color, “I am to have my portrait 
done, and my cousin Roger is arranging the costume. 
Come, shall we go down?” 

It seemed quite prudent, for her ankle was very 
strong ; and so we went out, the maid and I giving 
her occasional help. How pretty she looked going 
down the dark-wood staircase, the creamy folds 
of her gown slipping over it, her young head catch- 
ing the last touch of color lingering about the oriel- 
windows ! 

The music had begun again in the drawing-room, 
and we stopped a moment at the door. At the far- 


shyness which seized her when she had spoken. | ther end of the room a young man was seated at the 


The door opened now upon our tea-tray, and we had | piano. He rose suddenly as we entered. 
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one glance at the tall, brown-bearded young fellow, 
the manly, handsome face, the light-hearted smile on 
lips and eyes, and then Roger Dale and I clasped 
hands! With all my familiarity with the name, I 
had not recognized it as that of my old playfellow— 
the son of my father’s dearest friend, Major Dale. 
Of course, some words of explanation followed. To 
find Roger established here as Miss Newton’s second- 





cousin, and—I suspected—lover, seemed at once to | 


define my position with a certain content I had not 
looked for, and in the next five minutes my friend- 
ship with her seemed to become fixed. I read Rog- 
er’s story instantly in his face. In the old days I 
had been his willing confidante. He made no effort 
to conceal his present interest, but looked at me 
with the anxious air to which I had always respond- 
ed, as I did now, by an expression of sympathy and 
comprehension. 

“And now for my dress!” exclaimed Leonor, 
whose pallor had returned a little. She had been 
lighting the candles. They glowed softly on her 
figure and gentle face, half shyly raised to his. 

“ Will it do, Roger?” she asked, timidly. 

A proud, happy look came swiftly into Roger’s 
handsome face; he put his hands lightly upon her 
shoulders. 

“Do!” he said, with a tender air.—‘ What do 
you think, Agnes? Is it not beautiful ?” 

He turned to me, I fancied with something of 
regret in his face. 

**T love my cousin,” he said, reverently, “ with 
all my heart. God knows how I have tried to make 
myself worthy of her; but it was her father’s wish 
that we should not be engaged, or rather acknowl- 
edged, lovers, until she is twenty-one, and so there 
is a year yet, and all the world may come in pur- 
suit of my princess.” 

Leonor just touched his arm caressingly with her 
cheek. 

“But nobody is coming, dear Roger,” she said, 
gayly. She looked at him with a sweet, frank smile ; 





lent judgment, and we a/ways regard his will as law 
—but I am glad you are not a stranger any longer.” 

We passed a charming evening. When I went 
to my room it was with the most delicious sense of 
comfort in my new surroundings, but I almost feared, 
on awakening, to find Leonor—her gold and white 
costume, the splendor of her beauty, her luxurious 
surroundings—all a dream of fairy tale or romance ; 
but her voice, gayly singing as I passed her doorway, 
reassured me, and Roger, coming in to breakfast, 
with his hands full of damask roses, was a decided 
reality. 

III. 

A FORTNIGHT made me thoroughly acquainted 
with my new life and my fascinating pupil. Our 
days were passed delightfully ; we had music and 
reading during the mornings. In the afternoon, 
Roger and Leonor rode out or walked, while I usu- 
ally accompanied the cheerful aunts, enjoying Miss 
Jane’s downright good sense, and Miss Bella’s little 
superficial interests in questions of the day. New- 
ton was a quiet place, sleepy and dignified, with an 
exclusive little society, of which Leonor was the star. 
The girl had a rare magnetism in her very presence, 
She was the incarnation of good health and spirits ; 
of life and glorious, happy youth. Whether it was 
from the deep content of her love, or the natural 
buoyancy of her nature, she affected me with the 
same happiness I find in spring sunshine, or the first 
opening of summer flowers. Her intellectual appre- 
ciations were so keen that I often wondered how in 
her tranquil, luxurious atmosphere her mind had 
developed with such vigor. Her esthetic intuitions 
were wonderful ; color, light, her own beauty, were 
enjoyed by her with a simple artistic sense that 
reveled in their effectiveness. I have never seen a 
mind or nature so susceptible to influences, When 
we played, certain conditions in our surroundings 
had to be consulted—wide-open windows, dancing 
sunlight, the tender thrill of the May mornings, affect- 
ing her to a rare degree, just as any gloom in the 


all the womanliness of her beauty seemed to me | atmosphere or dullness in the company completely 


strengthened, ennobled, purified, by this man’s strong 
love for her. “Here come my aunts,” she went on, 


set her out of harmony. These seemed at first ca- 
prices, but, as I knew her better, I realized them as 


a little quickly. ‘ Now, Agnes—I must call you so, | the natural expressions of a keenly-sensitive organi- 
you know—now for our explanations and introduc- | zation, which, crowned by the most perfect, tender 


tions.” 

The door opened on the cheerful little ladies. 
Leonor advanced with an air of mock dignity; she 
courtesied, sweeping the ground with her rich silk 
gracefully. 

“Allow me to present Miss Mayo, dear Aunt 
Jane and Aunt Bella, over again, as Roger’s oldest 
and best friend.” Her eyes danced ; she looked en- 
chantingly lovely. The aunts, evidently, admired 
her profoundly, and seemed much amused by her 
dramatic airs. Miss Jane took my hand again most 
kindly ; we stood a little apart. The quiet little 
woman looked at me with a matter-of-fact gravity 
for an instant. 

“Then you know how it is between Leonor and 
Roger,” she said, in an undertone. “ We can’t en- 
courage it as yet. My brother was a man of excel- 





womanliness, made her seem more lovable every 
hour of the day. Her world was in Roger's eyes ; 
her approbation in his voice. She was keenly alive 
to a variation in his manner toward her, and de- 
manded, woman-like, constant admiration, thought, 
appreciation, from him. But she repaid his love in 
full—the whole strength and passion of her nature 
were lavished upon him. Never have I seen love 
so sublimely sentimental and intellectual at once. 
She penetrated the subtilest depths of his mind, the 
rarest as well as the commonest needs of his nature ; 
and even the little tender words or looks which 
passed between them gained a noble, elevating 
character from the perfect sympathy of their moral 
and intellectual nature. 

Going into the garden one morning, I found 
Roger Dale enjoying the mild serénity of the spring 
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sunshine, with his handsome young head uncovered, 
and whistling ‘‘ La Donna é mobile ” with an air of 
great satisfaction. An upper window was presently 
flung open, and Leonor’s head appeared among the 
young vines, the sunlight dancing among the gold 
threads of her hair and on her white dress. She 
wore white commonly, as most women do colors, re- 
lieving it by bits of damask or pale blue. 

“Isn't it lovely?” she said, looking down upon 
us. ‘‘ What is in the air this morning, Agnes?” 

“‘ Mozart,” I answered, laughing ; “ shall I come 
in and play ?” 

“* Would you mind taking my piano down among 
the primroses, Roger?” she said, putting out her 
hands and clasping them idly on the window-ledge ; 
“and we'll play ‘ Don Giovanni’ to you.” 

We stood still looking up, and Roger began an 
undertone of quotation : 


“* Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ?*’’ 


She smiled softly. 

“Did Shakespeare feel the beauty of such a 
morning when he wrote that sonnet, Agnes? Come 
in. We must have Mozart—” 


“ *T have no precious time at all to spend,’” 


Roger was going on, when there was a movement 
across the hedge-row in the lane. Leonor’s gaze sud- 
denly turned frcm her lover’s uplifted face. Look- 
ing around, I saw a man making his way up the 
main road—the thin, pale-complexioned person 
whom I had encountered that first evening. He 
turned a bend in the road and disappeared. We all 
watched him in silence. 

“There he is,” I said to Leonor, with a little 
shiver of disgust. 

“Did you know,” she whispered gayly down to 
Roger, “Agnes came here in the character of Jane 
Eyre? She met Rochester!” 

Then she graphically related the little incident. 

“But don’t you know,” said Roger, when we 
were in Leonor’s sitting-room, “ that this man is the 
Anglo-German who brought letters of introduction 
to Mrs. Thurston? If we call there to-day, we shall 
no doubt meet him. He is a great scientist.” 

Somehow the sight of the man had jarred upon 
our harmony. Even Mozart did not bring back the 
poetic atmosphere we had left. We jingled away 
at the minuets and sonatas—Roger listening and 
reading alternately. Suddenly Leonor’s hands fell 
with a little tremulous movement. She looked at 
Roger with a curious, wistful gaze, at which he 
quickly laid his book aside. He was sitting in the 
deep window-seat, and she went over, kneeling be- 
side him with a singular earnestness in her face. 
She touched his cheek very gently with her hand. 

“ Are you well, Roger?” she said, in a low voice. 


He looked, I remember thinking, splendidly strong | 


and handsome. 

“Very well, dear.” 

There was a pause, and she looked down in con- 
strained silence. 





“*And do I look strong and healthy, and likely 
to live a long time, do you think ?” 

He smiled, framing her face gently in his hands, 

“ Likely to live a hundred years, my love !” 

She drew back, putting her hands to her heart, 
and then holding them out to him. 

‘Why do I feel afraid?” she said, with her pe- 
culiar, sweet smile. ‘ There is no touch of weakness 
anywhere; and yet, O Roger, I am so afraid some- 
thing may come between us!” 

I had never seen a touch of nervousness about 
her before ; nor had he, I think, for he stood up with 
an anxious air, taking her in his arms compassion- 
ately as he might a tired child. 

“ My little girl,” he said, in his kind, cheerful 
voice, ‘‘ nothing will happen. You are tired or ill. 


Come, dear, let us have some more music.” 

But Leonor would not play. She sat down near 
me, while I went over some of the sonatas. But I 
presently perceived she was not listening. 


We reached Mrs. Thurston’s house about four 
o'clock. It was a quiet, old-fashioned, red-brick 
mansion embowered in trees, with cool gardens in 
summer-time, where even now we could hear the 
splash of a fountain. In-doors everything was oak 
and crimson, with touches of gray color, and a sober, 
home-like warmth which made its way into your 
senses as soon as you stood within the doorway. 
Mrs. Thurston and her daughters were in the draw- 
ing-room. The rector’s family were placidly seated 
about, and the man who had stopped my first prog- 
ress to Newton stood looking toward the door from 
his station by the mantel. He was an uncomfort- 
able surprise. Leonor involuntarily touched my arm 
as we entered, and half drew back. The stranger 
moved away, sauntering into another room, while 
Mrs. Thurston rustled forward, greeting us with effu- 
sive cordiality ; and then, having, as I could see, 
some one of importance on her mind, glanced over 
her shoulder toward the spot the stranger had quit. 

“Do sit down, dear Miss Mayo,” she said to 
me, smiling cordially. She was always hurrying-me 
into seats everywhere like an invalid. Leonor had 
gone over to the sofa, where, with her usual uncon- 
scious grace, she sat like an old-time picture—her 
yellowish-white muslins and laces—her golden hair, 
relieved against the deep-crimson background—her 
lovely face turned so that the man just within the 
little anteroom could see it plainly. 

Mrs. Thurston now brought him forward. 

“My dear Miss Newton,” she said, earnestly, 
“ allow me to present Mr. Lemark.” 

Mr. Lemark bowed quietly, and took a seat be- 
side her, whence he turned to me a gravely-smiling 
face in which the pleasant characteristics seemed 
even fewer. Happily, I thought, we need not re- 
main long, but Mrs. Thurston came up, saying in a 
voice for the general company : 

“We were just discussing spiritualism, as you 
came in.—Are you fond of it, Miss Newton?” 

Leonor’s sapphire eyes opened in a sort of amused 
wonder. 
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“I don’t believe in it, Mrs. Thurston,” she said, | ness. When people walked past quickly, he looked 
about as if expecting some one or something. The 

‘** What do you think it is?” said Mr. Lemark, | creaking of the window-panesa moment before made 
in the slow, quiet tone which gave commonplace | him, absorbed in calm scrutiny of Leonor as he had 


smiling. 


remarks an air of intensity. been, shiver perceptibly. 
Roger, usually so indifferent, seemed irritated Mrs. Thurston and all the party seemed enchant- 
singularly. | ed by Leonor's request. She glided out of the room 


“There may be some unknown influence at | with one glance—a pretty, confiding one—at Roger, 
work,” he said, quickly. ‘“ My ideais, that one-half | and while her action was very determined, I could 
we see or hear is humbug, the rest due to some mag- hear the sweep of her light muslins up and down the 
netic cause another generation will comprehend.” _| hall. 

Mr. Lemark looked at him with an air of half- | Lemark remained buried in thought for a mo- 


| 
contemptuous criticism. ment, 
“*There is such a subtile force in this magnetic “ Does she sing?” he said, lifting his head sud- 





power,” he said, calmly, and turning his eyes back | denly. 
to Leonor, in whose face a quick interest glowed, “*Yes, indeed,” came from several. 
“that some can, some cannot, exert it; some can **Good! Now] shall will her to walk three times 
be influenced in a way others would resist.” toward the piano, and then seat herself and sing.” 
“And how,” said Leonor, half timidly, “can it He went to the door, opening it, with his mo- 
be defined ?” mentary excitement vanished. 
Lemark waved his’ hands with a deprecating | Leonor had seated herself in one of the hall- 
movement. | windows. How many times later I thought of the 


“Impossible,” he said. ‘ How is it you feel | beautiful serenity in her face, which the dying sun- 
any force—is it with the power of definition?” He | light-touched ; the happy smile, the quick, vigorous 
looked toward me.—‘* Miss Mayo is, I should think, | movement with which she arose to answer the sum- 


a born clairvoyant.” mons! 
“ Horrible!” I exclaimed, with an involunta She came in smiling, with some bewilderment. 
. ry . . 
shiver. He rose and came over near me. Lemark had instructed us to preserve dead silence. 


“T should like,” he went on, glancing at Mrs. | Not a word was spoken ; the vines budding into life 
Thurston, “to make a trial of the will-power with | outside a window near me waved to and fro, casting 
this young lady.” playful shadows on the room. There was otherwise 

Mrs. Thurston began to flatter admiringly. no movement anywhere about us. Lemark held out 

“Oh, you know,” she said, quickly, ‘‘ we have | his hands, fixing Leonor with a rigid sort of gaze. 
been so entertained by Mr. Lemark’s willing / | Her eyes met his ; their pretty lids drooped slowly 
Have you ever seenit done?” Sheconciliated Rog- | until she closed them like one falling into silent 
er’s disagreeable silence by a sweet look. ‘One | sleep; then, with a tremulous movement, she ex- 
person wi//s another to doa certain thing; he does | tended both her hands, lightly laying the tips of her 
not know what it is, but all the rest of the company | fingers upon his. There was a certain dramatic im- 
are in the secret; and then, by concentrating the | pressiveness in the scene—in the way in which we 
mind and the will, the person is made to do the ac- | waited breathlessly for the result ; and for the time I 
tion,” quite forgot the disagreeable impression made upon 

“I think it would be better understood by a | me by Lemark. His face, thin and sallow-hued as it 
trial,” said Lemark, pleasantly.—‘‘ May I make an | was, glowed with a new look of intensity. Some 
effort with you, Miss Mayo ?” force within him, dominating over the grosser nature 

Like a sudden flash, my old school-days came | of the man, made it for the moment less repulsive to 
back. I remembered Olga Herminlide’s exercise of | me. For an instant no step was taken—it might be 
this will-power. Again I could see the sleepy old | that he could even insensibly guide her footsteps ; but 
schoolroom ; its high row of windows ; its flickering | when she had gone forward a little space, he with- 
firelight ; and Olga, in her black dress, willing me | drew his hands, moving only as she moved, making 
to move about here and there at her command. | way for her slow, somnambulistic sort of progress 
Something confused my manner, the old memories | about the room. The piano was at the farther end 
seemed to gain sudden sharpness. I looked up, to | of the long room ; it stood open; a page of music 
see Lemark standing before me with polite expect- | fluttered on it, and other sheets lay scattered tempt- 


ancy. ingly about. Among them lay a favorite song of 
“You cannot will me,” I said, smiling. “ But | Leonor’s from “ Don Giovanni.” This, I fancied, if 
you may try.” any, she would sing. Three times following the 
To my surprise, and Roger’s equally, Leonor | circle prescribed for her, but i# no outward way 
arose with a little, childlike hesitation. guided by him, she walked toward the piano, and 
“ May I try ?” she said, earnestly. then lifted her face with closed eyes toward him. He 
Lemark turned swiftly. fixed her solemnly as before with his gaze, and a 


“Certainly,” he said, with a nervous sort of | slight movement of his lips was visible. Leonor’s 
eagerness. Combined with the man’s calm delibera- | face had grown white as her dress—it drooped again 
tion was an undercurrent of restlessness or nervous- 





—slowly she seated herself at the piano, Lemark 
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followed, holding up a warning hand to command 
our silence. He bent down a little nearer to her, | 
but said nothing. She moved her fingers aimlessly 
toward the keys, and then, slowly, with a low, ciear 
voice, began to sing. We had all risen involuntarily 
—but the air, the strange melody she sang, burst | 
upon me like a dreadful spectre. It was Olga Her- 
minlide’s desolate Russian song, which was the most 
painful, pathetic memory I had of her. As she sang, 
half exclamations escaped Roger’s lips. For a mo- 
ment Lemark listened, and then suddenly looked 
around at us. The man’s face was ashy pale. 

The phrase ended. Leonor opened her eyes, 
looked about with trembling, reviving color, and a 
smile of bewilderment upon her.face, then stretched 
out her hand to me. 

““Where have I been?” she said, with a little, | 
nervous laugh. 

Every one now began talking at once, with the 
jarring eagerness consequent upon the strained 
silence. Lemark had disappeared into the ante- 
room. 

“You obeyed singularly,” I said. “ But where, 
Leonor, did you learn that song ?” 

“What song ?” 

“ That Russian song.” 

“But I sang no Russian song, Agnes dear,” she 
returned, in an odd sort of alarm. “Oh, I wish,” 
she whispered, “‘ we might go home! I am so ner- 
vous. I thought I was dreaming.” 

“Of what, dear?” 

“T fancied myself in a long schoolroom—do you 
know? You sat by the fire, and I thought you said 
to me to sing for you. And so Isat down at a piano 
at one end of the room and sang, and you came be- 
hind me and said: ‘ Don’t ; I can’t listen to it !” 

I caught her hand. 

“‘My dear Leonor,” I began. I was about to 
tell her of that last day at school ; and then fear of 
exciting her already over-wrought nerves prevented 
me. Her cheeks were burning, and my own brain 
began to feel dazed. I looked about for Roger. 
He was discussing the question of the will-power 
somewhat hotly with Lemark, Mrs. Thurston hover- 
ing about with mediation in her smile. 

“ Do will me,” she was urging. Lemark, a little 
contemptuously, consented. Again the preparations 
were made. Mrs. Thurston was to take up a book 
and read aloud. Leonor watched eagerly. The 
amiable little lady entered, fluttered and half bash- 
ful ; but, when Mr, Lemark looked at her, she burst 
out laughing, sobered down again ; then, with efforts 
at gravity, said : 

“Dear me! what 7s it you want me to do?” 
and, stumbling about, she kept up a running fire of 
remarks like “Am I to sing?” “I wonder if I’m to 
sit down !” until Lemark, withdrawing his fingers, 
said, politely : 

“Tt won’t do, madam. You see,the mind must 
be concentrated—fixed. Absorption is necessary. 
In your present mood, nothing could be done.” 

She laughingly resigned the idea, and then I 





hastened our adieux. Lemark, with much solicitude, 


inquired if Leonor felt exhausted. She smiled lan- 
guidly. 
“Yes,” she answered, “but it was certainly an 


ls . . 
interesting experience.” 


“ Interesting !” exclaimed Roger, when we were 
going home. “ Look at that poor child’s white face! 
The loss of mental force and electricity is terrible ! 
What a useless strain upon the nerves !” 

IV. 

A WAKEFUL night of reflection decided me to 
say nothing to Mr. Lemark—or, indeed, any of 
them—of Leonor’s curious experience, and, if pos- 
sible, to laugh her out of the thought of it. My im- 
pressions of the stranger, well introduced as he was, 
were most uncomfortable, and in no degree enlivened 
by the sense I had of some former association with 


| him, Carefully as I reviewed my life, however, 


there seemed no scene or place in which he had had 
a part; yet even in the darkness, after I had closed 
my eyes to try and sleep, I could feel the impression 
of his whole manner, interwoven curiously with some 
past experience, and what was a natural result of the 
day, when toward morning a light sleep came to my 
weary eyes. Olga and the old school-times were 
vividly before me. Daylight, however, dispels much 
more than darkness, and I went quite cheerfully to 
the breakfast-room, where Miss Jane Craig met me 
with dismayed looks and an open telegram. 

“It’s from your uncle in Virginia!” cried Leonor, 
hurrying forward. “He is ill, and wants you at 
once. We opened it, fearing bad news.” 

A sudden dread of leaving came over me; but 
we had at once to decide upon my journey. It must 
be taken that night. Roger joined us soon after 
breakfast, and listened with an air of great disap- 
pointment to the news. As soon as we were by 
chance alone, he bitterly deplored it. 

“O Agnes!” he exclaimed, “in three weeks I 
have to sail for my six months’ stay abroad, and, if 
you should not return—” 

He grew gloomier every instant. 

“ My dear Roger,” I said, trying to laugh, “ what 
do you fear? One would fancy Leonor was going to 
fly away.” 

He strode over to the window, and stood looking 
out in dejected silence. 

“ Roger,” I said, ‘‘is it impossible to make your 
engagement definite ?” 

“ Quite,” he rejoined, quickly ; “ but do not fancy 
I doubt her, Agnes: only”—he came nearer to me, 
laying his hand impressively upon my arm—* if any- 
thing seems to be going wrong, I rely upon you to 
send for me, and to try and deep her for me.” 

While I packed my trunk, Leonor sat in my 
room, talking about Roger ; and, as I looked at her, 
so beautiful, so glorified by her love for him, any 
momentary doubts I might have had vanished. 
When I was driving away at dark, she came to the 
carriage-window, holding her sweet young face to 
mine for a last kiss-good-by. Roger gently drew 
her toward him. Thus I saw them in the twilight 
of the spring evening, standing among the early 
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blossoms of the garden ; and, in spite of his gloomi- 
ness, as I drove away I could not but feel com- 
forted. 

My uncle’s illness was a desperate one, and night 
and day for a month I had little chance of outward 
interest assisting me. Leonor wrote regularly and 
cheerfully, bemoaning Roger’s absence, though it 
would seem bright with hope of their engagement 
on his return. The letters were a sort of journal 
of her life, detailing events so clearly and graphically 
that the sense of separation was lost, and as well any 
feeling of a change in her manner or conduct. I 
was sitting one evening alone, thinking of the strange 
bond, indefinite yet binding, between Roger and 
Leonor, when a letter was put into my hands from her. 
It opened, as usual, with the account of the household ; 
then it broke off, and was continued at midnight. 

“Dear Agnes,” it went on, with evident agita- 
tion, “how I wish that you were here! I feel so 
strangely, so unlike myself. I will own to you that 
Mr. Lemark’s influence over me—we see him con- 
stantly, you know—is disagreeable, yet simply won- 
derful. When I am with him, I am conscious of a 
separate sort of existence, as it were. It affects me 
painfully, yet powerfully. More than this, I believe 
he loves me! He is a most singular person. Doyou 
remember the day he ‘ willed’ me at the Thurstons’ ? 
In a lesser degree he seems to be always exercising 
this magnetic control. Yesterday I sat reading in 
the library. The windows were open. I was enjoy- 
ing from within the delicious fragrance of those 
June roses Roger brought me a year ago. Yet I 
had no inclination to move or lay aside my book. 
Suddenly an irresistible impulse seized me. I rose, 
went directly to the garden, and down the main 
path to the summer-house. There sat Mr. Lemark, 
placidly enjoying a cigar. He threw it away, and 
smilingly held out his hand. I felt stupid, dazed, 
bewildered ; I cannot tell how. 

“*When did you come?’ I said. ‘A few mo- 
ments ago,’ he answered, dusting a seat for me, which 
I took half mechanically. I seem with him to have 
no power of will or resistance. ‘I wanted you to 
come out here,’ he added, laughing, ‘ and so willed 
you to do it.’ Was it not remarkable? YetI could 
only smile faintly, finding it impossible to remon- 
strate. Dear Agnes, do not think me morbid, but 
come to me when you can.” 

The letter fell from my hand, and, as if the whole 
history was ended, I saw how wise were Roger's 
fears. His solemn charge rang like a cry in my 
ears. Acutely sensitive to certain influences as we 
both knew Leonor’s nature to be, who could see the 
end of this horrid man’s power? I had read of such 
things. Observation, experience even, had taught 
me a great deal, and, in the face of the phenomena 
I had myself witnessed, how could I doubt the man’s 
magnetic force? My resolution was taken instantly. 
My uncle’s convalescent state was pronounced, and 
I had only been lingering from a sense of affection- 
ate companionship being pleasant forhim. By morn- 
ing I had started for Newton, and the afternoon of 
the second day saw me driving up the well-known 





road. It was just one year since my first coming to 
Newton, and, unlike that evening, a heavy rain was 
falling. No one was expecting me, but I was sur- 
prised to find the house quite deserted. Miss Jane 
and Miss Arabella were at a neighbor’s, the maid 
Mary informed me ; and Miss Leonor and Mr. Le- 
mark had driven in the morning to Stockbridge. 

It was now five o'clock, and, seeing my forlorn 
condition of wet and fatigue, Mary insisted on bring- 
ing a cup of tea to my room. While I drank it 
she chatted good-naturedly, but, at mention of Le- 
mark, her face fell. 

“ Indeed, miss,” she whispered, confidentially, 
** it’s easy seeing how things is turning—J’ve no call 
to speak, but it’s not what I hoped for my pre- 
cious lamb !” 

Nothing more definite could be extracted from 
Mary but that morning, noon, and night, Lemark 
was with them, and the aunts seemed delighted with 
him. When Mary went away with my tray, I lay 
down upon my comfortable lounge to sleep. The 
firelight (for the evening was chill enough) danced 
about cheerfully on the wall. My lounge was at 
the upper end of the room, facing it, and, watching 
the glow and flicker, I fell into a sleep. A strange 
confusion filled my dreams, but no definite knowl- 
edge of them came of it. I awoke with something 
of a start, or that consciousness we have when an- 
other presence is about us. The firelight, only, filled 
the room. The twilight had closed in. Fora mo- 
ment when I opened my eyes, I fancied it was the 
rain beating on the windows which had awakened 
me. Then, as I raised myself upon my arm, I saw 
that I was not alone. In the glow of the wood-fire 
which illumined all the space about it, I saw the fig- 
ure of a woman in a long, black dress, which fell in 
regular, stiff folds about her. She was seated in the 
arm-chair I had last seen Leonor occupying ; her el- 
bows rested upon her knees, her chin was supported 
by her hands. She looked with solemn intentness 
into the fire, which cast a lurid glare about her face. 
That face, pale almost to sallowness, with the mar- 
ble brow, and framework of heavy black hair, I rec- 
ognized suddenly with a shock which made me dumb 
with fear. No need to look at the long, white fin- 
gers locked together beneath the chin ; no need to 
see the curious upward lines of the lips which gave 
the effect of a mirthless smile. I Anew I was in the 
presence of Olga Herminlide! I made no attempt 
even at conjecture ; I tried to speak—my very tongue 
was powerless ; for an instant my breath seemed to 
leave me. I remember that the figure slowly rose with 
Olga’s peculiar swaying movement, that the face was 
turned toward me; I saw her slowly approaching 
through the shadows: one effort I made to scream, 
and then unconsciousness came to my relief. I knew 
later that my swoon was only momentary. I revived 
to hear my name tenderly spoken by Leonor—to find 
her bending over me in a pretty, gray dress, with her 
eyes shining on me in the darkness. 

‘* My dear Agnes,” she cried, joyfully, “1 feared 
you were going into a real faint. You are tired out, 
dear, after your journey.” 
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I suppose I stared at her wildly, for she added, 
quickly : 

“ What made you scream in your sleep?” 

“T was not sleeping, Leonor,” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, but you were,” she returned, kissing me 
affectionately ; ‘‘ I have been waiting half an hour 
for you to awake,” 

I caught her arm. 

“ Where, Leonor?” 

“ By the fire, dear. What is the matter, Agnes?” 

“ Leonor,” I cried out, sitting upright and look- 
ing at her with a sense of utter bewilderment, “ you 
were not sitting ¢here before the fire?” 

‘*But I was,” protested Leonor, going back to 
the arm-chair. 

I felt as if I were going mad. 

“Sit down again,” I exclaimed, ‘‘just as you 
were.” 

She did so at once, resting her elbows on her 
knees, her chin on her hands. The firelight danced 
about her gray dress, the soft laces in her neck, the 
pretty, blooming face, and golden braids of hair— 
alike in attitude, utterly unlike in every other par- 
ticular, to the figure I had seen! I sank back in be- 
wildered horror, 

“Well!” exclaimed Leonor, standing up, “now 
what ‘were you dreaming, you dear old goose ?” 

I shook my head and tried to laugh. Not for 
worlds would I have told her what I fancied I had 
seen, She returned to my sofa and knelt down at 
my side, laying her cheek softly against my face. A 
heavy, long-drawn sigh escaped her, and presently I 
felt that she was weeping. In an instant I had her 
in my arms, where I let her weep for a moment in 
silence. 

“* My dearest,” I whispered, ‘‘ I have come back 
because I thought you needed me. What is it?” 
She drew back and, with a little, shamefaced air, 
wiped her eyes, and protested, half laughing, that it 
was all nervousness. 

“Because I’ve wanted you so much, you old 
dear,” she said, looking tenderly up into my face. 
“There, now, dress for tea ; Aunt Jane will be dy 
ing to hear all your news, and just which of your 
uncle’s symptoms appeared first.” 

While I dressed, no further allusion was made to 
her feelings. We did not speak of Roger until, as 
we were going down the hall on one of the stair- 
case landings, I turned to Leonor. 

“* And /’absent,” I said, smiling, “‘ how is he?” 

** Roger?” she said, calmly. ‘‘ Very well ; he is 
not coming home for another six months.” 

We were in the dining-room in a moment, and 
there I had to recount my visit, of which I had writ- 
ten meagrely. Miss Jane’s cheerful little common- 
places were an admirable balance for my somewhat 
unnatural state of: mind. Leonor I tried to watch 
critically. There was, I saw at once, a change : the 
lines of the girl’s face were thinner, her eyes had lost 
their peaceful beauty, which had in it a divine ten- 
derness if Roger looked at her. They sparkled now 
with a feverish glow ; underlying all her gayety was 
a strained eagerness to seem her old self, which af- 





fected me more sorrowfully than the languor which 
came over her later in the evening. 

I was quite prepared for Mr. Lemark’s coming, 
and he appeared about nine o'clock. The aunts 
welcomed him with quite a flutter of hospitality ; 
Leonor held out her hand, mechanically greeted him, 
and resumed her seat by me. I saw at once his dis- 
appointment in finding me, and I observed, also, the 
slight restlessness of manner which, contrasted with 
his impressive mode of speech, was even more marked 
than ever. 

“We have missed you very much, Miss Mayo,” 
he said, as he was leaving ; “ you and I must get to 
be friends. We have so much in common.” He 
turned from me to Leonor, who lifted troubled, 
watchful eyes to return his glance.—“ We will drive 
to-morrow, Miss Leonor?” he said, slowly. 

“Yes,” she answered, smiling. He turned then 
for more formal adieux to the aunts. Miss Bella was 
evidently pleased by his notice of her little whims 
and theories ; Miss Jane had knitted away with her 
usual peaceful smile, too matter-of-fact to notice any 
subtiler influences at work in the circle ; but I had 
read everything in that evening hour ; my conject- 
ures were verified: Roger was becoming a memory 
only, under the spell of this man ! 

I went to my room trying to determine some so- 
lution of the question, and also to see, if possible, 
why Olga Herminlide should seem to be an associa- 
tion with my present knowledge of Lemark, Was 
my brain diseased, I wondered. All conjectures tor- 
tured me, and at last, driven to a state of despera- 
tion, I determined to try and discover Olga’s fate. I 
wrote a hasty letter to my old schoolmistress, desir- 
ing to know anything she had ever learned of Olga, 
and then, before I could sleep, I wrote a few lines 
to Roger. 

“If you can come home,” I said, after speaking 
of my belief that Lemark was trying to win Leonor, 
‘*do so at once. The man exercises some fatal in- 
fluence over her. I can hardly say how it began, 
but I Anow it exists. The girl is not herself.” 


After breakfast, I went to Leonor’s sitting-room 


for our morning practice. She was standing deject- 
edly in one of the windows. Remembering the im- 
pression of light and vigor she had once given me, I 
could not but be pained by her dull looks, the som- 
bre dress she wore in no way recalling the splendor 
of the first costume with which she had tried to 
“startle” me. How I longed to speak to her of 
the changes I saw in her manner and feeling! Yet 
something held me silent—we played rather me- 
chanically. 

I fancied Leonor was waiting for something or 
some one. It came at last—a slow, peculiar tread, 
which brought back by force of contrast, and with a 
painful rush of feeling, Roger’s eager, boyish step. 
Leonor let fall her hands; she sat silent, expect- 
antly. Mr. Lemark knocked at the partly-open 
door. Leonor stood up as he came in, and quietly 
held out her hand. Whatever lingering hope I felt 
that my fears were groundless died at that instant. 
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In her face I read dumb submission—in his the 
consciousness of power and triumph. 

“Are you going out this morning?” he said, 
holding her hand. He had bowed smiling to me. 

‘If you like,” she said, slowly, her eyes still 
upon his face. I had risen from the piano ; I stood 
some distance from them, in an angle of light, which 
threw them half in shadow. I think, eagerly as I 
watched my dear girl, I must have moved my eyes 
an instant, and yet I 4now I saw the dreadful change 
creep into her face. With her hand in his, her beau- 
tiful eyes uplifted, the shadow came—the livid hue— 
the dead-looking black bands of hair—the mocking 
lips! A wild dream seemed upon me. I tried to 
move—to speak, I distinctly saw the form and feat- 
ures of Olga Herminlide before me in the space I knew 
Leonor’s presence filled! 1 remember putting out 
my hand with a trembling gesture, and then I saw 
her move back; the sunlight seemed to inclose her 
—the delusion, vision, call it what you will, was gone. 
I hardly know how I left them, or gained my own 
room, where I sat some time, trying to reason my- 
self into calm. Was I becoming mad—I, whose 
imagination had never had a touch of anything in 
the least degree morbid or unwholesome? I sat 
quite still, I think half an hour, and then Leonor’s 
voice outside roused me. She came in, looking pret- 
ty, and quite like herself, in her riding-dress, 

“I am going to ride, dear Agnes,” she said; 
“and at five o’clock we are all to take tea at Mr. 
Lemark’s house. I am going to lunch at Mrs, 
Thurston’s ; and will you meet me, with Aunt Jane, 
at his place?” 

**I don’t want to go,” I said, with a nervous 
attempt to laugh ; “I don’t like your Mr. Lemark.” 

**Do you not?” said Leonor, laying her little 
gloved hand tenderly on my arm, and looking at me 
with wistful, loving eyes. My own filled with in- 
voluntary tears as I thought if it were Roger, with 
his honest glance, who could return that gaze ! 

“Agnes,” she half whispered, “do I seem 
strange to you in any way? I feel—” She broke off, 
suddenly, with a passionate gesture, turning from 
me, and then back as impulsively. ‘“ Think the 
best of anything I seem,” she added, “and come, 
will you not, for my sake?” 

I promised, feeling I was guarding Roger's in- 
terests best by keeping near her ; but I determined, 
if the thing were possible, to settle this question of 
the association with Olga Herminlide before matters 
took more definite shape. 

The house Lemark had purchased and renovated 
was an old-fashioned, rambling edifice, which we 
had looked upon as rather a damp abode, it being 
shut off from the road by thickly - planted trees. 
How sunlight was possible in summer I could not 
imagine. At this season, the verdure thickening, 
some misty rays penetrated the trees ; but the light 
was wan at best, and the place made me shudder as 
we drove up the avenue to the doorway. Lights 
gleamed within the red-curtained windows. We 
were admitted into a wide hall, and Mr. Lemark 
appeared very quickly, leading us into the drawing- 





room, where Leonor sat with an anxious air of wait- 
ing for us, and Mrs. Thurston and her family party 
were disposed about. I felt that I only in that 
company disliked our host. Mrs. Thurston hung 
upon his words, and watched him with a sort of 
adoration in her gaze. His affability was certainly 
marked, and, had it been our first meeting, I think 
I should have found him very good company. Tea 
was brought in by his old housekeeper. Mr. Le- 
mark was to make it. 

“ Russian tea,” he said, looking, I fancied, with 
some anxiety at me. “ Everything is to be Russian 
to-night.” The servant had produced a huge samo- 
var, an article new to us, in which the tea was to be 
made ; presently charcoal-fumes arose. We all 
gathered around, watching the manufacture — Le- 
mark explaining it all in his deliberate, state-execu- 
tioner voice. I remember that Leonor only hung 
back. The light was fitful, and Lemark had placed 
two or three candles on the table, thus concentrating 
the glow about his samovar. He, in the midst of 
our group, was talking fluently, we bending over 
him. He had lifted the inner part of the samovar 
up to our gaze. For some reason I raised my eyes 
to search for Leonor. At the side of the room, al- 
most in darkness, against the heavy-curtained win- 
dow, she stood—Leonor! Good Heavens! Look- 
ing at the tall figure, the set face, regarding us with 
stony composure, [ beheld again the spectral change! 
Not Leonor who watched us! In the distance, with 
a deadly, icy fixedness, J saw Olga Herminlide be- 
fore me! Straining my eyes, feeling conjecture as 
to the reality of the change wildly cast to the winds 
by this third appearance, I was about to move for- 
ward, when suddenly the noise of a crash aroused 
me. The samovar had fallen from Lemark’s hands. 
One or two of the lights were extinguished. In the 
confusion I heard my darling’s voice, and felt her 
soft hand in mine. 

“What made you look at me so, Agnes?” she 
whispered. She gave an hysterical little laugh. “I 
felt so strangely.” 
¢ J felt that, if this continued, myr eason would 
desert me. I almost sank into a chair, Leonor still 
beside me. The candles were being relit. Above 
the glow I saw Lemark’s pale eyes peering about for 
me. 

“ Will you have a cup of my tea, Miss Mayo?” 
he said, above his samovar. I made some sort of 
answer. My hand trembled as I put it out to take 
the cup from his hand. 

“TI fear I frightened you,” he said, in a mean- 
ing voice, and looking at me intently—“ you turned 
so pale.” 

“I grew faint,” I answered, weakly. I felt ready 
to weep with nervousness, being convinced some dis- 
ease was growing on my mind orf body. 

** You looked toward the window,” he went on. 
“Was any one there?” 

“Only Leonor,” I answered. 

He paused reflectively. 

“*Only Leonor,” he repeated, half to himself, 
and moved away. The servant now appeared with 
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trays of cake and some supper delicacies. Every- 
body seemed enchanted with our host and his hos- 
pitalities. When the things were carried away, he 
drew aside the curtains which led into an inner 
room, and invited us to inspect his curiosities. Le- 
onor and I both went up toa small chiffonnier, before 
which Lemark placed chairs, saying he had various 
relics and souvenirs here for us to see. Drawer 
after drawer was opened. The fantastic taste of the 
man was evident in this collection. All manner of 
curious things, Oriental symbols, odd bits of stone 
with hieroglyphics, jewels, beads, objects in amber 
quaintly cut, were displayed, and in my interest my 
nervousness began to pass away. I was turning over 
a heap of odd things in a drawer while our host 
talked to Leonor, when I came upon a ring, a curi- 
ous, heavy, leaden-looking band, with three stripes 
of dull gold, set with one stone—a pale-yellow 
stone, with a quivering light, which, as I held it up, 
seemed to throb and pulsate like a living thing. As 
I looked at it, I could scarcely repress a cry of sur- 
prise. Surely this ring I had seen last upon no other 
hand than Olga Herminlide’s! I interrupted Mr. 
Lemark eagerly, holding out the ring. 

“ Has this a history?” I exclaimed. 

His color changed, and he took it in his hand. 

“Where did you find it?” he asked, almost an- 
grily. “I did not know it was there.” He paused, 
his composure returning. ‘‘ No,” he said, deliber- 
ately, “it has no history except that it is a Pompeian 
relic.” 

Leonor had got it in her pretty fingers, and was 
examining it curiously. 

“Oh, how delightful!” she exclaimed. 
much I should like to wear it!” 

“ Pray keep it, Miss Newton,” he said, politely. 

To my surprise, Leonor slipped it on her finger, 
and turned to him a sweet, grateful glance. I tried 
to force myself to speak at once of Olga, but could 
not. I felt I could endure the man’s presence no 
longer. At the first opportunity I encouraged Miss 
Jane to leave. I was glad to be near her. Her 
downright, matter-of-fact atmosphere had a most 
comforting effect. We all departed together. Yet 
Mr. Lemark had some words in private with Leonor. 
She was flushed and silent during our homeward 
drive. I had been a few moments only in my room 
when her knock sounded lightly. She came in, and 
somewhat wearily sat down before my fire. Some- 
thing impelled me to speak at once. 

“Leonor,” I exclaimed, trying to soften the bit- 
terness rising in my heart, “ you no longer love Roger 
Dale.” 

She looked at me with a singular, wistful per- 
plexity in her lovely eyes. 

“No,” she said, quite slowly, the words seeming 
to force themselves from her lips—‘‘ no; I no longer 


“ How 





love Roger Dale.” 

The dead silence which fell between us seemed | 
to me to stretch out with an expression of its own— | 
acry of anguish to her absent lover, I could see | 
him standing before me, saying in his tender, manly 
voice, “ Keep her for me, Agnes!” In an instant | 


his desolate future rose before me, and for a mo- 
ment I dared not trust myself to speak, but knelt 
down, taking her cold little hands in mine. 

“Leonor,” I said, very gently, “when Roger 
went away he left me a solemn trust—it was to keep 
you for him.” 

She smiled, stroking my cheek with her hand— 
the hand weighted with Olga’s ring. 

‘*You cannot, dear,” she answered. “ Besides, 
Iam not worth it. If Roger came back, he would 
not love me. How can we fight destiny? I am 
carried on by it. I cannot resist it!” 

The ungodly reasoning of this man already work- 
ing ! 

** And you love him?” 

She did not seem to feel the reproach in my 
tone. Her eyes were sadly bent upon the fire. 

“Love him? How do I know what I do or 
feel? Did it seem to you that I loved my cousin 
Roger ?” 

She turned her troubled eyes toward me with the 
simple look of a child within them. 

** As utterly as any woman ever loved on earth!” 

She passed her hand across her brow in perplex- 
ity. 

“ Well, it isnot the same now, certainly. Do you 
know, Agnes, when Mr. Lemark spoke to me of it, I 
said ‘Yes’ to him, and my voice sounded strange 
and unnatural ? When I talk to him sometimes, I feel 
inclined to ask myself, ‘Is this Leonor Newton?’ I 
say things I never thought of before. There come 
moments when I feel driven—impelled on by some 
force I cannot resist, yet which I do not understand.” 

She rose, and I felt her shudder painfully. Oh, 
if only Roger could return! How could I speak of 
my vague, foolish-seeming fears?—my feeling, in- 
stinctive, yet no less sure, that in some way Olga Her- 
minlide’s life cast a shadow across Leonor’s ; that in 
some way this man, who had forced her to promise 
herself in marriage to him, was connected with Ol- 
ga’s past ? 

She left me presently, and before I slept I had 
vented my desperate feelings in a detailed letter to 
Roger. The morning mail also carried a note to 
him in Leonor’s hand. The blow had, indeed, fallen ! 


Vv. 

For some singular reason Lemark ordained that 
the engagement was to be kept a secret from the 
Newton public. It became an accepted fact in a 
few days in our household, and, if my somewhat dis- 
ordered condition of mind needed a check, it cer- 
tainly received it in the calm, even commonplace, 
familiarity with which the aunts treated the subject. 
I bemoaned Roger to them openly, but Miss Bella 
was the ally of Lemark, and Miss Jane was gen- 
erally resigned to any decision of Leonor’s. As for 
Leonor herself, no bride-elect ever looked less hope- 
ful or content. The very lines of her face seemed 
to be in shadow—not a trace of spontaneous joyous- 
ness was left. Her gayety, such as it was, seemed 
feverish and unnatural ; and, as the weeks went on, 
the snow-storms, coming early, seemed to close us in 
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and spread a white pall about the country for my 
poor girl’s bridal day. 

The marriage was fixed for December roth. There 
seemed to be no practical solution of the problem— 
no way out of the difficulty save in Roger's return, 
and to this I looked with the hopefulness which de- 
spair sometimes creates or forces upon us lest we 
grow blind and weak, waiting for events which seem 
to mean only anguish and annihilation. I deter- 
mined, if it were possible, to cast out every other 
thought from my mind; and, indeed, the intense 
tranquillity of the household made it easy to fall into 
a passive, stagnated sort of mood. We worked, 
read, sewed, as usual, in these days, the increasing 
dullness in the weather restricting the out-door varia- 
tions in our life, and confining us to a closer circle, 
in which, however, Lemark’s hateful presence domi- 
nated, shutting out the frank sweetness which had 
hitherto marked my intercourse with my poor Le- 
onor. He rarely left her; read with her or near 
her; hovering perpetually between us; seducing 
her imagination, I believed, more than her will, by 
his curious power, which, as she seemed to expect it, 
was rarely resisted. I look back and find the meas- 
ured tread of Time almost unmarked for weeks. I 
can recall trifles—the look of the snowy gardens, 
the beating of the rain upon our windows, the sight 
of Leonor’s thin, watchful face, the sweep of her 
dress as she used to pace to and fro in the gallery, 
while I often sat by the open fire in the hall—but 
of distinctive memories I have few. Weeks must 


have passed, when one morning seems sharply de- 


fined. We were thus: I reading ; Leonor, with the 
passive air common to her, sat with folded hands 
upon her work ; Lemark was looking over the maga- 
zines on the hall-table ; then the morning mail was 
brought in. I seized the bag. Lemark looked up 
quickly, observant, as usual, of even ordinary ac- 
tions. 

** Letters, Miss Mayo?” he said, quickly. 

** Yes,” I answered, handing two to Leonor, and 
with a tumultuous beating at my heart at sight of 
one from Roger. ‘‘ The very letter I wanted.” A 
sudden impulse seized me. “I wanted another, 
however, from my old schoolmistress. I wrote in- 
quiring the fate of an old friend—Ola Hermin- 
lide!” 

I said the name deliberately. He was standing 
cruelly exposed to the glare of the morning light. 
No sound passed his lips, and yet no sound could 
have given the impression of icy horror which his 
look conveyed. Our eyes met defiantly. 

“ Olga Herminlide,” I went on, calmly ; “I have 
always wanted to know more of her. I shall prob- 
ably hear in a day or two.” 

A ghastly smile came into the man’s face. 

“It is pleasant to keep up old associations.” 

His voice was unnatural—clear, distinct, but 
hushed almost into a whisper. Leonor rose now, 


and was somewhat wearily making her way to the | 


staircase. He stopped her. 


“I am going home now,” he said, quietly. 


I| 
knew a perfect storm was raging under this outward | w 





calm, and felt a momentary thrill of triumph. “ Pos- 
sibly I shall not return to-day again.” He held out 
his hand, and she, as. usual, laid her fingers within 
it ; he stopped a moment as she went up the stairs, 
What was in his face? hardly the exultation com- 
mon when he seemed to feel his mastery. Some- 
thing had crept into his expression as he stood 
watching her slow, weary progress up the steps. He 
seemed unconscious of my presence, and made his 
way from the house without speaking to or noticing 
me in any way. Once alone, I nervously tore open 
Roger’s letter. 


“Dear Agnes,” it ran, “if it be within your 
power, do not allow this marriage to go on. I hope 
to reach Newton December 8th. At four o'clock 
that day, I think I shall be with you. In haste, 

** Yours, R. D.” 


Short as it was, it contained quite enough to re- 
assure me. It was now December 7th. 

Early the next day, the few friends who were in- 
vited for the wedding came, and the household was 
full of the subued air of festivity and restlessness 
common before such an event as we expected. The 
next morning dawned pale and misty as December 
mornings will, and by ten o'clock a leaden sky was 
overhead. Lemark did not appear, and I spent 
most of the morning with Leonor in her room, our 
conversation being the desultory, disjointed sort of 
talk which is always the result of any strain upon 
the mind or nerves. I remember how idly we won- 
dered if the chrysanthemums would come up early in 
the gardens. A dozen times I longed to tell her 
Roger was returning, yet she seemed so utterly un- 
like herself, that my lips closed painfully upon the 
subject. My nervousness heightened as the day wore 
on, with no sign of Roger. What if another day 
should dawn and he were to come too late! The 
dreadful idea took possession of me, and made every 
moment a new agony ; and, at last, unable to con- 
trol myself in Leonor’s presence, I went down into 
the hallway where the Misses Newton, of Worcester, 
were chatting amiably before the fire. The gay 
voices, pretty groupings, the light rise and fall of 
laughter, jarred upon me painfully, but in some way 
they made my apprehensions and fears seem for the 
moment theatrical. A long tea-table was being 
spread at the farther end of the hall—as the dining- 
room was undergoing some alterations. Miss Ara- 
bella was hovering about—Miss Jane being in her 
room, making some of those final preparations 
which to me were full of a silent, tragic meaning. 

“‘Dear Miss Mayo,” cried out Jenny Newton, 
standing up—a tall, pretty figure in the firelight— 
“how unlike a wedding-guest you look !” 

“Dol?” I said, trying to laugh. I began to 
wonder vaguely if reason was going with my courage. 
“« My head is aching—I am not well.” 

“ And my cousin Leonor is like a shadow,” said 
Alice Brooks, another guest. “I declare 1 never 
came into such a dispiriting household.” 

We stood about a moment in silence; the night 
as closing in ; every movement or sound, outside or 
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in, reached me with a vibration of hope which fell 
painfully as no sign from Roger came. Tea was 
served; a dozen people sat down; the gayety in 
voice and manner rising. I faced the gallery, where 
I suddenly caught sight of Mary, whose face had a 
warning look in it. I rose at once and went over to 
the staircase, which she descended quickly, putting 
a note into my hands. I could hardly repress a cry 


of joy as I read the words : 


Will you come 
ROGER.” 


“T am at the gardener’s house. 
at once? 


I scarcely know how I found myself, carelessly 
cloaked and hooded, walking down the garden- 
path. But one thought filled me. Every feeling 
of dread or pain merged into the one great thought 
that Roger was come home! I pushed open good 
Mrs. Larkin’s door. The sitting-room fire burned 
brightly ; the clock ticked away with regular indif- 
ference to fate or circumstance. No one seemed 
about, but, as I stood irresolutely on the threshold, 
my name was called—Roger stood before me! For 
an instant I gave way to foolish weeping—the ten- 
sion had been too strong. Roger stood in sympa- 
thizing silence for a moment, before speaking, and, 
oh, how gratefully the sound of his voice fell upon 
my ears ! 

““My dear Agnes,” he was saying, hurriedly, 
“your letters and Leonor’s, announcing this engage- 
ment, came together; hers was one little line of 
farewell ; yours, thank Heaven! was in detail, and 
from it I learned how to trace this man’s career!” 

He stopped, and I implored him to goon. He 
took my hand, looking searchingly down into my 
face. 

“ Agnes,” he said, quickly, ‘there is no time to 
be lost. I dare not wait to tell you all I have 
learned. We must go to him at once!” I shrank 
back in horror, but it was only momentary ; a great 
wave of relief swept across my heart, for Roger’s 
voice and look seemed encouragement to anything. 

“T will go, Roger,” I answered, quickly. He 
said no more, but pressed my hand, and we set out 
at once upon the road. It was a short cut across the 
fields to Lemark’s house. To this day, years later, I 
can recall the darkening look of things : the sombre 
falling of the twilight ; our silence, which was like 
the supremest expression of anxiety and dread. 
Afar down the gray fields we saw the trees encir- 
cling his house ; leafless as the branches were, they 
still shut it in with that look of cold security which 
always filled my imagination uncomfortably. It was 
only at the gateway Roger spoke again: “I ask 
of you, Agnes,” he said, ‘‘ only to remain beside me 
to bear witness to what I say. Do not be surprised 
by who may be there.” 

In a moment we were at the doorway—ad- 
mitted by the old woman who served Lemark. We 
made our way at once to the drawing-room I had 
not seen since that hateful night. A dull fire 
glowed upon the hearth. Candles were lighted with 
an ostentatious air of hospitality. 





Lemark stood | 


himself evidently waiting to receive us, Miss Jane 
and Mrs. Thurston sat together facing the door. 
Happily for myself, I was entirely above being 
shocked by any such small surprises. I remember 
now how Lemark’s astonishment seemed of no 
earthly consequence tome. I think I barely noticed 
his greeting of me. 

“*Mr. Dale!” he had exclaimed, on seeing Rog- 
er, and for once the mark of indifference fell from 
his face. Roger bowed abruptly, and passed over 
to Miss Jane and Mrs. Thurston. From them he 
turned, glaring at us all. 

“Time is so short and precious,” he said, quick- 
ly. “I have none to lose.—I must beg, Mr. Lemark, 
that you will listen in silence to what I have to 


say.” 

A sudden contraction of the man’s fingers was 
the only outward sign of any fear he may have felt. 
He looked the polite, attentive host. 

“IT have come,” Roger went on, “to break up 
this marriage. Listen to me, sir!” He turned to 
the two frightened women, who had risen involun- 
tarily—‘“ Do not be alarmed. Mr. Lemark will un- 
derstand me when I say I have been to Lyons— 
have traced his forgery—his flight—and have put my 
present knowledge of his whereabouts in the hands 
of an eminent French detective !” 

Lemark’s whole frame vibrated to the touch, yet 
he did not speak. I think he moved forward, and 
then back, but his eyes were fixed steadily upon 
Roger’s pale face. 

‘* There is more than this,” Roger went on again, 
looking at us all. “In Lyons I learned how his 
marriage with some Russian woman, whose imagina- 
tion and weak will he had entirely reduced by his 
pretended power of clairvoyance, ended with her 
sudden, suspiciousdeath. A convicted forger—a well- 
known impostor—I ask of you all whether this mar- 
riage shall go on?” 

Mrs. Thurston was weeping hysterically. Le- 
mark had tried vainly to smile or speak. I have 
never seen anything more dreadful than the icy look 
which settled about the lines of his mouth and eyes. 

‘*In twelve hours,” Roger went on, calmly, 
“Monsieur Tautorre, of the French service, will be 
here. I need not add that this man’s name, which 
he would have given Leonor, is an assumed one. 
Mr. Lemark has been well known in England and 
France as the clairvoyant physician Dr. Leroux.” 

The dead silence may have lasted an hour, or only 
ten seconds, for all I know. Lemark—I still call him 
so—made an effort to speak again, addressing Roger 
in a strange, dull tone. 

“TI must ask you, Mr. Dale,” he said, quietly, 
“to wait here foran hour or two. I shall have more 
to say.” 

He moved toward the door, looking back once 
with something strangely uncertain in his glance at 


| us all, and then noiselessly made his way from the 


room. 

Why we all sat quietly when he left I know not. 
Miss Jane, after a little while, began to pace the 
floor ; then, begging of Mrs, Thurston to cease cry- 
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ing, she stopped before Roger, and insisted upon 
knowing every detail of what he knew or had heard 
of Lemark. For once the tranquil little woman was 
lifted out of her matter-of-fact atmosphere. Yet, I 
have always ascribed it to her calm influence that 
we, happily, lost all sense of any element but plain 
reality in the scene we had gone through. A dra- 
matic power was impossible while she was so earnest 
a listener. Roger slowly recounted his painful story. 
Suddenly Miss Jane turned to me ; she was weeping 
quietly. 

‘Dear Agnes,” she said, in a broken voice, 
** you must go home at once and break it to Leonor. 
—Roger, will you take her?—Let us wait here. I 
must see that man again,” 

I insisted upon going alone. In a moment more 
I was running across the fields. Never shall I for- 
get how the sights and sounds of festivity in the 
house to which I returned fell upon me. Some or- 
dinary topic was being lightly, gayly discussed. I 
made my way quickly to Leonor’s room. There was 
only the firelight to show me her dear figure seated 
in its glow. I hastened toward her, and fell upon 
my knees, where I, grown so weak and foolish, be- 
gan to weep silently. 

“Leonor,” I said, at length, ‘if anything broke 
off your wedding with Lemark how would you feel ?” 

A cry of half-hopeful meaning broke from her 
lips. 

“Agnes!” she cried out, nervously. 

“Oh, my dear child,” I went on, “you must not 
marry him. He is unworthy of one look from you. 
It must be all ended, dear. Some one has come to 
Newton who will tell it you better than I ever can.” 
I paused, frightened by her calm; but there was a 
positive triumph in her face. I was sitting beside 
her now. She looked at me with solemn intentness 
while I tried to tell the story. After a fashion I 
made her understand it, but she only grew deathly 
white, and let her head fall upon my shoulder like 
one stunned past the power of feeling. For some 
time we remained thus, and then a dear, familiar 
step sounded in the hall. A hand was laid upon the 
door—it opened gently, and Roger stood still upon 
the threshold. 

Our poor Leonor had risen at the sound, and 
stood now gazing forward like some one in a dream. 
Some tremulous movement she made, reaching out 
her hand, which fell heavily to her side. The gen- 
tle pathos in this entreaty touched poor Roger sud- 
denly, and he came forward, forgetful of all but his 
great love, and caught her in his arms. 

“* My poor darling,” he said, tenderly, “ you can- 
not have forgotten me!” 

What was there in the power of this man’s great 
faith and love for her? It mastered everything. 
Leonor’s head sank upon his breast ; she put her hand 
in his like a tired child. 

“Dear Roger,” she said, quietly, “have you 
come home at last ?” 


I encountered Miss Jane upon the staircase. She 


Was coming up excitedly. I was conscious of a 





background of agitated people ; the sound of eager, 
disjointed words and exclamations. Something of the 
catastrophe had reached the wedding company. 

“* Have you heard ?” said Miss Jane, grown posi- 
tively tragic ; “the man has run away! We waited 
for him. An hour passed, and, when Roger went to 
seek him, he found him gone—a few lines left to de- 
sire us not to trace him.” Miss Jane stopped a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ We never appreciated Roger rightly,” she 
added, with a look of remorse. 

“Tt is all right now,” I said, feebly. 
man’s spell is at an end.” 


“ The 


Ten years have gone since that dreadful night. 
The wild fever, which for weeks kept Leonor at 
death’s door, the horror of the detectives’ search for 
Lemark, the excitement which spread like wildfire 
through the country, and the man’s final death in 
his prison, mark that winter as the most terrible I 
ever can experience. Only here and there events 
gain clearness in the confused tragedy of the rec- 
ollection. Happily for my poor child, when she 
fought her way back to life, the worst was over, and 
with the philosophy of an American town the furor 
had passed away when she came back to conscious- 
ness of the details of a daily life. There was a thrill 
of summer in the air when we all went abroad; 
Roger had come to her at once. She seemed to 
have forgotten her disloyalty to him. It passed like 
a dream with his return and her illness. During 
her weary convalescence, she seemed to know no 
comfort except in his presence ; but it was in Rome, 
among new scenes, that her old vigor quite returned, 
and there one April day they, too, were married. I 
had been years married myself. Leonor was one sum- 
mer visiting me in Paris, with her little boy, when 
one morning, sitting in the garden at Versailles, we 
began to talk of Newton. 

** Agnes,” she said, at length, “I knew you be- 
lieved Lemark had been married to an old friend of 
yours. In going over the few books or things he 
left, did you and Roger find any allusion to it?” 

I was so thankful to see how dim a horror it had 
grown by her perfect calm and unrestraint. 

“Very little,” I answered, “ but enough to sup- 
port my idea—a scrap of a letter signed Olga, a 
book with ‘From your wife, Olga H. L.’ The 
closest investigation showed only he fad been mar- 
ried, and his wife was dead.” 

Roger was coming down one of the leafy ave- 
nues. Leonor rose with her usual joyful movement 
to greet him. 

“‘ Dear Roger,” she said, quickly, ‘‘ we were talk- 
ing of Newton.” ; 

He looked eagerly at me. To Roger only I had 
confided the story of the strange appearances of Olga 


| Herminlide, but we had resolved never to speak of 


them to his wife. 

“ We were only touching on old times,” I said. 
“ There is nothing to be gained by it, however.” 

Leonor smiled. 

“There is much,” she said, tenderly, “ faith and 
trust renewed in you, dear.” 
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She looked at her husband with the old, sweet 
confidence, and then went over to her little boy, who 
called from beneath the trees. Roger lingered a mo- 
ment. 

“Strange, Agnes,” he said, “with all our search, 
to know so little of that man’s life! I wanted him 
to escape that night to save her added suffering. I 
have always believed he committed suicide.” 

I think it was almost the last time we spoke of 
it. The subject baffled me. Gradually it has slipped 





back into the past. Even at Newton it seems a 
dreamy time. Yet it has brought us three very near 
each other. I look up now to see my husband and 
Roger together, and Leonor, under the wide-spread- 
ing old trees—her still blooming beauty younger, 
fresher, more radiant, it seems to me, if that were 
possible, than on the long-ago evening I came to her 
first—and then her sweet, gay laugh rings out... . 
My pen falls with a widening, devouter sense of 
thanksgiving. 





VOICES OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
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FEW days after this incident, it befell me to 

have another experience of the Abbey—such 
an experience as I doubt whether any one will have 
again. I saw it in the dark ages! In order to 
take the reader with me, I must revive the circum- 
stances. 

It was during this summer that the whole popu- 
lation of England were wrought up into a prodigious 
excitement over the visit of the Shah of Persia. 
Exactly what the bewildered British mind thought 
it saw, would be difficult to tell, but it was very 
clear that every notion and tradition concerning 
the East, which had been floating about in these 
isles of the West for some hundreds of years, awoke 
to surround, with an astonishing interest, the ap- 
pearance of this gorgeous barbarian. As I received 
the full charge of the prestige which had gathered 
behind him, it seemed to be made up of the en- 
tire historical Persian Empire, stretching from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Chinese Wall, and sweep- 
ing back into the earliest Biblical annals, even be- 
fore ‘‘ Persia” properly was. I am not sure that it 
stopped even there in some imaginations, and did 
not take in the garden of Eden also, because “ par- 
adise” is Persian for something of that kind. Such 
a vague and absurd medley was never known before 
of Biblical associations, Oriental fables, and classi- 
cal memories : Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius ; Xen- 
ophon’s Anabasis, Belshazzar’s feast, and Daniel in 
the lions’ den; Ahasuerus, Esther, Mordecai, Ha- 
man, and Xerxes the Great ; the glories of Shushan 
and the ruins of Persepolis ; Alexander, Genghis 
Khan, and Timour the Tartar ; Haroun-al-Raschid, 
and the Arabian Nights ; astrologers, alchemists, and 
fire-worshipers ; peris, paradise, and all the rest of 
“Lalla Rookh,” in one great and glorious jumble. 

The immediate exciting cause which had started 
into fusion this extraordinary compound of latent 
impressions was the baseless report, spread abroad 
by the newspapers, that the shah had come to ad- 
mire and adopt the civilization of the West. But, 
once started, the glow was kept up by considerations 
of a political character among a few, a spirit of com- 
mercial speculation among others, and especially by 
the dazzling glory with which the monarch himself 





burst out of the horizon, and made the circuit of the _ 
British heavens over the heads of the bovine popula- 
tion before his fez went out in a fizz, which it did. 
But while the excitement lasted—and it lasted until 
he had recrossed the Channel—it was as irresistible 
as it was phenomenal. The shah appeared every- 
where, and the people thronged him with insatiable 
curiosity. The queen entertained him ; the nobles 
féted him with Oriental splendor ; photographs of 
him, blazing with diamonds, were for sale in every 
shop ; apocryphal stories were told of his delightful, 
barbaric ways. At the queen’s table he had flung a 
piece of meat over his shoulder because he didn’t 
fancy it. At a nobleman’s banquet, where hanging 
lights, flashing jewels, and beautiful women, turned 
a park into a paradise, the Prince of Persia had 
whispered to the Prince of Wales, “ If I had a sub- 
ject as rich as this, I would cut off his head!” to 
which the prince had whispered in return, ‘‘I would, 
you know, but there are too many of them !” 

I came upon this interesting potentate several 
times in his rapid flights hither and thither. Groups 
of his attendants were often to be found in the shops, 
looking, even now, after all the changes the race had 
undergone, enough like the children of Israel at a 
passing glance to be taken for them—quite enough 
to account for Queen Esther’s easy concealment of 
her nationality from the offended lord of Vashti. 
The shah himself was personally a conspicuous fig- 
ure among his retinue, even when not to be distin- 
guished by his dress.« Such a life as he had known 
would have made his aspect extraordinary anywhere, 
Unlimited power over the lives and property of his 
subjects, freedom from responsibility to any mortal 
man in his dominions, the habit of following the 
bent of his own will without a thought of hesitation 
or self-control, of indulging every propensity to sen- 
suality or cruelty, of breathing the daily flattery of 
those who watched every expression of his counte- 
nance to anticipate his caprices or to avoid the con- 
sequences of his irritation—all this, capped with the 
titles ‘‘ King of kings” and “ Shadow of God,” was 
somewhat calculated to have a moulding effect upon 
the physiognomy of the Shah of Persia, or upon any 
other face of clay. It is needless to say that the 
face of Nasr-ed-Din was a bad one. His eyes were 
terrible and of Plutonic blackness, his lips thick with 
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sensuality and savage with self-will ; otherwise it was 
a handsome face, regular in feature and not without 
a certain insolent dignity. 

Here was a presence for civilized England to go 


crazy over, at this particular date of the Christian 


era! He would have found himself more at home, 
and perhaps been less surprising to the people, if he 
had only happened in five or six hundred years ear- 
lier. As it was, to those who knew, the very sight 
of him brought up a curious savor of the middle 
ages. He was fresh from a land where alchemy 
was still studied, and the philosopher’s stone sought, 
where the sun went round the earth and the planets 
presided over the destinies of mankind, where astrol- 
ogers were consulted and horoscopes drawn, where 
manuscripts were copied and illuminated, and the 


printing-press was unknown—a land for which Co- 


lumbus had lived in vain, because it had the Indies 
atits door. This is a fair description of Persia until 
a very recent period. 

One day, as I was wending my way toward the 
Abbey, I heard an unusual stir behind me; and a 
string of the queen’s carriages, all scarlet and gold, 
crammed with Orientals, dashed past in the direc- 
tion of the familiar towers. 

“ Allah illa Allah ! 


Hang out your gilded tapestry in the streets, 
And light your shrines! and chant your ziraleets!*’ 


There goes the shah! In the name of all that 
is inappropriate and, at this moment, inconvenient, 
what new thing under the sun is this? No hope of 
entrance now to those of the Christian faith !— 


** One of that saintly, murderous brood, 
To carnage and the Koran given,” 


has the right of way. With no expectation as yet 
of anything but an hour’s exile on the curb, I 
still pressed on, curious to witness the contact of 
this delicately-nurtured creature, from ‘‘ the de- 
lightful province of the sun,” with the gray old 
structure, which had fought its way through six cen- 
turies of London fog and smoke. The royal car- 
riages drew up before the great western front. I ar- 
rived just in time to see the portals flung open and 
the egress of half a dozen officials—I did not see 
the Dean among them—in crimson robes, to give a 
cordial welcome to his horrid torrid majesty. The 
gloomy pile frowned darkly down on its visitor from 
the Tomb of Cyrus and the Forty Pillars of Istahktr, 
as if to say, ‘‘ Let him keep to his holy Koom and 
Mecca’s dim arcades!” But the shah—who had 
never yet seen an unflattering countenance—with a 
languor born of balmy airs and silken bowers, slow- 


ly unwound himself from the encircling arms of the | 


queen’s cushions, and committed himself without 
suspicion to the deadly embrace of the Abbey. So 
little did he appear to know where he was going, 
that he omitted to say his “‘ New England Primer :” 


“ Xerxes did die, 
And so must I!” 


Now made I good time for the northern en- 
trance, but not before I had caught a glimpse of the 


| crimson dignitaries (no doubt they were vergers) 
engaged in profound sa/ams, straight out from the 
| hips, making red right-angles of themselves before 
| him. The “dark ages” seemed to be coming down 
in those low obeisances, and added new zest to my 
| desire to get inside and see the whole barbaric cloud 
| roll in. 
| By the time I had “gone round to the other 
| door,” its gates were closed, and a squad of police- 
| men in their Parthian helmets were already breast- 
| ing the onset of an excited crowd. It was Solo- 
mon’s Porch, and now the seal of Solomon was upon 
it. But the magic opportunity instantly presented 
itself, and I got in! The wish was strong. Was 
Prince Houssein’s carpet a Persian one? Or was it 
| that Aladdin’s old lamp was a brazen one ? 
The distant Nave was full of unwonted light 
Ahasuerus was just coming in. 


| from its open doors. 
“ Land of the sun! what foot invades 
Thy pagods or thy pillared shades, 
Thy cavern shrines and idol stones, 
Thy monarchs and their thousand thrones?” 


“* Bismi’llah !” exclaimed the shah, staring round 
at the white statues. “‘Do you Christians worship 
idols ?” 

The reader will wonder how it happened that I 
heard so well at such a distance, unless I suggest, in 
this age which is familiar with the noisy foot-fall of a 
fly, and the loud clang made by a fallen pin, that my 
brain just then was full of microphonic power under 
the electric conditions in which I stood: I caught 
the more subtile vibrations of the incident as it per- 
vaded the air, and a meaning became audible that 
could not have fallen on the world’s coarser ear. 

Here was I in the Abbey—that sensitive symbol 
of the time—fresh from the sight of those all-sur- 
rendering genuflections before the hero of the hour, 
with the Oriental barbarian now in full view, emerg- 
ing through the medizval arch, looking bewildered 
—as the dead past might well look at such a sudden 
vision of the living present where it was least ex- 
pected—yet claiming the rites of entertainment from 
custodians whose homage outside had been the ear- 
nest of an entire acquiescence within. It was to be 
Arabic and Mozarabic over again ; and pantomime 
only would it have all been to me, had I not listened 
with my eyes and heard as much as I saw: power, 
rank, wealth, pretense, a spurious prestige, making 
their raid through the complacent and compliant 
Church! Hence, therefore, out of the widely-flar- 
ing phonographic mouth of my memory, as I re- 
lease what, it would seem, then stored itself away, 
come these fragments of what occurred : 

“Bismi'llah ! Do you Christians worship idols? 

“O Light of the East!” replied a dignitary 
(doubtless a verger), “we worship not wood and 
stone, but we bow down our necks to thee, King of 
kings !” 

‘*What are these, then?” said the shah. 

“These are Persic pillars, O Prince of Persia! 
statesmen, poets, warriors, philosophers, upon whose 
towering forms this temple rears its dome !” 
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“Statesmen! What are statesmen?” said the 


shah. 

“Men who offer their heads to our gracious 
queen, O sovereign lord !” 

“Good!” said the shah. “ And poets! Where 
are your poets? Where are the warm brethren of 
Firdusi and Nisami, and Hafiz and Saadi ?” 

“They're yonder, O king! But our poets are 
cold—Chaucer, Spenser—” 

“Bah !” said the shah. 

“Feramorz is no more! 
Prince of Cashmere !” 

“Bring Milor-byron !” cried the shah, 

“O Friend of the Giaour, ’tis not in power !” 

“Why?” said the shah. 

“‘When the hand of Azrael touched him, and the 
halls of Eblis received him, we lost him, O king!” 

“Ah!” said the shah. “Show me your sol- 
diers.” 

While they were on the way to the kneeling 
knights and cross-legged Crusaders, the interpreter 
unluckily pointed to the monument of Sir James 
Outram, who, with three hundred English soldiers, 
had given chase to ten thousand of the shah’s troops, 
about fifteen years before. Theshahscowled. The 
vergers turned pale. 

“Ha!” roared the shah. “Outram! Curse the 
soles of his feet! Bring the bowstring for him who 
sent bullets after the sons of the Prophet !” 

“O serene highness! Pardon! He breathes no 
more. He lies at thy feet. The wild warriors who 


“ Where’s Feramorz ?” 
Would he were here, O 


fought the Moslem for the Sepulchre are also at thy 
feet! We are all at thy feet !” 

Having enough of the soldiers, he passed on till 
the monument of Newton arrested his still offended 


eye. 

“Who's this?” said the shah. 

“ Our great astrologer, O Light of the Sky!” 

“Where is he?” said the shah, 

“ At thy feet, O shah!” 

“Where ?” looking down. 

“ Among the stars, O Shah of shahs!” 

A blander expression began to gather on his face, 
when he came upon the statue of Wilberforce. 

“Who's that?” said the shah. 

“A philanthropist, O king !” 

“What's a philanthropist?” said the shah. 

“Joy of the Earth! one who loves his fellow- 
men.” 

“Abou ben Adhem be hanged !” said the shah. 

“And what's this ?” said the shah. 

“The grave of old Parr, O glorious shah! 
found the elixir of life !” 

“Joy of my liver!” exclaimed the shah. 

“ He saw ten mighty kings.” 

“Bah!” said the shah. 

“Yonder is Watt, O shah! who summoned the 
genii from the waters and turned iron into gold !” 

“Whiz! whiz! pshst! pshst!” went the shah. 
“Him I will see. Bring him to me!” 

“He cannot move. He sits a giant among the 
kings, O King of kings!” 

“‘ Where are your kings?” said the shah. 


He 





“ They sleep behind that holy veil, O Shadow of 
Allah! Charles, the King of the Amorites ; Mary, 
who smote off the heads of her enemies, and burned 
others in the fire—” 

“And Henry?” eagerly interrupted the shah— 
‘* Henry in his harem of queens?” 

‘Ichabod !” said the verger, looking downcast 
and blank. “Once by him, and now in him, shorn 
of our glory! Nothing of him, and only one queen 
of them all, O shah! and she has her head. But 
come hither, O lord of life! Enter the caverns of 
death! Little worthy are they of thee! Only too 
few are here of those who have disturbed the peace 
of kings: some courtiers stabbed, some nobles poi- 
soned, two princes smothered, only one queen be- 
headed !” 

‘* Bismi’llah !” said the shah. 

And so the potentate swept by me into the Sacra- 
rium, on his way to the Chapels of the Kings, and 
there, with these very eyes, I saw the clouds of the 
dark ages fully descended: the “King of kings” 
and the ‘‘ Shadow of God” looking down on the Al- 
tar in Westminster Abbey ! 

VI. 

THE temptation to indulge in this vein, when 
such a pertinent occasion presented itself, was hardly 
to be resisted, and the occasion was pertinent only 
when the Abbey was thought of in a typical charac- 
ter as representing and epitomizing the Church at 
large. In such a view it comes in vicariously to bear 
an imputation which in reality it does not in the 
least deserve. Nothing could be more alien to it 
than any such disposition to yield to the unhealthy 
influences which press upon the Church, to accommo- 
date itself to circumstances that are incongruous with 
its purpose, to retreat into ecclesiastical medizevalism 
or any other form of spiritual darkness.’ Probably 
no other exponent of the great organism of Chris- 
tianity is more thoroughly furnished with every ele- 
ment of moral and intellectual independence, and 
certainly no other at this moment stands forth so 
prominently in understanding and accepting the 
issues of the nineteenth century, entering into its 
enlightenment and taking part in its progress. Its 
historical position gives it a vantage in this respect, 
which makes it especially powerful and influential, 
for it grasps the advancing situation with the wisdom 
of ages, and because so instinctively, as well as in- 
telligently conservative, is felt to be the most im- 
pressive mouth-piece of the time. Originating in the 
middle ages, it has emerged from them into this 
bright, consummate age. It has drawn into itself the 
strength of every generation in which it has lifted its 
head. Its interior life is ringed like an oak with 
every cycle it has passed through, and it stands as 
an oak in the strength which only such a centuried 
growth can give. Time is its power ; the past, the 
present, and the future, its sphere. And were the 
characteristic office of the Christian Church, as an 
organism of ages, to be sought for as concentrated 
in any one place, it might be sought for, as it will be 
found, here. 
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I desired a background that would throw into 
strongest relief the actual relation of Westminster 
Abbey to the present time, and it was for this reason, 
more than for any other, that I availed myself of 


the grotesque deductions suggested by the foregoing | 


incident. The two remaining personal experiences 
which I now record will be found to open, under 
their respective occasions for further describing the 


Abbey, the ulterior reference and symbolic bearing | 


which, from the beginning of this paper, I have con- 
stantly had in view. 

Once, when attending a Sunday service, it was 
my good fortune to be placed in what was considered 
the best position from which both to hear the 
preacher and to receive a full impression of the 
Abbey in all other respects. Where I sat was its 
centre of gravity, so to speak. Hereabout would 
have been its fulcrum, on which it would have been 
evenly balanced if bodily lifted up. 

In front of me, about two hundred and fifty feet 
distant, is the western door of the Nave. Behind 
me, about two hundred and fifty feet distant, is the 
eastern extremity of Henry VII.’s Chapel. These 
measurements are near enough for the present de- 
scription. On the right hand and on the left are the 
Transepts, extending one hundred feet each way. 
Immediately before me, say one hundred feet off, is 
the screen which indicates the end of the Choir; in 
it is a door leading into the Nave, and upon it stands 
the organ. Immediately behind me is the farther 
recess of the Chancel with the altar, and the alabas- 
ter and mosaic reredos, which separates it from the 
Chapel of Edward the Confessor. Above me is 


the vaulted roof of stone one hundred feet from the | 


pavement. 

The reader will bear in mind that the Choir oc- 
cupies the heart of the edifice, the intersection of the 
cross, and.that it is made, as I have already said, a 
complete church in itself, by the great oaken screen 
which incloses it on three sides. A broad tesselated 
alley runs down in front of me to the door leading 
into the Nave, and on either side of it, laterally, the 
massive oaken pews ascend bank-like to the top- 
most row, which is overhung by a canopy. The 
choristers sit midway down the alley in the two 
lower tiers, and are divided into two choirs facing 
one another across the intermediate space. Here is 


the musical heart of the service, and in the response | 


of one choir to the other, throughout, is the rapid 
pulsation which fills it with movement, spirit, and 
life. 

The pulpit is close by on my right hand at this 
end of the alley; the seat of the Dean on my left, 
down at the otherend. From two opposite desks in 
front the officiating clergy conduct the service. 

I am careful to give these details, that the reader 
who has never seen the Abbey, or any foreign cathe- 
dral, may have the material exponents of the scene 
vividly before him, as the base of that which I would 
now have grow upon his imagination. 

It will be seen that my point of view commands 
not only the whole grand interior, and the cere- 
monial spectacle of the service, but also, what is an 


immense element in the contemplation, the majestic 
relation of one to the other. 

Now, if there were no royal chapels in the rear, 
the eastern sun would at this moment be pouring its 
symbolic light over the Chancel and the Choir, I 
| mention this because, in sitting here, I am con- 
sciously inclosed by a fabric of symbolism which 
rapidly melts into the reality and summons it near, 
I see that great spiritual structure whose Altar is the 
Life of Christ, whose Sacrarium is the Apostolic 
Age, whose Choir is the Primitive Church, whose 
Transepts are the arms of its first extension, whose 
Nave its growth into the historic Church. I do 
not now see the work of the eras which wrought ex- 
aggeration or distortion, when the Virgin was wor- 
shiped, when the saints were celebrated, and when 
temporal powers intruded. I see only that which 
was built on the ground-plan of the cross, the sim- 
plest, purest, most elementary form of Christianity : 
its foundations laid in a mystic principle deep in the 
heart of man and Nature ; its superstructure true to 
the design of God. 

In the hush of the vast vacuities of the Abbey, 
the rustling of the rapidly-assembling congregation 
has been unheard, and now the whole area of the 
Choir and Transepts is occupied by a dense crowd. 
The organ, from its lofty midway place, rolls forth 
its preliminary peal. The empty Nave behind re- 
ceives the generous flood of sound upon its ringing 
pavements and echoing vaults. It is like sunlight 
pouring into the waste of space. But the same 
tones rolling hitherward, and breaking like continu- 
ous waves upon this living shore, are the outward 
signal of a waiting tide of worship now ready to 
swell in the heart of the silent multitude. 

I so describe it because it zs worship. Few 
realize, as they sit here, that there is still another 
Abbey present, fellow with this interior, which can 
animate it like a living soul. It is the Liturgy of 
| the Church of England, a structure, in many parts 
more ancient and venerable than this, more full of 
meaning because articulate, but at this moment 
| silent, waiting for these notes to rouse it like a 
quickened spirit, and make it visible. When this 
invisible Abbey of worship springs and spreads into 
| this visible Abbey of art, till it fills and equals it 
| everywhere in one sublime coincidence of form, 
then, for the first time, the one utters the other, and 
| both unite in that higher than earthly speech which 
| the heart can feel but can never frame.—The sym- 
| bol is about me still. I dream of the ideal Church. 

The door from the Nave opens, and the white- 
| robed procession enters—the choristers and the clergy 
| preceding the Dean. The surplice of white linen 
| is common to all, and is only worn to conceal the 

varying fashion of the secular dress, for the simple 
| purpose of uniformity, and of harmony with the 
decorum of the service and the place. The clergy 
wear, besides, the red-lined academic hood, droop- 
ing behind from the shoulders, which associates them 
with one of the ancient universities, and announces 
them as competent in learning and training for their 
high vocation. There is no weak spectacular at- 
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tempt at dramatic effect in this entrance; no choral 
hymn sounding afar and drawing nearer. They en- 
ter and take their places, that is all. What you see 
is the very minimum of form that may be consistent 
with dignity and reverence. 

You will now hear the ritual as it is rendered 
nowhere else, because nowhere else is there a West- 
minster Abbey. Aside from that, it is very much 
what you will hear in all the cathedrals and chief 
churches of England. The liturgy will move for- 
ward in a close phalanx of alternate prayer and 
praise, with no break or jar in the lock-step of its 
choral march: each prayer is made praise by the re- 
sounding “Amen!” each chant, anthem, and hymn, 
made prayer by the fervor of its utterance. You 
feel the massive grandeur of its movement as you do 
the steady tread of armed men. You go with it as 
part of it. Your heart beats to its victorious step. 
The service is a tradition of ages, the Abbey is a 
tradition of ages, and you are borne on as in the 
march of ages. As I say, the structure has waited 
for the liturgy to give it voice: the liturgy has been 
mute until it has been sounded through this instru- 
ment, and what you hear, therefore, is the prolonged 
trumpet-note of the Church militant.—I still see the 
symbol—I still dream the ideal. 

Heard on one oc@&ion this is perfect. Heard 
again, after a long interval, it is still perfect. But 
heard all round the year—even with the variations 
which are allowed and appointed—in stereotyped re- 
iteration, from Sunday to Sunday, and even from 


day to day, and some parts of it morning, afternoon, 
and evening, in this it is a departure from what is 
the great secret of its excellence—namely, its adap- 


tation to human nature. No heart that beats can 
remain soft and susceptible under the induration of 
constant usage. Here is the one thing in which it 
foils itself, and on account of which it has failed to 
become the universal mode of public prayer. It 
shuts itself up in its perfection for one occasion, and 
therefore remains deficient for all occasions. ,If the 
power of a liturgical service consists in its density 
and comprehensiveness of expression, and intensity 
of rendering, its weakness may lie in lack of variety. 
If the wisdom of a prescribed form consists in its 
infallible guidance during such a momentous act as 
prayer, in its protection of the people from the acci- 
dents or peculiarities of another’s brain, in its in- 
spiration of the heart without taxing the mind, its 
folly begins in an attachment to single modes be- 
cause they are traditional, in a fear to allow liberty 
of discretion, in a neglect of all that would give 
spontaneity to devotion, alertness to the attention, 
specific adaptability to particular times and emer- 
gencies, This is the poverty of pagan worship—as it 
were a whirling cylinder graven with prayers—un- 
worthy of that wealth of feeling and utterance which 
belongs to such a faith as Christianity. 

While it remains so palpably and reasonably be- 
yond the reach of general appreciation, and even of 
adequate effectiveness among those accustomed to it, 
and is sure to continue so ; while no attempt is made 
to construct a ritual on the magnificent scale that is 
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possible, and of which the present one is predictive, 
and may be embryonic, there would seem to be a 
faithlessness prevailing to the first and paramount duty 
of the Church. That great organism would appear 
to be seeking dignity at the expense of efficiency, to 
be wrapping itself up in its old habit of monastic 
reserve, and turning its worship into an altar-service 
with its back to the necessities of the people. 

From one essential fact see the whole. In cen- 
centrating the attention upon one feature, I am im- 
plying a similar condition of things in the entire 
body. The liturgy is the robe of the Church, its 
characteristic presentment of itself. I see the sym- 
bol; I dream the ideal still. Sitting here on the 
chancel-steps of the great Abbey I see the whole 
structure of the Church through this its typical me- 
dium even as I can see the Abbey through this vi- 
brating air ; and I know that, just as this building 
rose to its perfection through ages of accretion, so 
must the Church ; and I know also that, just as this 
service has turned for ages within the limits of this 
Choir, so does the Church linger and satisfy itself 
too much in the contemplation of its primitive an- 
tiquity, in the assurance that it is near the light from 
the East, and, in doing so, it is forgetting its empire 
in the West, its work in the Nave. It gyrates on its 
axis here ; it prophesies in a circle ; gyromancy is its 
bane. The Choir will not lose its occupation if that 
symbolic partition of a half-built edifice is taken 
away, and those symbolic arches, frozen in their leap 
so long ago, spring into being ; if those piers, latent 
in concealed foundations—as it were, underground— 
grow up to receive them as they light, to spring 
again ; and so the cross becomes complete, with its 
western portals opened. 

The disposition of the Church is centripetal— 
self-contemplative. This may be concentrative. 
But the duty of the Church is centrifugal—execu- 
tive. This alone is creative. The same law holds 
in the spiritual as in the material. There must be 
an orbit as well as an axis, or there is no universe 
possible in one case or universal Church possible in 
the other. And, when you think of giving an orbit 
to the Church, you think of it as going round the 
sun and receiving its eastern light in that way, va- 
riously, to the blooming of every part—not in sitting 
still, under a medizval impression that the sun rises 
and sets in the Church as it is. 

But the service is over, and a group of vergers, 
headed by one bearing a truncheon, are going down 
to the seat of the Dean. As he comes up the pas- 
sage with them to the puipit, I have time to think 
that this man, who has brushed the dust of ages from 
these monuments, and opened forgotten chambers in 
this Abbey, and rescued from oblivion the vanishing 
memorials of its past ; who has shown an enthusi- 
asm in its cause unsurpassed by any previous abbot 
or dean; who keeps open the western door, and 
bids the multitude come in; who has taken hold of 
the issues of the time in a way that has thrilled all 
liberal men; who teaches broad truth, and looks for 
others to teach it ; who would build the New Clois- 
ters that would honor future fame ; who holds to the 
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past with such fidelity, and greets the future with 
such generosity—I have time to think that he prays 
for the extension of the historic structure, that he 
would rejoice in the increase of that organic power 
which would reach all sorts and conditions of men. 

As I see him coming toward me, up the long 
reach of the alley, again I think of the great pro- 
cession of abbots and deans through the eight hun- 
dred years behind him, some of whom now lie under 
this mosaic pavement at my back, most of whom 
sleep all around here ; men who were present in this 
place at the coronation of every sovereign from the 
Conqueror to Victoria ; who (including himself) wit- 
nessed every burial here from Edward the Confessor 
to Livingstone the explorer; Gislebert, who saw 
Westminster Hall building ; Wenlock, who received 
the Stone of Scone, which rests behind that screen, 
from Edward I. ; Langton, William of Colchester, 
Islip, and Bradford, who beheld this Abbey as it 
grew and put out its branches like a spreading oak ; 
Esteney, who watched Caxton at his press in the 
Almonry ; and Benson, last abbot and first dean, who 
turned the old Chapter-House into a record-office, 
which, under Stanley, has been restored, and re- 
vived in the realm as the “cradle of representative 
and constitutional government, of parliament, legis- 
lative chambers, and congress, throughout the 
world.” All these, and twenty-four more, out of the 
fifty-four, are within sound of his footsteps as he 
comes—and what echoes of history they give forth 
behind him ! 

As he mounts that pulpit-stair, and his eloquent 
voice is heard, I bethink me also of the great preach- 
ers whose tones have resounded under these very 
arches in the ears of past generations—of Coverdale 
and Cramner, Beveridge and Fuller, Howe and 
Owen, Williams and Horseley ; of the scholars and 
divines, too, whose memory lingers where so much 
of their lives was spent —of Atterbury and Whar- 
ton, sleeping at the end of the Nave; of Usher, in 
one of the chapels near ; of Casaubon, Camden, and 
Barrow, in the South Transept ; of South, under 
this marble pavement. 

All now mute in death, but the ever-living voice 
of Truth will continue to speak from dean to dean, 
from preacher to preacher, from scholar to scholar. 
All now mute in death, yet all still speaking in this 
age-long Trumpet of influence and fame, filled with 
the undying breath of the great and good, which 
shall open wider and wider its vast mouth as the 
area of Anglo-Saxon civilization extends, and utter 
notes deeper and deeper as it is blown under the 
grander inspiration of the times to come. 

Hear him who now stands in that pulpit : 





‘*What is yet in store for the Abbey none can say. 
Much, assuredly, remains to be done to place it on a level 
with the increasing demands of the human mind, with 
the changing wants of the English people, with the 
never-ending ‘enlargement of the Church,’ for which | 
every member of the Chapter is on his installation 
pledged to labor. | 

‘*It is the natural centre of religious life and truth. 
+ - - It isthe peculiar home of the entire Anglo-Saxon | 


race, on the other side of the Atlantic no less than on 
this. It is endeared both to the conforming and to the 
non-conforming members of the National Church. It 
combines the full glories of Medizval and of Protestant 
England. It is of all our purely ecclesiastical institutions 
the one which most easily lends itself to union and rec- 
onciliation, and is with most difficulty turned to party or 
polemical uses. .. . 

‘** Not surely in vain did the architects of successive 
generations raise this consecrated edifice in its vast and 
delicate proportions, more keenly appreciated in this our 
day than in any other since it first was built ; designed, 
if ever were any forms on earth, to lift the soul heaven- 
ward to things unseen. Not surely in vain has our Eng- 
lish language grown to meet the highest ends of devo- 
tion with a force which the rude native dialect and bar- 
baric Latin of the Confessor’s age could never attain. 
Not surely for idle waste has a whole world of sacred 
music been created, which no ear of Norman or Plan- 
tagenet ever heard, nor skill of Saxon harper or Celtic 
minstrel ever conceived. Not surely for nothing has the 
knowledge of the will of God almost steadily increased, 
century by century, through the better understanding of 
the Bible, of history, and of Nature. Not in vain, surely, 
has the heart of man kept its freshness while the world 
has been waxing old, and the most restless and inquiring 
intellects clung to the belief that the ‘ Everlasting arms 
are still beneath us,’ and that ‘ prayer is the potent inner 
supplement of a noble outward life.’ Here, if anywhere, 
the Christian worship of England may labor to meet 
both the strength and the weakness of succeeding ages, 
to inspire new meaning into ancient forms, and embrace 
within itself each rising aspiration after all greatness, 
human and divine. 

‘So considered, so used, the Abbey of Westminster 
may become more and more a witness to that one Sover- 
eign Good, to that one Supreme Truth.” 2 


vil. 


Does the Abbey speak only of death? That is 
certainly the first impression we receive when we 
hear it described, and when we enter it for the first 
time. This is so much the prevailing impression that 
some people who visit it are even surprised when 
they hear a live service in it, and living truth from 
some great preacher. The past, the dead, the ut- 
terly departed, are the ideas which are apt to crowd 
upon one’s mind. And yet there is one general as- 
pect, which, if the mind seizes upon it, gives a singu- 
lar contradiction to this feeling. This is the almost 
universal animation of the monuments. If death 
lies in sad and sober reality in the graves and vaults 
beneath the pavement, the energy of the Christian 
faith has peopled the area above with figures full of 
life. 

The monuments of every age, though varying 
widely in style and taste with the change from one 
period to another, yet agree in this lively representa- 
tion of the quick above the dead. Even the cross- 


| legged recumbent knight of six hundred years ago, 


if his eyes are closed, is only sleeping, or, if his palms 
are placed together, is in silent prayer. In walking 
among the tombs you find the commemorated dead 


| in every natural attitude—some reclining with their 


heads on their elbows, others kneeling ; some are sit- 


1“* Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” p. 577- 
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ting, some standing, some gesticulating. Here and 
there may be one who is dying, but others are in 
the act of escaping from death, some even struggling 
with it, and coming forth victoriously from its mighty 
rasp. 
In the celebrated monument to Sir Francis Vere, 
beneath which he seems to be sleeping, four kneel- 
ing knights bear up a slab upon which his armor is 
laid, and the face of one of them is so life-like, as 
he looks at you with parted lips, that Roubiliac is 
said to have once whispered: “ Hush! hush! he vill 
speak presently.” Shakespeare leans in Poets’ Cor- 
ner, musing of ‘‘cloud-capp’d towers and gorgeous 
palaces "—“‘ the baseless fabric of this vision.” Han- 
del is looking up, with an exquisitely-chiseled ear, in 
rapt attention to an angel playing upona harp. Ad- 
dison is in his dressing-gown stepping from his parlor 
into his garden. Garrick is throwing aside a curtain 
with a theatrical air. Soeverywhere you may happen 
to cast your eyes. Lady Walpole, as the figure of 
“Modesty,” stands in Henry VII.’s Chapel. Mrs. 
Siddons looks the “‘ Tragic Muse ;” Kemble’ is in 
the character of “Cato.” James Watt, a gigantic 
figure in one of the chapels, is engaged with a pair 
of compasses, forming designs. Sir Isaac Newton, 
in the Nave, is lying with his arm on some heavy 
folios, and pointing toascroll. Earl Stanhope, on 


the other side, also recumbent, is reclining upon his 
arm. Craggs, in one chapel, is leaning on an urn. 
The Duchess of Somerset, in another, is gazing up 
at a group of cherubim. The Baron of Kinsale is 


reposing under a canopy. So is Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. Admiral Tyrrell is rising from the sea. 
General Hargrave is struggling from the tomb, while 
Time is engaged in breaking the darts of death over 
hisknee. On Sheffield’s monument Time is bearing 
away his children. The Norris family are in atti- 
tudes of prayer, one of them gazing cheerfully up- 
ward. Sir G. L. Staunton is expounding the law 
to an East Indian. Sir R. Pecksall and his two 
daughters have risen from their couches to fall on 
their knees. Lord Russell is reclining with his face 
toward the spectator, but his daughter is seated erect 
in a chair, pointing to a skull at her feet. Lord 
Burleigh, an aged man, is down on his knees in his 
robes of state, with his family near in splendid attire. 
Dr. South is recumbent in his robes. Dr. Busby, 
with a pen in his hand, seems to be criticising his 
own epitaph. Sir George Hollis stands erect, in the 
costume of a Roman general. Fox is on a mattress 
in the arms of Liberty, with Peace reclining on his 
knee, and an emancipated slave close by. Lord 
Mansfield is presiding in court, with Justice and 
Wisdom on either hand. Canning is making an ora- 
tion in the North Transept. The Earl of Chatham 
is gesticulating near the door. William Pitt, in the 
robes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is speak- 
ing with great animation at the end of the Nave. 
Wilberforce lounges back in a chair, with one leg 
crossed over the other. The figure of Fame is very 
active everywhere. Even Death itself makes a ter- 
tific intrusion upon the scene by bursting out from 
behind the folding doors at the base of a well-known 





monument, and aiming his dart at one of the af- 
frighted figures above it. 

I give these examples in such number as much 
for their curious interest and variety as for their de- 
scriptive effect in suggesting the universal aspect of 
life in the Abbey. When it is open at night and par- 
tially illuminated, the uncertain mingling of light 
and darkness makes the effect almost spectral. At 
the time when it was customary for funerals to take 
place at or near midnight, and the procession into 
the recesses of the mausoleum was accompanied by 
flickering torches, the scene must have been inde- 
scribably strange. 

The period has passed by for such weird occa- 
sions of heightening the illusion of life, in the act of 
adding still another to the number of the departed, 
but in its stead, when the old Abbey is now lit up 
for Divine Service, it is like the putting on the gar- 
ments of one which is itself rising from the dead. 
When, on a Sunday evening, you see the great win- 
dows of its Nave in the blaze of the gaslight, you 
feel that a new era has dawned indeed upon the 
Church of England. The symbolic meaning of the 
ancient structure is consummated before your eyes 
at last. The Choir, with its eastern sun, is now-in 
the darkness ; the Nave, which has seen that sun go 
down, opens its great western door to bid it fare- 
well, and to welcome the unveiling of eternity in 
the dark abysses of infinitude, in the light of the 
stars. The witnessing Church hasended. The work- 
ing Church has begun. The vastness of its great ap- 
pointment is now before it. Its duty to God in faith 
and worship having been done, now its duty to Him 
in active humanity is also to be done. Now, all the 
light and warmth which have been pouring into it 
from the past shall overflow into the great area of 
the future, and the world shall feel that the Church 
does not exist by authority alone, and expend itself 
in sentiment alone, but that in these it has been only 
preparing itself to accomplish the immeasurable 
practical end before it. 

My closing recollection of Westminster Abbey is 
of one of these ‘‘ Special Services.” Even without 
recurrence to the sentiment which I have connected 
with them, they are of great interest in themselves, 
You may expect to see a multitude filling the spa- 
cious Nave, and to hear a distinguished preacher, 
who is not only in ecclesiastical relation to the 
Church of England, but in full affinity also with all 
the enlightened movement of the time. They have 
been called ‘‘The People’s Preachers.” On this 
evening Professor Jowett, Master of Balliol, the 
translator of Plato, and one of the foremost thinkers 
of the day, was to be heard from the marble pulpit 
which had been placed there to commemorate the 
beginning of these services. That pulpit stands 
“within a truncheon’s length” of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
grave. The man who disentangled the universe, 
and showed on what a simple principle its order 
moves, who dissolved superstition out of the skies, 
is sleeping almost under the elbow of the man who 
is to proclaim with rational, philosophic clearness that 
simple solvent for all the complexities and mysteries 
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of human life which a greater than Newton has re- 
vealed. 

I entered the edifice to find it already crowded, 
but was so fortunate as to secure a seat facing the 
pulpit, which fronts diagonally across the Nave. I 
had a cumulative sense, all through the evening, of 
sitting at the opposite pole to all my previous im- 
pressions. Every successive incident, as it turned 
out, added to the feeling which i had brought with 
me. 

The gas, which wreathed each of the mighty 
piers, threw its powerful light full upon the faces of 
the assembled multitude, but it failed to disperse the 
darkness which still hung nebulously under the vault- 
ed roof one hundred feet above the pavement. You 
could see it also throwing gleams of illumination, 
uncertainly and strangely, here in single rays, there 
in sheaves of light, into the vast recesses of the east. 
The Choir, the Transepts, the Chancel, and the Chap- 
els, were lost in a denser and denser darkness as 
they receded from where we sat. Here and there a 
marble group or a single figure seemed to crouch 
back in the gloom like natives of the desert haunt- 
ing the outskirts of an encampment which had been 
pitched in their waste and solitude. As this grew 
upon the imagination, and one realized what ‘tracts 
of time had been filled by those who now inhabited 
that darkness, the material boundaries, which now we 
could scarcely see, appeared to melt into the spaces of 
an illimitable horizon, where no star shone to guide 
the eye and to tell where heaven blended with the 
earth. It was impossible to shut out the sense of the 
close proximity of the dead, and, with them, of the 
past. The old monastic occupation of the place 
brought with it that eerie feeling which De Quincey 
somewhere speaks of as thrilling the Arab caravan 
when the pealing of phantom convent-bells—bells 
which were first rung in the Crusades—is heard in 
the deep night where no convent now exists. Why 
not also the trumpets of phantom armies, the notes 
of phantom music, the voices of phantom orators, 
the voiceless speech of phantom poesy and song? 
If ever the sea-shell murmur of the daylight in this 
place might grow into a distant moan of the eternal 
ocean, it might in this silence, which is now so pro- 
found, and blended with the dark, as to seem to be 
both heard and felt. 

Around this chance and passing crowd of or- 
dinary lives was the fixed, unchanging assemblage 
of those with whose names history had rung for so 
many hundred years—those who had moulded the 
very institutes which hold this nation together, who 
had given this generation its thought, its feeling, its 
principles, and filled it with this high consciousness 
in science and literature, in the Church and state. 
They are ferve: are they unheeding? Do their 
names survive, does their influence live, do their 
souls penetrate this hour as their bodies penetrate 
the soil below ; and yet is there no presence here at 
all of that which drank this very life from its first 
sparkling wave to these its very dregs? Have they 
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care, sorrow, and labor, from all this material scene, 
into the great bosom of reality and truth, and into 
the abyss of the Great Secret, into the light of eter- 
nity and the vision of God, to look no longer into 
the dark of time, to feel no longer the presence of 
their fellow-men ? 

Now came the stir of the clergy and choristers 
entering and taking their places, and the organ above 
them, which this morning had poured its volume of 
choral song over this empty Nave, began to pour 
the song of this service into the vacant, tenebrious 
Choir and over the pale congregation in the dark, 
Did Handel hear? Did Purcell understand? Did 
the dead organists underneath the Choir feel the vi- 
bration of these once-familiar tones, and was there 
anything there to awake in responsive conscious- 
ness ? 

As in the morning, so in the evening, the service 
never fell from the full note of its highest grandeur. 
Every prayer was winged with the same sublime, 
prolonged ‘‘ Amen!” Hardly a moment breathed 
but it'was filled with that loud, and deep, and glo- 
rious refrain—the appointed echo and affirmation of 
the soul’s address to God on the part of the people. 

It occurred to me to wonder if the people knew 
all that it was given them to render when that single 
word swelled from their united throats at the signal 
of the organ, I wondered whether they knew that 
it was the voice of the ages uttering itself in their 
midst, the very word, letter for letter, the very sound, 
the very articulation which had been heard in the 
Hebrew choir, which comes floating down among 
the voices of the prophets of the Old Testament, 
the very name of Him who was Faithful and True, 
the solemn formula with which He began his teach- 
ing—“ Verily, verily "—the appointed, the understood 
response, sounded first in the Pentateuch, and re- 
sounding higher and higher, till, in the Apocalypse, 
lost to the human ear in ascending hence—the echo 
of earth to heaven. I wondered whether they re- 
alized how sublimely they were engaged at every re- 
turn of that oft-recurring note. If they did not, 
there were those near by in the dark who now knew 
what it was to sing the great “’Tis True! ’tis True! 
O Be It So,” to the will and truth of God. 

Before the close of the final hymn the preacher 
appeared in the pulpit, with his black Oxford gown, 
bringing the atmosphere of the Oxford cloisters with 
him. What would he say? What would it be nat- 
urally uppermost for one to say whose life was not 
spent in the pulpit routine ; who only occasionally 
stood on a rostrum like this; who lived in the aca- 
demic grove, with the past whispering its wisdom and 
the present its problems? There was a fitness in 
such a man to the place and to the occasion. Would 
there be an equal fitness in his utterance now, to the 
Church and to the Age? 

Just then the hymn rolled into its final ‘‘ Amen,” 
and a great silence awaited the opening words of the 
preacher: a stillness as of death in the ruddy con- 
gregation on his right, gathered in the core of the 


gone down from the pomp of time—down from rank | light ; the stillness of death itself among the pale 
and reputation, from ceremonial and pageant, from | congregation on his left, filling the area of the dark. 
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I looked at the one, breathing the ephemeral breath 
of earth, even as this crowd of gaslights were breath- 
ing the breath which throbbed from the centre of the 
metropolis ; and I thought of the other, quenched, 
as these lights will shortly be—breathless, flameless 
here, but drawing their life from the seat of all light 
in the other world—and then Jowett spoke: 

‘In an age like this, magnificent with so many 
far-reaching issues of thought and action, so solemn- 
ly poised on the purpose of the Creator, so anxiously 
seeking the truth ; when the Church has so much to 
do, and we see its leaders expending their strength 
upon subordinate and secondary things, and their 
time upon schemes of imposing unity ; in talking, 
organizing, and repairing to no real end ; even, here 
and there, descending to questions of incense, and 
candles, and postures, and ornaments, the fashion of 
a robe, even the cut of a coat—the Church ab- 
sorbed in such as these, and admiring itself —is it 
not time that we gave some attention to—Gop?” 

This was the utterance—the thought, not its vest- 
ure—which came in its startling, searching meaning 
—obvious, natural, simple, but how terribly true !— 
ringing on the heart of the time like the stroke of a 
battle-axe on the breastplate of a skeleton in armor ! 
It rang under these ancient arches far and near. It 
rang through the light and through the dark. It 
rang in the ears of the living, and over the tombs of 
the dead. The Abbey gave it back in a deep rever- 
beration. The multitude gave it back in a deeper 
respiration. My own heart rebounded with a note 


that was already awake with the spirit of the place 
and the scene of the hour.— 

Is it that I have since dreamed? Is it the vision 
which comes, from memories revived, to the sleeper 
on his bed—memories stored away in that mysterious 
sensorium within the brain, and which rise in the 
deep hours of the night and shape themselves with 





such reality that afterward we cannot tell whether 
their combination was actual or not? Did this 
scene thus revisit me, and now, in the looking back, 
do I curdle both the dream and reality in one, and, 
in the dense foreshortening of the perspective, do 
they appear as one ?— 

The whole Abbey was awake ! 


“* The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead"’ 


were moving in the dark! I felt the presence of 
past ages ag of living years; I heard the distant 
kings and queens astir; I heard the throng of no- 
bles, ecclesiastics, soldiers, philosophers, authors, 
statesmen, as they gathered and grouped themselves 
together. I could see what I saw not, and hear 
what I heard not; but I felt the dead were there 
and alive again. There was— 


*. 0c okie 
Of sympathy between us, as if they 
Had lost a part of death to come to me, 
And I the half of life to sit by them— 
We were in an existence all apart 
From heaven and earth.” 


And I heard Jowett’s voice speaking—speaking 
as in the distance—speaking as we sometimes hear 
the voice of the living when we are in a waking 
dream—“ Is it not time that we gave some attention 
to—God?” And in that “ dead waist and middle of 
the night” I heard that same “ Amen!” “ Amen!” 
which had come down in the living voice of the dead 
Hebrew tongue—the voice of the Spirit for ages in 
the secret heart of the Church of God, which near 
by we hear in the burst of sonorous choirs—I heard 
it in the distant chanting about the Throne : 

“ Yield yourselves unto God, 


As those that are alive . 
From the Dead!” “ Amen!” “ Amen! ® 
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Y darling ! my darling! my darling ! 
Do you know how I want you to-night ? 

The wind passes, moaning and snarling 

Like some evil ghost on its flight— 
On the wet street your lamp’s gleam shines redly, 

You are sitting alone—did you start 
As I spoke ?—did you guess at this deadly 

Chill pain in my heart ? 


Out here, where the dull rain is falling, 
Just once—just a moment—I wait ; 
Did you hear the sad voice that was calling 
Your name as I paused by the gate ? 
It was just a mere breath—ah ! I know, dear, 
Not even Love’s ears could have heard ; 
But, oh! I was hungering so, dear, 
For one little word. 


Do you think I am ever without you ?— 
Ever lose for an instant your face, 

Or the spell that breathes alway about you, 
Or your subtile, ineffable grace ? 





Why, even to-night, put away, dear, 
From the light of your eyes though I stand, 
I feel as I linger and pray, dear, 
The touch of your hand, 


Once again with its wonted caressing 
It soothes my deep wound like a balm ; 
Once again with an exquisite blessing 
It hushes my grief ifto calm ; 
And all the dear charm of your presence, 
My darling, is with me again, 
And takes, like some mystical essence, 
The sting from my pain. 


Ah me! for a word that could move you 
Like a whisper of magical art ! 
I love you! I love you! I love you ! 
There is no other word in my heart. 
Will your eyes that were loving still love me ? 
Will your heart, once so tender, forgive ? 
Ah! darling, stoop down from above me 
And tell me to live. 
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NFINITELY picturesque was the starting of the 
boat-brigade for the Mission of the White Dog 
and beyond. Far down on the sandy beach, below 
the eyrie upon which was perched a Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s post—a veritable medizval castle trans- 
planted to the bluffs of the Northwest—lay the eight 
boats composing it. Just then they were in holiday 
apparel, and decorated for departure: small red 
flags; streaming ribbons, gaudy ensigns, and the 
spreading antlers of moose and elk, appeared every- 
where above the square packages of freight. Con- 
gregated upon the beach, attired in their bravest 
apparel, and accompanied by wives and sweethearts, 
who had come to wish them a final don voyage, were 
the seventy or more half-breed and Indian voyageurs 
who constituted their crews. 

The crowd ran the gamut of color from the deep 
copper of the aboriginal to the pure white of the 
Caucasian. Many of the women were clearly of 
unmingled Indian blood, Tall and angular, long 
masses of straight black hair fell on their backs ; 
blue-and-white cotton gowns, shapeless, stayless, un- 
crinolined, displayed the flatness of their unproject- 
ing figures. Some wore a gaudy handkerchief on 
the head ; the married also bound one across the 
bosom. 

The half-castes were of better form, many of them 
being quite handsome. Smaller in figure, they were 
at once better rounded, and more lithe and willowy. 
Theirs was the rich, dark beauty of the creole type. 
It was not, however, their comeliness of feature that 
impressed the traveler ; it was their grace—that sup- 
ple shapeliness, that sve/tesse, for which the English 
tongue has no word. A comely half-breed woman’s 
figure impresses one as a startling realization of the 
Greek ideal of grace—a statue by Phidias animated 
and garbed—a living Venus of flushed bronze. 
Beauty of feature with them is, perhaps, not a com- 
mon gift ; but, when one does find it, he straightway 
dreams of Titian, and Veronese, and Tintoretto, 

The voyageurs themselves, if Indian, were gen- 
erally young men, heavy-set, copper-colored, and 
highly ornamented ; their black hair greased and 
plaited into small braids, from which depended 
bright-colored ribbons and feathers. About their 
thick necks were broad bands of wampum, from 
which hung suspended over the throat huge silver 
medals. These medals were not the rewards of 
valuable service, however, but may be purchased at 
any company’s store. Their capotes were open at 
the throat, and revealed broad, uncovered chests, 
corded with muscles. In place of the customary 
variegated sash, they wore broad leather belts, in 
which were slung their fire-bags, beaded and quilt- 
ed, and serving upon occasion as pocket-books. 

If the voyageur were half-breed, however, he 
was a little above the medium height, with lithe, ac- 
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tive frame, enough of the aboriginal to impart supple- 
ness, and sufficient of the white to add a certain so- 
lidity of frame lacking in the savage. His features, 
too, were regular to a fault ; complexion nut-brown, 
eyes black, and long black hair hanging down in a 
straight mass over his shoulders. He wore a tas- 
seled cap, and was also en capote, but of fine blue 
cloth ornamented with two rows of silver-gilt but- 
tons ; variegated sash and moccasins, of course. 

As a rule, the voyageurs are of French extrac- 
tion, descendants of the trappers and traders of the 
old fur-companies, though by long intermarriage the 
blood of four nationalities mingles in their veins. 
Their grandfathers have been French-Canadians, 
their grandmothers Crow squaws; English, and 
Cree, and Ojibway, have contributed to their descent 
on the mother’s side. This mixture has produced, 
in most instances, a genial, good-humored, and hand- 
some fellow ; although, as a class, with some clever- 
ness and cheerfulness, their faces generally betray a 
certain moodiness of temper, and lack the frank and 
honest respectability stamped upon countenances 
more purely Anglo-Saxon. Swarthy in complexion, 
with dark hair and eyes, their features are generally 
good and aquiline in character ; and, although some- 
times coarse, are invariably well-proportioned. Phys- 
ically, they are a fine race ; tall, straight, and well- 
proportioned, lightly formed but strong, and ex- 
tremely active and enduring. Of more supple build, 
as a rule, than the Indian, they combine his endur- 
ance and readiness of resource with the greater mus- 
cular strength and perseverance of the white man. 

In disposition they are a merry, light-hearted 
race, recklessly generous, hospitable, and extrava- 
gant. When idle, they spend much of their time 
in singing, dancing, and gossiping from house to 
house, getting drunk upon the slightest occasion ; and, 
when the voyageur drinks, he does it, as he says, 
comme il faut—that is, until he obtains the desired 
happiness of complete intoxication. Vanity is his 
besetting sin, and he will deprive himself and his 
family of the common necessaries of life to become 
the envied possessor of any gewgaw that may hap- 
pen to attract his fancy. Intensely superstitious, 
and a firm believer in dreams, omens, and warnings, 
he is an apt disciple of the Romish faith. Com- 
pletely under the influence of his priest, in most re- 
spects, and observing the outward forms of his relig- 
ion with great regularity, he is yet grossly immoral, 
often dishonest, and generally untrustworthy. No 
sense of duty seems to actuate his daily life ; for, 
though the word devoir is often on the lips of this 
semi-Frenchman, the principle of devoir is not so 
strong in his heart as are the impulses of passion 
and caprice. But little aptitude for continuous la- 
bor, moreover, belongs to his constitution. No man 
will labor more cheerfully and gallantly at the severe 
toil pertinent to his calling ; but these efforts are of 
short duration, and, when they are ended, his chief 
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desire is to do nothing but eat, drink, smoke, and be 
merry, all of them acts in which he greatly excels. 

The ceremony of taking a wife, by which this 
mercurial race sprang into existence, in the old days 
of the fur-trade, cannot be regarded, in the light of 
the present days, as one much encumbered with so- 
cial and religious preliminaries. If it failed in liter- 
ally fulfilling the condition of force implied in the 
word “taking,” it usually developed into a question 
of barter. When the French-Canadian wanted a 
wife, he took a horse, a gun, some cloth or beads, 
and, repairing to the lodge of his red brother in 
the wilderness, purchased the heart and hand of the 
squaw he desired of her stern parent. If she didn’t 
love after “‘ these presents,” the lodge-poles were al- 
ways handy to enforce that degree of obedience ne- 
cessary to domestic tranquillity. This custom, by- 
the-way, has by no means fallen into desuetude, 
but is still in vogue along the border. 

Asaclass, the voyageurs rank very low in the coun- 
try. Their priests profess to have a certain influence 
over them, but confess that their flock is disreputable, 
and not to be relied upon in the faithful performance 
of acontract. As a consequence, it sometimes hap- 
pens that the crews of a boat-brigade mutiny during 
the voyage and return home. This evil, it is true, 
might be obviated were it not for the system of ad- 
vancing wages for the trip, necessary in dealing with 
the class of which, for the most part, the crews are 
composed. But, unfortunately, on the voyageurs’ 
return from the regular summer trips, they do not 


betake themselves to any special modes of industry, 
but vary seasons of hunting and fishing with longer 


intervals of total idleness. Toward mid-winter a 
steady perseverance in this mode of life brings them- 
selves, and their equally improvident families, to a 
condition closely allied to starvation. When the 
books are opened at the company’s offices for the 
enrollment of men to serve in the trips of the ensu- 
ing season, a general rush of the needy crowd takes 
place. Upon their acceptance and enrollment, a 
small advance is made; and afterward, at stated in- 
tervals before the commencement of the voyage, fur- 
ther sums are paid. Toward spring, however, when 
the difficulty of obtaining food lessens in some de- 
gree, the men assume a higher tone, and demand 
larger sums in advance—threatening that, if their 
demands are not complied with, they will not pro- 
ceed upon the voyage at all. Counter-threats of im- 
prisonment are superciliously smiled away with the 
remark that the time will be more easily passed in 
durance than in labor. The result is that, when the 
day of embarkation arrives, some of the enrolled 
men do not appear, while those who do have already 
received half their wages. Once on the voyage, 
their wives and families draw as frequently as pos- 
sible upon the amount “still coming to them,” so 
that the sum forfeited by mutiny and breach of con- 
tract is insufficient to restrain the men from a pre- 
mature return. The continuance of this system has 
been caused by the necessities of the men, whom 
it preserves from absolute starvation, and the un- 
doubted fact that the laborious nature of the ser- 





vice renders it difficult, if not impossible, to se- 
cure men in the spring, when many other oppor- 
tunities exist of gaining a livelihood in less trying 
channels. 

Il. 

IT is customary to distribute a small quantity of 
rum among the men immediately before starting, and 
this, together with the probably considerable amount 
previously surreptitiously obtained, materially in- 
creased the hilarity and excitement of our departure. 
The Pierres became more gratuitously profuse in 
their farewells, and returned again and again to clasp 
the hands of the crowd, and claim every one as a 
brother ; the Antoines, violently gesticulative, de- 
claimed with cheerful irrelevance some old chanson 
about the glory of their ancestors ; while the Bap- 
tistes hung, limply lachrymose, upon the necks of 
their best friends, murmuring maudlin sentiment in 
their receptive ears. Here and there, sober, and 
with an air of great importance, stalked a sturdy 
steersman, getting his men well in hand and having 
an eye to the lading of his particular boat. Busy 
clerks and voluble porters varied with laughing, chat- 
ting women, in augmenting the babel of sound. 

All things being at last ready, the boat of the 
guide swung into the stream, followed closely by 
the others in single file. Vociferous cheers greeted 
us from the well-lined banks, and the wild boat- 
songs of the voyageurs, sung in full chorus, began— 
a weird but pleasing melody. Steadily the oars were 
plied, and regularly the beat and rhythm of oar-lock 
and song resounded, until, sweeping round a project- 
ing promontory, fort and friends were lost to view. 

The lower course of the Red River of the North 
presents, for the last thirty miles, a picture of grand 
simplicity—and, it must be confessed, monotony— 
which, magnificent as it appears at first, wearies the 
eye and tires the mind at last. Flowing, like all 
other prairie-streams, deep below the surface of the 
plain, there is nothing to be seen but the dead calm 
of an unruffled, mirror-like sheet of water glaring in 
the sun, and, as far as the eye can reach, two walls 
of dark-green foliage, with the dark-blue firmament 
above them. In the foreground, slender stems of 
cottonwood and gigantic oaks, with long festoons 
of moss hanging from their aged limbs, dip down 
into the turbid floods. No hill breaks the finely- 
indented line of foliage, which everywhere bounds 
the horizon ; only here and there a half-breed’s hut, 
or the ¢efce of a child of the prairie and stream, peeps 
out of the green. Happily, the novelty of a first 
voyage by boat-brigade was sufficient to engross the 
attention of the traveler, and attract his thoughts 
from the panorama offered by Nature to the vignette 
of northern boat-life embraced within the limits oc- 
cupied by the eight boats speeding their way down 
the centre of the broad stream. 

The comparatively limited season during which 
water transportation is available in the north, the 
nature of the cargoes to be transported, and the chan- 
nels through which they must pass, render the strict- 
ly summer months a season of much bustle and ac- 
tivity. The loss of a few days in the departure of 
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boats destined for the interior may deprive some 
important district of the means of traffic for the en- 
suing year, and necessitate the holding over of im- 
mense stocks of goods, to the serious derangement 
of trade, and a heavy curtailment of the annual prof- 
its. The matter of transportation, then, is one of 
vital importance to the fur-company, and is conducted 
with a care and system devoted, perhaps, to no other 
branch of a trade in which a close attention to de- 
. tails and routine are distinguishing features. Though 
the actual duties of freighting occupy but about four 
months in the year, yet the preparation pertinent to 
its perfect performance engrosses to a great extent 
the remaining eight. The result is a system so per- 
fect that over the long courses traversed by the boat- 
brigades their arrival may be calculated upon almost 
to the hour ; and the anxious trader may ascend his 
lookout-post with the certainty of seeing sweeping 
round the nearest point the well-laden boats, with 
swarthy crews bending low to their oars, and singing 
their weird chansons in time to the measured stroke. 

The freighting-season begins about the first week 
in June, when the ice has disappeared from the riv- 
ers, and the spring supplies of merchandise destined 
for the interior have reached the depot forts. At 
that period the advance brigade of seven or eight 
boats leaves Fort Garry—now the principal point of 
forwarding in the service—followed a week after by 
yet another. This interval is allowed in order to 
prevent the meeting of the boats at any post, thereby 
creating undue bustle and confusion. These boats 
tend north and northwest toward Methy Portage and 
York Factory, there to meet other brigades from the 
remote arctic districts, to whom they deliver their 
cargoes, receiving in exchange the furs brought down 
from the interior posts—the proceeds of the year’s 
trade. When this exchange is effected, each brigade 
retraces its course. The time occupied by the long- 
est trip—that of Methy Portage, the height of land 
from which the waters flow into Hudson’s Bay and 
the Arctic Ocean—is about four months. Numerous 
shorter trips are also made, and the whole country is 
alive during this season with advancing and return- 
ing boats. 

The peculiar nature of the transportation service 
of the company necessitates certain conditions in 
freight, boats and boatmen pertaining to it, not else- 
where to be found. The entire water-carriage of the 
country is performed by means of what are techni- 
cally called ‘‘ inland boats,” of three and a half tons’ 
burden, and requiring nine men as crew. Of the 
shape of the ordinary whale-boat, they carry a small 
mast, unstepped at will, upon which, in crossing 
lakes, should the wind prove favorable, a square sail 
is set. A small platform or deck covers the stern of 
the vessel, upon which is seated the steersman, using 
at times the ordinary lever-rudder; again a long 
sweep, with one stroke of which the direction of the 
craft is radically changed. The steersman is cap- 
tain of the vessel, the eight men under him being 
ranged as “ middle-men,” or rowers. A number of 
these boats constitute a brigade, over which a guide, 
skilled in the intricacies of current and coast, is 





placed, and who may be regarded as the commodore 
of the fleet. His duty is to guide the brigade 
through dangerous waters, to support the authority 
of the steersmen, and to transact the business of the 
brigade at the stations touched en route. The posi- 
tion is an important one when properly filled, and is 
generally held by the same person until advancing 
years necessitate its relinquishment. 


III, 


RAPIDLY we sped down the waters of the turbid 
stream, and monotonously echoed the loud “ ough !” 
of the voyageurs as they rose from their seats with 
each stroke of the oar, only to sink back again with 
a sudden jar as the broad blades left the water, 
Stately swans looking thoughtfully into the stream, 
tall cranes standing motionless on one leg, and ducks 
of every hue disappearing behind the foliage screen- 
ing the mouth of some creek or coolie, were the only 
living things to be seen. The landscape was monot- 
onously splendid, and the hours passed in unvarying 
succession, Ten minutes in every hour were al- 
lowed the hardy voyageurs for rest; the long oars 
were lifted from the flood, from every fire-bag came 
pipes and tobacco, and the bark of the gray willow, 
mingled in equal proportion with the Indian weed, 
lent its fragrance to the morning air. After such 
pleasant interlude the paddles were plied with re- 
newed vigor, and soon the woods disappeared ; and 
the banks, which gradually sank to a lower level, be- 
came covered with the long, reedy grass marking the 
delta of the stream, Farther on, even the sem- 
blance of vegetation afforded by the reeds ceased 
abruptly, leaving naught but a sandy bar submerged 
at high tide, and the waters of an immense lake 
extending northward out of sight—a lake which 
stretched away into unseen places, and on whose 
waters a fervid June sun was playing strange freaks 
of mirage and inverted shore-land, 

Upon the sand-bar at the outlet of the main chan- 
nel our boats were run along-shore, and preparations 
ensued for the mid-day meal. Generally speaking, 
while voyaging, it is only allowable to put ashore for 
breakfast, a cold dinner being taken in the boats; 
but, as no voyageur could be expected to labor in his 
holiday-apparel, a halt was necessary before setting 
out upon the lake. The low beach yielded ample 
store of driftwood, the relics of many a northern 
gale, and of this a fire was lighted, and the dinner- 
apparatus arranged in the stern-sheets of the boat. 
The functions of the chef, limited to the preparation 
of pemmican in some palatable way, were simple 
enough. For trip-men pemmican is the unalterable 
bill-of-fare. It is the favorite food of the half-breed 
and Indian voyageurs, and is nearly altogether com- 
posed of buffalo-meat. The fresh meat is first cut 
into thin slices, then dried over a fire or in the sun, 
after which it is beaten into a thick, flaky substance. 
In this state it is placed in a bag, manufactured from 
the raw-hide of the animal, and the pulpy mass sol- 
dered down by melted fat poured over it, the propor- 
tions of fat and pounded meat being about equal. 
The best pemmican usually has sugar and service- 
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berries added to it, and in this state is considered 
very delicious. 

Pemmican tastes like nothing else in the world, 
but is very satisfying and nutritive. It may be pre- 
pared in many ways, and, to the unaccustomed trav- 
eler, it is a matter of difficulty to decide which meth- 
od is the least objectionable. There is rudeiboo, and 
richot, and pemmican plain, and pemmican raw, the 
former being the method most in vogue with the 
trip-men. udeiboo consists solely of pemmican and 
flour boiled into a sort of thick soup. Though not a 
delicate dish, it is, nevertheless, very nutritious, and 
the voyageurs are extremely fond of it. Richot, 
however, a composition of the same materials, but 
fried instead of boiled, meets the requirements of 
the civilized palate more nearly than any other. It 
is extremely rich food, and a very little of it will suf- 
fice for an ordinary man. 

As to the consumption of tea by the voyageurs, 
it is simply enormous, The company’s annual im- 
portation of that article for the northern department 
alone amounts to over one hundred thousand pounds, 
The delay which would be occasioned, were the de- 
sires of the men with reference to tea-drinking to be 
indulged, renders guides and steersmen peremptory 
in opposing the ever-renewed proposition that the 
boat should be hauled-to and the kettle put on the 
fire whenever an inviting promontory extends itself 
along the route. 

After dinner the voyageurs doffed the holiday- 
garments in which the start had been made, appear- 
ing thereafter in traveling-costume. This change 
made, the exseméble of the crews became rougher, but 
more picturesque. Corduroy trousers, tied at the 
knee with beadwork garters, incased their limbs ; 
capotes were discarded, and striped shirts open in 
front, with cotton handkerchiefs tied sailor-fashion 
round their swarthy necks, took their place ; a scar- 
let sash encircled the waist of each, while moose- 
skin moccasins defended their feet. Their head- 
dresses were as various as fanciful—some trusted to 
their thickly-matted hair to guard them from sun 
and rain; some wore caps of coarse cloth, others 
colored handkerchiefs twisted turban-fashion round 
their heads ; while one or two sported tall, black 
hats covered so plenteously with tassels and feathers 
as to be scarcely recognizable. They were a wild 
yet handsome set of men, as they lay or stood in 
careless attitudes round the fires, puffing clouds of 
smoke from their ever-burning pipes. 

At the command of the guide, however, they fell 
to readjusting the cargoes of the boats for the pas- 
sage of the lake, and the portages immediately be- 
yond. For on the waters traversed by these brigades 
navigation is seriousiy interrupted by rapids, water- 
falls, and cataracts, to surmount which the boats 
with their cargoes have to be landed and carried 
round the obstruction, to be relaunched at the 
nearest practicable point. Again, it occurs that a 
height of land is reached, across which the boats 
and cargoes must be dragged in order to descend 
the opposite stream. In either event the process 
is technically known as ‘‘ making a portage,” and 





constitutes the hardest feature of the voyageur’s la- 
bor. 

It is owing to the vast amount of handling, ne- 
cessitated by the numerous portages intervening be- 
tween the depot-forts and even the nearest inland 
districts, that the packing of merchandise becomes 
a matter of so much importance. The standard 
weight of each package used in the fur-trade is one 
hundred pounds, and each boat is supposed capable 
of containing seventy-five “inland pieces,” as such 
packages are called. It is the method of reckoning 
tonnage in the country. The facility with which 
such pieces are handled by the muscular trip-men is 
very remarkable—a boat being loaded by its crew in 
five minutes, and presenting a neat, orderly appear- 
ance upon completion of the operation. 

In crossing a portage each voyageur is supposed 
to be equal to the task of carrying two inland pieces 
upon his back. These loads are carried in such a 
manner as to allow the whole strength of the body 
to be put into the work. A broad leather band, 
called a “ portage-strap,” is placed round the fore- 
head, the ends of which strap, passing back over 
the shoulders, support the pieces which, thus car- 
ried, lie along the spine from the small of the back 
to the crown of the head. When fully loaded, the 
voyageur stands with his body bent forward, and, 
with one hand steadying the pieces, he trots nimbly 
away over the steep and rock-strewed portage, his 
bare or moccasined feet enabling him to pass brisk- 
ly over the slippery rocks in places where boots 
would inevitably send both trip-man and load feet- 
foremost to the bottom. In the frequent unloading 
of the vessel the task of raising the pieces and plac- 
ing them upon the backs of the muscular voyageurs 
devolves upon the steersman, and the process of rais- 
ing seventy-five pieces of one hundred pounds’ 
weight from a position below the feet to a level with 
the shoulders demands a greater amount of muscle 
than is possessed by the average man. 


IV. 


Winn1IPc<, like all other great lakes, is liable to 
be visited with sudden storms, which, taking a boat 
by surprise while in the process of making a long 
traverse, might be attended with fatal consequences. 
The coasts, generally speaking, offer only a limited 
number of harbors for small boats, but those for- 


tunately within a few hours’ sail of each other. In 
the event of a boat being overtaken by a sudden 
tempest, it is sometimes necessary to make for the 
nearest land and “ beach” her, carrying herself and 
cargo ashore by main force over a considerable length 
of breaker-washed shore. It was for this reason, 
perhaps, that our guide marched solemnly to and fro 
upon the shingle, curiously examining, with twisted 
neck and upturned eye, the signs of the weather, and 
presenting, with his long, blue capote and cautious 
gait, a somewhat quaint and antiquated spectacle, 
Having, after some difficulty, satisfied himself that 
the weather would hold good until we could reach 
the nearest harbor, he recalled the crews—who had 
scattered along-shore smoking their pipes—and loosed 
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from shore. The lake, as changeful as the ocean, 
was in its very calmest mood; not a wave, not a 
ripple, on its surface ; not a breath of breeze to aid 
the untiring paddles. The guide held his course far 
out into the glassy waste, leaving behind the marshy 
headlands which marked the river’s delta. The point 
at which we had dined became speedily undistin- 
guishable among the low line of, apparently, exactly 
similar localities ranging along the low shore. 

A long, low point, reaching out from the south 
shore of the lake, was faintly visible in the horizon, 
and toward it our guide steered. The traveler, com- 
fortably seated upon the deck of the boat, indulged 
alternately in reading and smoking ; the whole style 
of progress being more like the realization of a scene 
from ‘‘ Télémaque” or the ‘‘ neid” than a sober 
business voyage undertaken in the interests of a 
trading company of the present age. 

The red sun sank into the lake, warning us to 
seek the shore and camp for the night, as we neared 
the point toward which we steered. A deep, sandy 
bay, with a high background of woods and rocks, 
seemed to invite us to its solitude. The boats were 
moored in a recess of the bank, or drawn bodily up 
on the beach ; sails brought ashore and roofs extem- 
porized as protection against possible storms. Drift- 
wood was again collected, and active preparations 
for the evening meal ensued. Each boat’s crew had 
a fire to itself, over which were placed gypsy-like tri- 
pods, from which huge tin kettles depended ; while 
above them hovered numerous volunteer cooks, who 
were employed stirring their contents with persever- 
ing industry. The curling wreaths of smoke formed 
a black cloud among the numerous fieecy ones aris- 
ing from the steaming kettles, while all around, in 
every imaginable attitude, sat, stood, and reclined 
the sunburned, savage-looking voyageurs, chatting, 
laughing, and smoking, in perfect happiness. 

Meanwhile, the bedding of the traveler, after 
being untied from its protecting oil-cloth, was spread 
upon the ground. “ Bedding” consists of, say, three 
blankets and a pillow. The former are folded length- 
wise, and arranged on the oil-cloth which, when camp 
is struck in the morning, is so rolled about them as 
to form a compact, portable bundle, when properly 
corded, practically impervious to weather. 

All occupations ceased at the call of the cooks, 
and the crews gathered round the camp-fire with 
their scant supply of tin-ware. The bill-of-fare was 
limited, as before, to pemmican and tea. As the 
brigade penetrates the interior, wild-fowl become 
abundant, and the stews more savory and fragrant. 
Supper over, half a dozen huge log-fires are lighted 
round about, casting a ruddy glow upon the surround- 
ing foliage, and the wild, uncouth figures of the voy- 
ageurs, with their long, dark hair hanging in luxu- 
riant masses over their bronzed faces. They warm 
themselves in the cheerful glow, smoking and chat- 
ting with much carelessness and good-humor of the 
day’s adventures—or, rather, of what are regarded as 
such—unusual good or ill luck at hunting or fishing, 
the casual meeting of some aboriginal canoe, or the 
sight of some lone Indian’s leather lodge. Only the 





dense swarms of mosquitoes, which set in imme- 
diately after sunset, remind the traveler that he is 
not realizing a scene from tropical life. 

To be appreciated, the pain and inconvenience 
caused by the attacks of these insects must be felt. 
They swarm in the woods and marshes, and, after 
lying in the shade of the bushes during the heat of 
the day, come abroad in the cool of the evening and 
make night hideous where no grateful breeze blows 
for the protection of the traveler. They form, in 
fact, the principal drawback to the pleasure of sum- 
mer travel in the north. The voyageur, after work- 
ing hard through the long, hot day, simply spreads 
the single blanket he is allowed to carry on the 
ground, and, with no other covering than the starry 
firmament above him, sleeps undisturbed till dawn, 
only occasionally brushing off, as if by way of diver- 
sion, the most obtrusive of the little fiends. But the 
more refined and less case-hardened traveler suffers 
severely. In vain are trousers tied tightly about the 
ankles, and coat-sleeves at the wrist, while mosqui- 
to-veils surround the head. The enemy finds his 
way in single file through apertures unseen by hu- 
man eyes, and bites without mercy ; while his per- 
sonal escape is secured by the impossibility of hunt- 
ing him up without making way for the surrounding 
hosts of his confréres. For the victim, feeding under 
such circumstances is no easy matter. Independent 
of the loss of appetite occasioned by the nature of 
the malady, the veil must be removed to obtain ac- 
cess to the mouth, and the hands must be uncovered 
to work knife, fork, and spoon. Sleep is also to be 
obtained only for a few short, feverish moments at 
long intervals, Any attempt to gain repose by con- 
cealing one’s self beneath the blankets is in vain ; 
and long before sleep can come the baffled experi- 
menter is compelled to emerge, half smothered, to 
breathe the sultry air. 

The traveler can, however, often have an awning 
fitted up over the stern-sheets of the boat and sleep 
on board. By this arrangement, and in the event of 
a favorable breeze blowing at daybreak, the crews 
can pursue their journey without disturbing him. 
On the other hand, the traveler is often called upon 
to give up the boat to the men during the night, so 
that they may be further removed from the mosqui- 
toes and better prepared for work on the ensuing 
day, when the passenger may make up for the night’s 
sleeplessness. Under this system, then, the steers- 
man occupies the stern-sheets, while the crew, by 
arranging the mast and oars lengthwise over the 
boat, and stretching oil-cloths over the framework so 
formed, turn the vessel into one long, snug tent, in 
which they can rest in comfort. This device is 
called a “tanley,” the word being corrupted from 
the French ‘endre-le, 

v. 

IN the early morning, before the mists had risen 
from the waters, the loud ‘* Léve ! léve ! léve!” of 
the guide roused the camp. Five minutes sufficed 


to finish the traveler’s toilet, tie up his blankets, and 
embark. The prows of the boat-brigade swung into 
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the lake, and the day’s voyage began. Usually a 
short sail is made until a favorable camping-spot is 
reached, when the boats are again beached, and 
breakfast prepared. Then succeeds a renewed ply- 
ing of the oars, or, if the wind prove favorable, the 
sails are set and the little fleet glides smoothly on 
its way. When the wind is fair and the weather 
fine, boats make very long traverses, keeping so far 
out that, about the middle of the run, neither the 
point from which they started nor the one toward 
which they are steering is visible. In calm weather, 
however, when the oars are used, it is usual to keep 
closer in-shore and make shorter traverses. The pur- 
suit of game and wild-fowl, daily indulged in, tends 
to vary the monotony of the voyage. Occasionally 
the breeding-places of the latter are found, in which 
event the crews lay in a stock of eggs and young 
birds sufficient for the trip. Again, returning boats 
are encountered, and a short season devoted to the 
exchange of news and compliments. 

The wind springing up, the guide ordered all 
sail set, and stood far out into the middle of the 
lake. The boats of the brigade proving very un- 
equal sailors, from difference in build and unequal 
lading, the white sails soon lost all semblance of 
line, and straggled over the placid waters of the 
lake, each upon its own tack. Nor did they meet 
again until we entered the mouth of the Winnipeg 
River, shortly after mid-day, and prepared to force 
its twenty-seven portages, the first of which began 
but eight miles above the company’s fort, at its delta. 


The Winnipeg River, with twice the volume of 
water the Rhine pours forth, descends three hun- 
dred and sixty feet in a distance of one hundred and 


sixty miles. This descent is not effected by a con- 
tinuous decline, but by a series of terraces at irregu- 
lar distances from each other, thus forming innu- 
merable lakes and wide-expanding reaches, bound 
together by rapids and perpendicular falls of vary- 
ing altitudes. It was over this broken pathway of 
rock and stream, of terrace and lagoon, that the 
course of the boat-brigade now lay. To describe 
the forcing of one barrier is only to iterate that of 
the one preceding or following it. 

Passing through lonely lakes and island-studded 
bays, there sounds ahead the rush and roar of fall- 
ing water ; and, rounding some pine-clad island or 
projecting bluff, a tumbling mass of foam and spray, 
studded with rocks and bordered with dark-green 
shores, bars the way. Above the falls nothing can 
be seen ; below, the waters boil in angry surge for a 
moment, then leap away in maddened fiight, threat- 
ening to toss the well-laden boats like corks upon 
their sweeping surface. But against this boiling, 
tushing flood comes the craft and skill of the in- 
trepid voyageurs. They advance upon the fall as if 
it were an equally subtle enemy with themselves ; 
they steal upon it before it is aware. 

The immense volume of water after its wild 
leap lingers a moment in the huge caldron at the 
foot of the fall; then, escaping from the circling 
eddies and whirlpools, sweeps away in rushing flood 
into the calmer waters below. But this mighty rush 





in mid-stream produces a counter-current along- 
shore, which, taking an opposite turn, sweeps back 
nearly, if not quite, to the foot of the fall. Into 
this back-current the stealthy voyageurs steer their 
well-laden boat. On one side the rocky bank towers 
overhead, slender pine and fir trees finding preca- 
rious foothold in its crevices ; on the other, ofttimes 
but a yard from the advancing boat, sweeps the mad 
rush of the central current. Up the back-current 
goes the boat, driven cautiously by its oarsmen, un- 
til, just in advance of its bow, appears the whirlpool 
in which it ends, at the foot of the fall. To enter 
that revolving mass of waters is to be wrecked in a 
twinkling; to turn into the broad current of the 
mid-stream is, apparently, to be swept away in a 
moment of time. What next? 

For a moment there is no paddling, the bows- 
man and steersman alone keeping the boat in posi- 
tion as she rapidly drifts into the whirlpool. Among 
the crew not a word is spoken ; but every man is at 
his utmost tension, and awaiting the instant which 
shall call every nerve, muscle, and intelligence, into 
play. Now the supreme moment has come ; for on one 
side begins the mighty rush of the mid-current, and 
on the other circle and twist the green, hollowing 
curves of the angry whirlpool, revolving round its 
axis of air with a mighty strength that would over- 
turn and suck down the stanch whale-boat in the 
twinkling of aneye. Just as the prow touches the 
angry curves, a quick shout is given by the bowsman, 
and the boat shoots full into the centre of the rush- 
ing stream, driven by the united efforts of the crew, 
supplemented by extra oarsmen from the other boats. 
The men work for their very lives, and the boat 
breasts across the stream full in the very face of the 
fall. The waters foam and dash around her; the 
mad waves leap over the gunwale ; the voyageurs 
shout as they dash their oars like lightning into the 
flood ; and the traveler holds his breath amid this 
war of man against Nature. But the struggle seems 
useless. Man can effect naught against such a tor- 
rent; the boat is close against the rocks, and is 
driven down despite the rapid strokes of the oars- 
men. For an instant she pauses, as if gathering 
strength for her mad flight down the mid-current, 
The dead strength of the rushing flood seems to 
have prevailed, when lo! the whole thing is done. 
A dexterous twist of the oars, and the boat floats sud- 
denly beneath a little rocky isle in mid-stream, at 
the foot of the fall. The portage landing is over 
this rock, while a few yards out on either side the 
mighty flood sweeps on its headlong course. A 
voyageur leaps out on the wet, slippery rock, and 
holds the boat in place while the others get out. 
The cool fellows laugh as they survey the torrent 
they have just defeated, then turn to carry the freight 
piece by piece up the rocky stairway, and deposit it 
upon the flat landing ten feet above. That accom- 
plished, the boat is dragged over, and relaunched 
upon the very lip of the fall. 

But slightly different was the ascent of many of 
the rapids encountered from time to time. Upon 
arriving at one, advantage was taken of the back- 
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water near the banks, to run up as far as the eddy 
would permit ; then the bowsman rose in his seat 
and craned his neck forward to take a look before 
attempting the passage. Signaling the route he in- 
tended to pursue to the steersman, the boat was at 
once shot into the chaos of boiling waters that 
rushed swiftly by. At first it was swept downward 
with the speed of an arrow, while the mad flood 
threatened to swamp it in a moment. To the trav- 
eler, unaccustomed to such perilous navigation, it 
seemed utter folly to attempt the ascent; but a mo- 
ment more revealed the plan, and brought the 
stanch craft into a temporary harbor. Right in the 
middle of the central current a huge rock rose above 
the surface, while from its base a long eddy ran, like 
the gradually-lessening tail of a comet, for nearly a 
score of yards. It was just opposite this rock that 
the voyageurs had entered the rapid, and for which 
they paddled with all their might. The current, 
sweeping them down, brought the boat just to the 
extreme point of the eddy by the time mid-stream 
was reached, and a few vigorous strokes of the oars 
floated it quietly in the lee of the rock. <A minute’s 
rest, and the bowsman selected another rock a few 
yards higher up, and a great deal to one side. An- 
other rush was made, and the second haven reached. 
In this way, yard for yard, the boat-brigade ascended 
for miles, sometimes scarcely gaining a foot ; again, 
as a favoring bay or curve presented a long stretch 
of smooth water, advancing more rapidly. 

In rapids where the strength of the current for- 
bade the use of oars, progress was made by means 
of the tracking-line. Tracking, as it is called, is 
dreadfully harassing work. Half the crew go ashore, 
and drag the boat slowly along, while the other half 
go asleep. After an hour’s walk, the others then 
take their turn, and so on alternately during the en- 
tire day. As the banks about the rapids were gen- 
erally high, and very precipitous, the voyageurs had 
to scramble along, now close to the water’s edge, 


again high up the bank, on ledges where they could | 





hardly find a footing, and where they resembled flies 


on awall, The banks, too, composed of soft clay 
and mud, increased the labor of hauling; but the 
light-hearted voyageurs seemed to think nothing of 
it, and laughed and joked as they toiled along, play. 
ing tricks upon each other, and plunging occasionally 
up to the waist in mud and water, with a reckless 
carelessness all their own. 

So, day after day, the boat-brigade journeyed on: 
through island-studded bays, over long reaches of 
limpid water whose placid surface not a ripple 
stirred, over turbid floods thick with the ooze of 
muddy banks, breasting fierce rapids, climbing thun- 
dering waterfalls ; sometimes making a fair day’s 
travel ; again, after a day of weary toil, bivouacking 
almost within sight of last night’s camp-fire. 

One day the traveler became aware of an undue 
excitement and bustle among the swarthy crews of 
the brigade. The pointed prows were turned shore- 
ward, and ran upon a pebbly beach, affording easy 
access to the limpid water, and facing the warm rays 
of the sun. The voyageurs brought forth all the 
soiled clothing worn upon the journey, and a general 
scrubbing took place. Soon the bushes in the vi- 
cinity, the branches of trees, and the flat rocks, bore 
plentiful burdens of gaudy apparel waving in the 
breeze to dry. Copious baths were next adminis- 
tered to their persons, capped by each man donning 
the bravest garments of his outfit. Ribbons were 
braided in their hair, flashy sashes encircled their 
waists, and moccasins of bewildering beadwork in- 
cased their feet. Then, with a dash and wild chorus 
of boat-song, the oars were plied with quickly-meas- 
ured stroke. Soon the sharp point of a headland 
was turned, and the Mission of the White Dog ap- 
peared, perched upon the precipitous banks of the 
stream, It was the end of the traveler’s voyage: a 
few huts, a company’s trading-store, a few Indians, 
and an aroma of decaying fish, which, amalgamating 
with the slight mist from the river, surrounded the 
traveler’s head like an aureole. 





THE MINSTREL-TREE. 


AJESTIC sovereign of his fadeless kind, 
Hill-born, hill-nurtured, lo! our minstrel-tree, 

Swept by the breeze, or mightier winds from sea, 
Chants through the sunshine clear, the vapors blind ! 
Forever, to all moods of heaven resigned, 

He makes ineffable music ! to our ears 

Now grand as trumpet-calls from knightly years, 
Now sweet as memories of a loving mind ! 


O woodland bard ! heart-open to all skies, 

Thy resonant branches and thy leaves that sing 
Have seemed to mock me in their gentlest sway ; 
Thy rhythms survive for ages—mine, a day. 

Yon heaven (thy Muse), through thee, O forest-king ! 
Breathes epic storms and south winds’ lyrical sighs ! 
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A BIT OF NATURE. 


A STORY IN TWENTY-THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
OVERTURES TO AN OBDURATE OIL-STRIKER. 


HERE wasacouncil in the Herbert family. Mr. 
Herbert explained to his wife and son that the 
chances in law, so far, appeared to be against them. 
Mrs. Herbert thought it was a great pity that her hus- 
band had not accepted Potter’s proposition to divide 
the property. To which Mr. Herbert responded 
that he had been misled by his attorney as to the 
strength of his case, but he added that it might not 
be too late to do it then. Mrs. Herbert thought an 
effort should be made to learn if Mr. Potter was still 
inclined to accept half, and drop the suit then. 

“Tn that way,” said she, ‘‘ we should be sure, at 
least, of a handsome competency. At present we 
live in a dreadful uncertainty.” 

Mr. Herbert agreed with her, and he thought 
that their son, from his previous acquaintance with 
Mr. Potter, would be a useful agent in opening the 
negotiation. The young man showed little alacrity 
in accepting the charge, but obedience to parental 
wishes was one of the well-bred rules of this family, 
and he prepared to call on Mr. Potter. 

“This is a delicate matter,” said Mr. Herbert, 
senior, ‘‘and will require some diplomatic skill, 
Richard. As you know the daughter, I believe you 
might in some way make her useful in bringing 
about the result we hope for.” 

“Tt is useless to think of that,” answered Rich- 
ard, “for the daughter is absent—has been gone for 
several months. Besides, I should be unable to ex- 
ercise any influence over the mind of Miss Potter if 
she were here.” 

“But the breaking of the engagement between 
you and Edith may change matters,” suggested Mrs. 
Herbert, naively. 

“‘ By-the-way,” said Mr. Herbert, “that was a 
wise course in both you and Edith. I am heartily 
glad you are well out of it. But, to come back to 
the Potters, when does Miss Potter return ?” 

“I do not know, father.” 

“Why, I thought you stood on good ground with 
them, and were familiar with their affairs.” 

“My footing, as you see, is not solid; and it 
will be less so, I fear, when I shall have made this 
visit to Mr. Potter.” 

“Why so, Richard?” 

“Mr. Potter is not aware that I am your son, 
and, ever since his visit to this house, he has borne 
an unfriendly feeling toward you, which has in- 
creased as the lawsuit has progressed. Altogether, 
the mission you have confided to me is unpleasant, 
but I shall endeavor to obey you.” 

The maternal hand here sought his, to thank 
him, 





Richard sought the lodgings of Mr. Potter, which 
were hard by those of Walters. He found him at 
home, before a table over which legal documents 
were scattered, and which he had been scanning 
through his large, silver-rimmed spectacles, the dog 
being seated in one corner. 

“ Ah! it’s you, Richard,” said he, looking up with 
a cheerful face. ‘You're quite a stranger. Take a 
seat, and just wait one moment until I get down to 
the foot of this page, so as not to lose my place.” 

And, while Richard sat for a few minutes, Potter 
concentrated all his intelligence on the legal docu- 
ment before him, his lips moving as he read each 
word. When through with it, Richard said: 

“T hope you are well, sir?” 

“ Never was better, my boy. Everything is goin’ 
on beautiful, and Barker is hopeful. We have pep- 
pered old Tom Herbert pretty well, and will soon 
give him some more—confound him !” 

“ Please do not speak of him disrespectfully be- 
fore me,” said Richard. 

“Why shouldn’t I? Is he a friend of yours ?” 

“ More than that.” 

“Cousin, perhaps?” 

“* Nearer than that.” 

‘* He’s your uncle, I s’pose?” 

“No, sir; he is my father.” 

This was what a playwright would call a “ situa- 
tion.” 

“* The deuce he is! Why did you never tell me 
this before?” asked Potter. 

‘* Because I was afraid it might disturb the good 
relations between us.” 

“Well, I think your notion of it was about right, 
for I can have no friendship for the son of Tom Her- 
bert.” 

“‘T have no desire to thrust my friendship on any 
one,” said Richard, not without dignity. 

“Have you come here to tell me anything else 
than that, young man ?” said he, angrily. 

“ Yes, I have come here in behalf of my father to 
make a proposition to you,” said Richard, nerving 
himself for the unpleasant task. 

The usually cheerful lines in Potter’s face hard- 
ened as he waited. 

“ My father thought that further litigation, trou- 
ble, and expense, might be stopped if you were will- 
ing to enter into an amicable arrangement with him. 
Nothing, as yet, is decided, and it is still difficult to 
know what the final result will be if the suit con- 
tinues. As the value of the estate is considerable, 
he thought it might be divided into two parts, each 
one of which would represent a fair capital—that is, 
in a word, if you would be willing to accept half of 
it, my father is ready to give it. You made an offer 
like this, I believe, when you came to the city.” 

“T did, and which your father declined, and in a 
way that set me again’ him. He tried to sit down 
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on me—he took me fora soft, unresistin’ country- 
man who could be shook off and discouraged by a 
few grand words. The plan was too thin. I was 
almost ordered out of the house—I could not have 
been worse treated if I had been a lackey who had 
been caught carryin’ off the spoons.” 

“ Well,” said Richard, “leaving his treatment of 
you aside, are you inclined to accept his proposi- 
tion? Iam satisfied that you will have nothing to 
complain of as to the way you will henceforth be re- 
ceived in my father’s house, and I am sure you will 
get on with him smoothly.” 

“It is too late. When he refused to listen to 
me in his grand, scornful way, I told him if I ever 
got the whip-hand of him, there would be no let 
up.” 

‘*This rashness you may live to regret—more, 
perhaps, on account of another than yourself.” 

At this allusion to his daughter, Potter winced a 
moment, but quickly hardened again. 

“That has nothing to do with this business— 
and, if it has, it concerns me alone, and ~is none of 
your business.” 

“Then you run the risk of all or nothing?” 
asked Richard. 

“ The whole loaf or none.” 

Saying this, Potter rose to his feet, and added : 

“And, now, I never want to hear from you or 
your father again. It’s no use comin’ round me, 
with any more proposals; for here, and now, I de- 
cline them flat. After this, you'll understand that 
your room is better than your company in my 
house !” 

The dog, comprehending there was a rupture, 
naturally took the side of his master, and echoed his 
words with a growl. Stung by the injustice of his 
treatment, Richard abruptly departed, without salu- 
tation on either side. 

Before entering the lodgings of Potter, Richard 
had indulged the hope of learning where Daisy was, 
but, as may be inferred from the character of the 
interview described, any question relating to her 
would have been discouraged, and brusquely. He 
naturally felt a disappointment at the way in which 
his father’s offer had been received, but he also felt 
another at not obtaining any news of Daisy. And, 
as he went home to report the failure of his mission, 
the second disappointment formed the undercurrent 
of his thoughts. 

He described to mother and father his interview 
with Potter. 

“The gratification of bringing me down, as he 
calls it, is strong in a man like him,” said Mr. Her- 


bert, “ but it will probably soon spend itself, and | 
This is his first | 


then he may be more tractable. 
victory: he has reduced me to the terms which he 
offered and which he now declines, but in a few days 
this will pass, and then we shall hear from him.” 

“ Father, I am persuaded that you are mistaken. 
One of his most striking characteristics is his ob- 
stinacy. He will never relent.” 

“*Put a beggar on horseback—we know what 
becomes of him,” observed Mrs. Herbert. 


After Richard retired, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert re. 
sumed the subject. 

“Tt looks as if we were going to be vanquished 
in the courts, but why could we not transfer the con- 
test to another field?” asked Mrs. Herbert. 

In response to his inquiry, she explained. Pot- 
ter’s affections were centred in his only daughter 
Daisy. From what they had heard, she seemed to 
regard their son with a friendly eye. If she was 
presentable, or could be made so, why not make a 
match between her and Richard? He was then 
eligible—being fortunately relieved from his engage- 
ment with Edith. He was generally considered an 
attractive man by the young women. Could they 
not stimulate him to try his influence with Miss Pot- 
ter? If, in a word, he could induce the young wom. 
an to marry him, that would bring Potter round, and 
the money in litigation would not go out of the fam. 
ily. Mr. Herbert shared his wife’s views, and it 
was at once determined to speak to Richard on the 
subject. 

This was done at the earliest occasion, by father 
and mother. The conversation was begun by a sort 
of homily from Mr. Herbert, on the importance of 
being well settled in life, although doing so might 
sometimes appear to run counter to the promptings 
of the heart; that when the material life was as- 
sured, the intellectual and spiritual one had much 
more room for development ; that marriage should 
be based on common-sense, and not on romantic and 
often evanescent attachments. 

“ What if you should not like her at first ?” said 
Mr. Herbert, in conclusion ; “it will come by-and- 
by. You, as a practical young man, will regard it 
in the light which you did when you arranged an 
amiable separation with Edith, whom I suppose you 
were much attached to, and possibly are still.” 

*«T had a reason for that,” said Richard. 

“Oh, we understand that,” said Mr. Herbert. 
“You naturally understood how infeasible it would 
have been for you to marry a person in her circum- 
stances.” 

“Tt was not that, father.” 

“ What was it, then?” 

“It was because my affections were engaged 
elsewhere.” 

“ What! are you in the Romeo business ?” asked 
Mr. Herbert, somewhat cynically. 

“ If you have a mind to call it that—I suppose it 
is true.” 

“ Richard, I gave you credit for more self-control 
than that,” said Mr. Herbert, gravely. ‘“ Recollect, 
you owe something to your parents as well as your- 
self. We have reared you to the best of our ability ; 
we have given you a position in the world. Nothing 
| has been denied to you. It is now your duty to try 
| and do something for us before the catastrophe which 
| is impending.” 

“I appreciate the extent of my obligations to 
| you, sir,” said Richard, nervously, “and am prepared 
| to be guided by you.” 

“ Very well, my son; we desire you to strengthen 
our position by a marriage.” 
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“With whom?” 

“Miss Daisy Potter.” 

“Why—it is she I love ; she for whom I broke 
with Edith—” said Richard, rapidly, and then stopped 
as if he had said too much, 

“ Ah! in that case,” said Mr. Herbert, ‘‘ there is 
no harm done.” 

“T am glad to hear that it is not another,” added 
Mrs. Herbert. 

Richard began with a constrained manner to say : 

“I should be glad to obey your wishes—to 
waive the indelicacy of a proceeding in which a 
ruined man tries to secure a fortune by marriage— 
but there is an obstacle in the way. It is matter of 
doubt if Daisy Potter would accept me were I to 
propose to her.” 

“ That seems very improbable, Richard, consider- 
ing the success you have always had with the young 
women,” said Mrs. Herbert, whose maternal pride 
was quickened. ‘‘ You are altogether too modest, and 
that is because you are in love. From what I my- 
self have heard, I am satisfied that she is deeply in- 
terested in you. It could hardly be otherwise.” 

“‘She is not an ordinary country girl such as you 
believe her to be,” said the son. 

“I know that she could not be an ordinary one, 
or you would not have honored her with your atten- 
tions,” said the mother. 

“She is my superior,” continued Richard. 

“ Well, suppose she is? That has nothing to do 
with the success of your suit. A man who has been 
betrothed to an elegant, beautiful girl like Edith 
Purdy can surely win the heart of an unsophisti- 
cated one from the wilds of Western Pennsylvania.” 

“It is possible you are right,” said Richard, tak- 
ing heart of grace. 

Next day Richard sought for the abode of Daisy. 
He had never returned to the lodgings of Walters 
since the latter had spoken to him so severely, and 
he determined that he would not ask Aim. Besides, 
Walters might not know any more about it than he 
did himself. The last of the summer months passed, 
and he learned nothing. Autumn came, and still 
he knew nothing. Yet he often haunted Twenty- 
third Street, where the Barkers lived, in the hope 
of seeing her. He felt certain that she, at least, had 
not returned to the Barkers, or he would have seen 
her, for he passed before the house several times 
every day. The enigma of his life was the where- 
abouts of Daisy. Night and day he marveled over 
her disappearance and continued absence ; night and 
day he asked himself the question why she had been 
sent away. 

In consequence of the lawsuit, Mrs. Barker and 
his mother had ceased to salute each other. If the 
old relations had existed between them, he might 
have inquired of her, but it was then out of the 
question. Yet Mrs. Barker continued to bow to 
him in the street in a distant manner, and thus did 
not wholly identify him with the struggle going on 
between Barker and his father. But her reserve 
showed that it was to be simply a bowing acquaint- 
anceship, and nothing more. 





As winter approached, he occasionally saw Mrs. 
Barker at the opera, but he never dared to enter her 
box. Yet he lingered in corners and places where 
he could look at her, for he felt she was the one 
connecting link between him and Daisy, since her 
father had broken with him. 


—_——_— 


CHAPTER XV. 
DISAPPOINTMENT OF A WAITING-MAID. 


One day, much to the surprise of Richard, he 
received an invitation from Mrs. Barker to a recep- 
tion. He concluded it was either sent by mistake, 
or to show that the sender could rise above the ani- 
mosities engendered by the case of Potter versus 
Herbert. He thought this might possibly be some 
indication of a thaw on the part of Mrs. Barker ; but, 
on repairing to her house on the afternoon named 
for her reception, she treated him with that reserve 
which shewed plainly that the lines were to be pre- 
served—thus far and no farther. He left the crowd 
of men and women in the drawing-rooms and went 
into the hall, where he met a servant of the house. 
He asked her where Mathilde was, and she replied 
that she was in her room on the third story. 

“I suppose she passes her time looking out into 
the street ?” said he, carelessly. 

“No, sir; she doesn’t, for her room is not on 
the street.” 

He could not ask any further questions without 
arousing suspicion, and the servant passed on. Pres- 
ently, when he saw his opportunity, he stole up- 
stairs to the third story, and knocked at one of the 
first back-room doors. No response came. He went 
on to the other and knocked there, to which a voice 
of unmistakable accent answered, ‘“ Come een.” 

He hurried in, somewhat pale and excited, and 
stood before the astonished Mathilde. 

“ Heavens ! what is this?” exclaimed she. “ What 
you want? Go way! Ah! Isee—it is Mistair Ree- 
chard.” 

She recovered herself in the recognition. The 
flurried man before her directed her thoughts in an- 
other channel. He had, doubtless, come for a ro- 
mantic purpose. He was afraid of being discovered. 
He had stolen like a fugitive to her room to make 
his tender avowal. He had braved the dangers of 
gossip from servants and guests, determined to see 
her—to offer her his heart. How delicious! It re- 
minded her of her own fatric, where such scenes 
were not uncommon. And as these thoughts went 
through her mind, she smiled and blushed. 

“Mathilde, you will excuse me coming to your 
room in this unceremonious fashion ?” 

“ Speak not of it, Mistair Reechard.” 

‘*T wish to have some talk with you.” 

“ What about ?” asked she, archly. 

‘* Something that I desire much to know.” 

Mathilde probably thought that propriety re- 
quired her to cast her eyes on the floor, which she 
did. With her gaze thus fixed, she awaited the ar- 
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dent declaration which was doubtless burning in the 
masculine bosom before her. Richard must have 


here caught the drift of her thoughts, for he disa- | 
| the dividing-line between the front and back rooms. 
| Edith happened to be on the other side of the dra- 
| pery, in close proximity to Mrs. Barker, but invisible 
| to her and those who spoke to her. 


bused her at once of the tender motive which she 
attributed to him. 

“T want to talk to you about Miss Potter, Ma- 
thilde.” 


Her eyes quickly raised to his. This was not her | 


Almavira, and the disappointment was plain. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed she, with a shrug—the Gallic 
one, 

“ The fact is,” said he, endeavoring to assume an 
indifferent manner, “ Mrs. Barker being very much 
occupied with her guests, ] thought I would just 
come up and ask you about Miss Potter.” 

She was too polite to tell him he was trying to 
deceive her, and she said, as if she believed him : 

“You do me honor, Mistair Reechard.” 

“*Is she in good health? You know she is a 
great friend of mine—or, rather, I am a great friend 
of hers.” 

“She was in very good health the last time we 
heard from her. You like her very much?” asked 
she. 

“*Very much, Mathilde.” 

“T like her, too. Mistair Waltair like her very 
much, too.” 

This was the feminine stab for the disappoint- 
ment he had caused her. 

She asks about Mistair Waltair in her letters,” 
continued she. 

** Does she never speak of me?” 

“ Not in the letters that I ’ave see.” 

“Ts that true?” asked he, with a faltering voice. 

**Ah, I do not see all her letters,” said she, re- 
lenting at the sight of his dejection. “Ah! I forgot. 
There was a little postscript in which she asked if 
you were in good health.” 

“Thanks, Mathilde, thanks for that word.” 

‘Tt was in a letter to me. She writes to me, you 
know—she is not proud.” 

“Would it be too indiscreet in me to ask to see 
it, Mathilde ?” 

“T show you the postscript—no more.” 

She produced the letter, and, as his eyes dwelt 
on the two lines concerning himself, they were suf- 
fused with tears: 

“You love her like that? And yet it is so long 
ago! You have time to forget and love once, twice 
more.” 

**T never can love any one but her, Mathilde. 
My heart and soul are centred in her.” 

“Ah! it is what we call the grande passion.” 

Mathilde would not tell him where Daisy was. 
He besought her in vain. Mrs. Barker had instructed 
her to maintain a strict silence on the subject. He 
employed cajolery, but without effect. 

“Once for all, Mistair Reechard, I will not tell 
you. If it was my secret, I do not say, but it is 
another’s. Come, now, you talk about something 
else. You still flirt with Mees Edith, eh?” 

This drove him from her presence, and, as he 


descended the stairway, he determined to ask Mrs. | 





Barker. There was still a crowd of people in the 
drawing-rooms. The hostess was standing against a 
piece of drapery hanging by a column, which was 


Richard overcame his repugnance to speak to 
one who had practised a well-calculated reserve, and 
approached. After two or three remarks on indiffer- 
ent subjects, he made an allusion to Daisy, which, it 
was clear, Mrs. Barker did not encourage. Still hope- 
ful, he blundered on, saying : 

“* By-the-way, Mrs. Barker, would you be good 
enough to give me Miss Potter’s address? I wish to 
send a package to her.” 

“You must apply to her father,” coldly responded 
Mrs. Barker ; ‘“‘he is the proper person to furnish 
such information—if he chooses to do so.” 

Richard bowed and withdrew, feeling the re- 
buke ; and, at the same moment, an expression came 
over the face of Edith which indicated surprise, as 
she stood on the other side of the drapery. The 0 
had been telling her of some fashionable incident, to 
which she said from time to time, “‘ Remarkable!” 
‘* Indeed !” and the other commentaries usual on 
such occasions, while her ear was drinking each word 
of what Richard was saying to Mrs. Barker. 

Richard left Mrs. Barker’s house somewhat dis- 
concerted, but not discouraged. On his way home, 
the question still pursued him, as it did before he 
ascended to Mathilde’s room, and, after some reflec- 
tion, he resolved to go and see Walters, 


—_+— 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A PROOF OF FRIENDSHIP. 


THE day following the reception of Mrs. Barker 
Mrs. Sarah Jane Thompson ascended to the lodgings 
of Walters with his coffee and roll on a snow-white, 
napkin-covered tray, and found him still in bed. 

“T think you are rather late this morning, Mr. 
Walters,” said she, somewhat sternly. 

“*Yes, I am rather, Mrs. Thompson, Please 
leave the coffee, and I shall take it as soon as I get 
up.” 

“And have it cold, eh? You know, Mr. Wal- 
ters, it must be hot or it is worth nothing. It’s well 
you've got some one to look after you, or I’m blessed 
if you wouldn't be drinkin’ it cold every day. It’ud 
be just like you. I s’pose you was up late last 
night ?” 

He admitted that he had been. 

“ And why don’t you keep more reg’lar hours, 
Mr. Walters? You're old enough to know that, I’m 
sure. If there wasn’t some one with her eye on 
you, I s’pose you’d be comin’ home at daylight in the 
mornin’ like a night-roisterer.” 

He mildly objected to this statement, which im- 
plied that he had been out—he had been in, but had 
not retired as soon as he might have done. 
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“ Oh, it’s the books and papers that did it, then ! 
I think you can find time enough to look at ’em in 
the daytime without a-ruinin’ your eyes over ’em at 
night, Mr. Walters.” 

Mr. Walters made no reply to this suggestion. 
Mrs. Thompson, having thus silenced him, asked if 
she should bring the coffee, hot, in half an hour. 

“If you please, Mrs. Thompson.” 

At the expiration of the half-hour she found him 
at his table, glowing comfortably from the bath, in 
an easy chamber-robe, occupied in reading several 
letters which had arrived by the morning mail. As 
he sipped his coffee and ate his roll he glanced 
over a couple of morning papers—that is, read them 
as a journalist, learning everything they contained, 
yet reading nothing. 

Then he spread his writing-paper before him, 
and began the work of the day, which was an article 
on Evolution, and became absorbed in the geological 
records on the subject. He examined the group of 
lizards back to the Permian epoch, found in the strata 
lying beyond the coal, and showed the probabilities 
in favor of missing links between birds and reptiles, 
and those against. And, during the progress of his 


work, he made designs of extraordinary paleontologi- 
cal creatures, which caused Mrs. Thompson to open 
her eyes with wonder when she visited his room. 

At the end of two or three hours his article, with 
its deduction, was finished. 

Potter entered, and his eyes at once fastened on 
the drawings of fossil remains lying on the table, 


about which an explanation had to be made, not 
altogether satisfactory to the listener. 

“* Now, what is that there?” said Potter, pointing 
to one of them. 

“That is a bird about six feet high which lived 
in what is called the later Cretaceous epoch—a mag- 
nified diver, only this one had teeth, and the diver 
has not. Scientific people call this big, reptilish bird 
the Hesperonis regalis.” 

“Hold there, John Walters ; that will do for this 
morning. You might as well talk gibberish to me 
at once—I would understand it just as well.” 

Saying which he took down his clay-pipe from 
the rack, sat down to smoke, crossed his leg, and 
the cheerful expression came into his face as he 
said : 

“Well, I’ve got a letter from her this mornin’.” 

“Daisy?” asked Walters, quickly, with a bright- 
ening face. 

“What other young woman would write to 
me? Why, Daisy, of course. Would you like to 
see it?” 

“Certainly I would, unless there is something in 
it she would not like me to see.” 

“John Walters, we know each other. There is 
the letter ; you can read every word in it, and no- 
body will be the worse for it.” 

Walters read it attentively, and with evident 
Pleasure, Potter occupying himself with watching 
his countenance as he did so. The reader's face 
was clouded a moment ; it was when he read some 
reference to Richard—a kind word to be spoken to 
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him on her behalf. Then he read on to the end, 
and, handing back the letter, observed : 

“T am glad she is in such good health and spir- 
its. She is evidently improving in every way. Itis 
a second home for her.” 

“And look at that letter,” said Potter, with pa- 
ternal pride. “I don’t mean the handwrite, which 
is very well in its way, but any silly girl can learn to 
do that. I mean the style of the letter. Now, 
you’re a literary character, and you ought to appre- 
ciate that, for it’s in your line. I doubt if you 
could do it much better yourself, John Walters.” 

**T could not do it as well, Mr. Potter.” 

“Come, now, I don’t go so far as that.” 

“Yet it is true. It breathes innocence and good- 
ness ; it is full of the buoyancy of youth. To feel 
as she does is a great boon. You are especially 
blessed in having such a daughter.” 

“John Walters, you’ve got eyes that can see.” 

‘* She still takes a lively interest in Richard,” ob- 
served Walters, with as much indifference as he could 
assume. 

“Ah, you marked that!” said Potter, changing 
in tone and manner. “ That part she might have 
left out, for it’s thrown away. The son of old Tom 
Herbert shall not hear anything that she writes about 
him. I shall see to that. I allowed him to come 
round my daughter too freely, but I didn’t know 
then. It sha’n’t take place again, that I promise 
you.” 

‘But it is not right for you to break with the 
son because you are at enmity with his father,” said 
Walters, impelled by a sense of justice. 

“It’s the same breed.” 

“You have not the right to judge the son by the 
father, whatever your opinion may be of the fa- 
ther.” 

“T tell you, John Walters, they are a bad lot. 
They are grand and scornful when they believe 
themselves to be strong, and, when they feel them- 
selves weakenin’, they are ready to eat humble 
pie!” 

‘* What makes you believe so?” 

‘*Tt’s as plain as the nose on your face. Now 
that Richard feels the suit is goin’ against him— 
through his father—he comes sidlin’ round me to get 
near Daisy to make a match. That’s what I call play- 
in’ a sneakin’ game. They were as stiff as dried hick- 
ory in the beginning, and now they are as supple as 
switches. If I had declined an offer in the way that 
old Tom Herbert did to me, I would have fought 
the fight out to the last, and not gone to compromis- 
in’ after the first knock-down.” 

“TI am unable to say what Mr. Herbert's projects 
may be, but I know his son well enough to believe 
that he is not actuated by the motives which you im- 
pute to him,” spoke up Walters, in defense of the 
absent. 

The discussion was continued some minutes, but 
Potter obstinately adhered to his opinion of Richard 
as he had expressed it, notwithstanding Walters’s ef- 
forts to dislodge it. 

“S’pose we let up on that subject, for you are 
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certainly wastin’ your wind on me, and I expect I 
am on you,” said Potter, consulting his watch. “I 
must leave you.” 

‘** Take another pipe.” 

“Haven't time. Barker will be wantin’ to see 
me, or I want to see him, which comes to the same 
thing.” 

“* How is the case getting on?” 

“ Beautiful—beautiful! It’s as good as a play, 
and will be a sight more profitable when we get to 
the end of it; there will be gnashin’ of teeth in a 
certain quarter, I tell you.” 

After Potter went away, Walters fell to musing 
on the letter of Daisy—of the life she was leading 
among the people she described, of the beneficial in- 
fluences by which she was surrounded, and of the 
studies she was pursuing. And, as he thought of all 
this, he sighed. He filled his pipe again, as he said 
to himself that his sorry destiny was to be alone. 
While he was in this mood, Mrs. Thompson entered 
to say that Mr. Richard Herbert asked to see him. 
She was requested to show him up. 

Richard entered with a feeling of restraint. Wal- 
ters held out his hand to him and asked him to be 
seated. Richard grasped his hand with effusion. 

** Walters,” said he, ‘‘I have known you a long 
time, and I prize your friendship above that of other 
I am persuaded that you will not withdraw 


men. 
it from me, as long as I behave like a man. Am I 
not right?” 

** You are.” 

**T have come to make you a confession. I have 


come to tell you of my affection for Daisy Potter.” 

At this Walters grew a shade paler, but he said : 

“Well, Richard?” 

“T already loved her down in the Hollow. I 
told her of it then, before I had any idea of the 
trouble that was then brewing between her father 
and mine. She did not say that she reciprocated my 
attachment, but her manner gave me ground for 
hope. On my return to the city, hoping to win her, 
I sought every means to become released from my 
engagement with Edith Purdy—that is, every means 
that an honorable man may employ. I sought in 
vain, until, by a happy train of circumstances, Miss 
Purdy herself brought about the result I prayed for, 
by betrothing herself to another. Since then, the 
estrangement between her father and mine thrust us 
apart. I did not have an opportunity of renewing 
my suit.” 

“ And you believe she is attached to you?” asked 
Walters, with a stifled sigh. 

“*T do.” 

“Well, there is something else, I suppose ?” 

“There is. I have come to ask of you a great 
favor.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ The address of Daisy.” 

“For what purpose ?” 

“TI wish to go to her.” 

“It is thousands of miles from here.” 





down the room. He was probably thinking of the 
mutual attachment which doubtless existed between 
these two young people. They appeared to be 
made for each other. It was unworthy of him to 
consult his own feelings when their happiness was 
probably at stake. He would stifle the cravings of 
his own unsatisfied heart ; he would raise the obsta- 
cle which appeared to be in their way. And he sat 
down and wrote the address and handed it to him. 

Many words of thanks came to the lips of Rich- 


| ard, but Walters interrupted them with— 


“ Leave me now, Richard ; I wish to be alone.” 
When he had gone, Walters with a troubled face 
started out and walked through the upper part of 
the city until he reached the woods and the fields, 
He continued to walk as for a wager, and it was 
well past midnight when he returned to his lodg- 


ings. 


Before embarking in the steamer for Liverpool, 
Richard went to say good-by to Walters. He found 
him in his monkish apartment, as usual, occupied in 
writing. 

“T have been so selfishly absorbed in my own 
troubles,” said Richard, “that I have neglected to 
inform myself about yours. Have you had any 
news of Alice, your wife, yet ?” 

“None,” said Walters, as a shadow passed over 
his face. ‘‘I believe she is still somewhere in Eu- 
rope.” 

** Do you desire me to make any inquiries ?” 

“Te.” 

“Can I be of service to you in azy way?” 

** No, thank you.” 

And then Walters, disinclined to talk any more, 
hurried him off with a hand-pressure and a good-by. 

There was one woman who wept tears of disap- 
pointment over the departure for England. It was 
Edith Purdy. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OVER THE SEA. 


IT was in the latter part of winter that Richard 
reached English soil. He had been there before, 
but now it wore a different aspect. His eyes dwelt 
on each passing object with a new pleasure. He 
was in London, where he only remained a few hours, 
in such haste was he to reach the end of his jour- 
ney. He went by railway to Reading, where he 
took a fly and sped through the country with the 
rapidity with which this vehicle is usually driven 
—through that country from which Nature never 
entirely removes her summer mantle. He noted the 
well-conditioned road over which he was bowled so 
rapidly, the fat beeves by the way-side, the wagon- 
ers in smocks, and the fields of plenteous crops. It 
was a blessed land. This was the upper current of 
his thoughts ; the lower one may easily be divined. 





“ That makes no difference.” 


Walters was silent. 





He arose and walked up and | 


They passed through one or two small villages, 
and were reaching their destination, which was an- 
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other small village a mile ahead. In a few minutes 
they entered it, and he was driven to an inn called 
the Star and Garter, which was the only house of the 
kind in the place. 

When the mind is absorbed the little irrelevant 
circumstances are noted with singular distinctness. 
Richard observed how the cabman tipped his hat 
when he gave him a gratuity, how he hitched his 
horse, and the accent with which he called the peo- 
ple in the inn ; observed the smile of the bar-maid 
who came to the door, the sanded floor behind her, 
and a couple of men sitting over their beer. 

He had been but a few minutes in the house, 
when he asked the bar-maid, or rather hostess, how 
far it was to Hazelwood Rectory. 

“It’s only a short bit,” said she ; “ something un- 
der a mile.” 

“Do you know the rector, Mr. Saint Vincent?” 

“ Ay, that I do; and a better man doesn’t wear 
the cloth.” 

“ He is well known in the neighborhood ?” 

“We knows him as well as we does the town- 
pump.” 

“Do you know if he and his family are at 
home?” 

““No, they been’t. They went up to Lunun 
yesterday, for a day or two.” 

“Do you know when they will be back ?” 

‘I don’t know, but I think they'll be back to- 
morrow or next day. The rector never stays away 
long.” 

It was on his lips to ask about Daisy, but he be- 
thought himself that this was not the place to ask 
for such information, and he put a curb on his curi- 
osity. 

It was evening. After taking some refreshment, 
he started in the direction of the rectory, as it had 
been described to him- He recognized the place as 
soon as he came nearit. As the twilight gathered 
around him, the lines of Gray came to his mind: 

“ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 


Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings call the distant folds.” 


He leaned over the fence and looked through the 
trees at the old stone rectory, which was the dwell- 


ing-place of Daisy. She had only been there for 
something over a year, and it seemed to him as if 
it had been thrice that time. She had doubtless 
often walked over the road on which he stood, had 
sat under the trees before his eyes. There were no 
lights in the house. She could not be there. She 
was with the rector’s family in London. He would 
await her return. Still, he hung about the place, 


which exercised a new charm over him. At the door | 


of a cottage not far off he saw a woman sitting. He 
approached and bade her good-evening. He said to 
her that he understood the rector’s family were ab- 
sent. She knew them all well, and they were very 
kind to poor people like herself. Did she know the 
young woman who was staying with them?” 

“The young lady from over the sea, Miss Pot- 
ter?” 


| that. 





‘“‘ The same.” 

“Oh, yes,” said she, brightening ; ‘‘ she’s been 
in this cottage a dozen times, when the children 
were sick, to bring ’em nice food and comfort ’em. 
She’s a rare good un, is that Miss Potter. And what 
a beauty! Ay, and what a rider, too! She followed 
the ’ounds once ’ere in the neighbrud, and all the 
men was amazed at the way she cleared the fences 
and the ditches. They all fell to admirin’ her after 
But she wouldn’t follow the ’ounds any more, 
for they say as the rector doesn’t think it right for a 
young lady todo so. They say as he never said a 
word to her about it, but, as soon as she knew his 
ideas, she stopped of her own accord. But she often 
goes out a-ridin’, with Simpson a-followin’ of her.” 

He was informed, on his asking, that Simpson 
was a groom. 

‘**T often see her go by ’ere, and she do manage 
her brute to perfection. She wur made to sit a- 
horseback, that be certain.” 

Taking advantage of the communicative spirit 
of the woman, he asked about the family of the rec- 
tor. He learned that it consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Saint Vincent, a son of twenty-one, and a daughter 
of about the same age as Daisy. A vague uneasi- 
ness took possession of Richard as soon as he heard 
there was a young man in the house ; he was, how- 
ever, somewhat relieved when told that young Saint 
Vincent passed nearly all his time at Oxford prepar- 
ing for a fellowship. Then he came back to Daisy 
and asked if she had any intimate friends outside of 
the rector’s family—in a word, he asked, with a 
blush, if there was any one who paid her particular 
attention. 

“ Yes,” answered she, “ there be Sir Thomas Rog- 
ers as goes to the rectory pretty often, and everybody 
knows what takes him there. Ever since the day of 
the ’unt he’s been comin’ about her. They say as 
she was a perfect pictur’ that day, and I’m not sur- 
prised that Sir Thomas should ’a’ run after her ever 
since.” 

Here, again, Richard was possessed of an un- 
pleasant feeling. What kind of a man was this Sir 
Thomas Rogers? Was he in love with her, and did 
she encourage him? These were questions which 
perplexed him as he took leave of the woman at the 
cottage-door and returned toward the inn. 

The next day'he waited impatiently for the re- 
turn of the rector’s family, he having learned that 
Mr. Saint Vincent had sent orders to have his break 
ready for them at the railway-station. The train was 
to arrive at the same hour at which he had arrived 
the previous day. He could not remain quiet, for 
he was burning with the fever of expectation, and 
so he walked through the country in the neighbor- 
hood, and for an hour before the expected arrival he 
was back in the village, where he consulted his watch 
every five minutes. 

The time was past. He stood out in front of the 
inn, looking up the road in the direction they were 
to come. At last he descried a team coming over 
the hill. It was a break—it must be the rector’s. 
It came swiftly down the road. As it came near, to 
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his dismay, he discovered that there was no one in 
it besides the driver. He drove up to the Star and 
Garter, where he stopped a few minutes to say a 
word to the hostess. It was the rector’s man John 
who drove. Richard approached. By way of in- 
troducing the subject, the hostess said to John : 

‘* Here is a gentleman as wants to see the rec- 
tor.” 

‘I thought you went to meet him and his family 
at the station?” said Richard, without preamble. 

“So I did,” said John; “‘ but I got a telegram at 
the station sayin’ as he was goin’ to stay a few days 
longer in Lunun.” 

These words fell on the heart of Richard like 
lead ; then he asked : 

“Can you give me his address in London ?” 

“TI can’t, for a very good reason, sir—I don’t 
know it.” 

**Can you give me an idea of the quarter of the 
town where he is, or direct me to some one there 
who knows his address?” 

John knew nothing. Not a single ray of light 
could be elicited from him. Then Richard resolved, 
without further reflection, to return to London by 
the first train. He thought first he would go to the 
Langham ; then he recollected that that was the 
home of his countrymen in London. 

Feeling as he did then, it would have been irk- 
some to meet any of his friends, and he went to the 
Charing Cross. Then he sat about his search for 
Mr. Saint Vincent. He sought in the places most 
frequented by clergymen. Two days passed in this 
fruitless search. The third day he bethought him 
of Mudie’s Library, and he went there. One of the 
clerks informed him that Mr. Saint Vincent had 
been in several days before to order some books 
down to his house. 

“Can you give me his address in London?” 
asked Richard. 

**T will see.” 

And in a few minutes the clerk produced the 
longed-for number and street. It was an hotel in the 
West End. Richard repaired to it as fast as a han- 
som cab could take him. With a quick step he 
entered the office and asked if Mr. Saint Vincent 
was in, and he stood in breathless expectation for 
the response. 

“He has gone away,” said the clerk ; “left us 
day before yesterday.” 

“ Where has he gone ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

“ Perhaps some one else in the office may know.” 

The clerk inquired. No one knew. 

“If you could find the cabman who drove him 
and his family away,” said Richard, “I might at 
least learn the name of the railway-station to which 
they went.” 

The clerk said there were so many cabmen, that 
it was next to impossible. 

Richard went out of the hotel with a heavy 
heart. In all probability, he thought, Mr. Saint 
Vincent had returned to his home, and he deter- 


mined to go over the road on which he had gone | 





back and forth a few days before. In due time he 
reached the village situated near the rectory, and 
drove up to the Star and Garter. The hostess was 
on the threshold, looking as if she had been stand- 
ing there since his previous visit. He asked her if 
Mr. Saint Vincent had returned. 

‘* No, sir,” answered she ; “ but he is coming to- 
morrow, in the morning. John was down here to- 
day, and got a message to go with the break to the 
station at nine o'clock. So, this time, I think you'll 
not miss him.” 

He had to wait until the next day, as he did be- 
fore. Early in the morning he saw John driving the 
break through the village on his way to the station. 
About the time he was expected to return, Richard 
stood out in front of the inn to watch for him. Soon 
he saw a vehicle coming over the hill, which proved, 
as it drew near, to be the break. He saw that it 
was occupied, and his heart bounded within him as 
he noted the fact. As it came down the road he 
saw that it contained, besides the driver, a man and 
two women. 

Presently, the vehicle came rolling down the 
road into the village, and was about being driven 
past the Star and Garter, when the hostess raised 
her hand as a signal for it to stop. 

‘** Mr. Saint Vincent,” said she, pointing to Rich- 
ard, “here’s a gentleman as wants to see you.” 

Richard was standing by, dumb with astonish- 
ment, for he had discovered that Daisy was not in 
the break ! 

Mr. Saint Vincent waited a moment, and, as 
Richard continued to remain silent, he asked him: 

** Do you desire to see me, sir?” 

‘TI do, Mr. Saint Vincent. I am a friend of 
Miss Potter. My name is Richard Herbert.” 

“ Ah, indeed! Mr. Herbert, we know you by 
reputation. Will you get in, and go up to the rec- 
tory, where we can talk more at our ease?” 

Richard mounted to a seat alongside of Mr. 
Saint Vincent, and was presented to Mrs. Saint 
Vincent and her daughter. When they reached the 
rectory, Richard, unable to contain himself any lon- 
ger, said : 

“TI must express my surprise at not finding Miss 
Potter with you. I have come to see her, as you 
must have surmised. You doubtless left her in Lon- 
don?” 

“No; we left her in Liverpool, or rather aboard 
the ship.” 

‘Do you mean to say she has left the country?” 

“Yes; didn’t you know? Her father, having 
won his suit, wrote for her to return. She is now on 
her way home, with two of our friends—Sir Thomas 
Rogers and Mrs. Eliott.” 

At this news Richard became a picture of dejec- 
tion. 

‘Daisy spoke of you several times,” said Mrs. 
Saint Vincent, endeavoring to rally him from his 
disappointment ; but the endeavor was ineffectual. 
He arose, and said he must return to London. He 
was pressed to remain at least for dinner. He de- 
clined, saying that he was obliged to return to Lon- 
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don as soon as possible. Finding that he could not 
induce him to remain, Mr. Saint Vincent sent him in 
a dog-cart with John to the railway-station. Here 
he walked up and down, waiting for the train, which 
was behind time. The half-hour passed in this way 


was long. A few days before this station and its 
surroundings wore a cheerful aspect, but he now saw 
with other eyes, and he looked out on the night 
for the expected train with marks of impatience. 


—+— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A RAILWAY DISASTER. 


AT last the head-light of the locomotive was seen 
in the distance, and presently threw its broad shaft 
of illumination over the group of passengers stand- 
ing on the platform, and the trunks reposing on a 
track. The train being behind time, passengers 
were hurried to their places, and it was in motion 
again in a minute. The guard had thrust Richard 
into a compartment whose only occupant was a wom- 
an. At first he was so possessed by his own reflec- 
tions that he hardly observed her, but in a few min- 
utes his eyes rested on her mechanically, as she sat 
opposite, and he became conscious that his neighbor 
was a woman of thirty or more, prematurely old, 
but bearing traces of former beauty; not very well 
dressed, but still wearing some of the finery of other 
days, such as a diamond ring and a conspicuous 
watch-chain. At length his mind wandered away 
from his own disappointment, and he found himself 
wondering what the station of life might be of the 
woman before him. 

A little act of politeness on his part—shutting a 
window—broke the ice. She, like him, was on her 
way to London. She did not show an inclination to 
talk until he mentioned incidentally something about 
America, when she asked if he had been there. On 
learning that his home was in New York, she mani- 
fested more interest, and asked several questions, 
which showed a knowledge of his city. 

As they sat thus, their thoughts were far removed 
from fear of accident. The train was going at some- 
thing more than its usual speed, to make up for lost 
time. The guard had passed their window a few 
minutes before, with some jocular allusion on his 
lips. Richard was gratifying his companion’s curi- 
osity with a description of New York. It was like 
the calm before the storm. At intervals the moon 
came out from behind the clouds, and whitened the 
quickly-passing landscape. Within, the lamp was 
burning brightly. The woman sat in a corner seat, 
with her back to the locomotive, and Richard sat 
opposite. He was striving to forget his disappoint- 
ment in talking of extraneous subjects, and in trying 
to take at least a passing interest in his traveling- 
companion. As regarded disaster, her mind was as 
free from apprehension as his own, and she occa- 
sionally nodded, or asked a question, as he went on. 

Their conversation was interrupted by a shout— 





a long, despairing, shrieking shout, which probably 
came from the fireman or the engineer. This was 
quickly followed by a concussion and a smash. And 
as it came, the silvered grass and trees suddenly 
changed into blackness, the faithless moon hiding 
behind the clouds, as if afraid to contemplate the 
disaster, 

All was confusion. The steam was still escaping 
from the locomotive, and the only light was the lurid 
glare of the fire still burning in its furnace. There 
were fierce and tender words, shouts and groans, 
along the dark outline of the wrecked train. 

Then the moon, as if ashamed of her flight at 
such a moment, came furtively out of the clouds, 
and lighted up the scene, rendering the pallid faces 
of the sufferers more pallid still. The gigantic ser- 
pent, with a head of fire, which had so quickly swept 
around the curves, over the plain, and down the 
valley, was mangled and still. 

The locomotive, luggage-van, and four of the 
carriages, were thrown from the track on an almost 
level piece of ground. The uninjured immediately 
set to work to rescue the sufferers from the four car- 
riages. Three men and two women were taken out, 
dead, and carried to one of two cottages which were 
in the neighborhood of the catastrophe. The car- 
riage in which Richard and his companion sat was 
one of those thrown from the track, turning quite 
over in the crash. They were taken out of the 
débris as soon as the searchers could find them. 
They were both injured, and she was insensible. 
They were conveyed to the other cottage, a few 
yards farther on, and placed in adjoining rooms, A 
surgeon was sent for, and in an hour he was stand- 
ing over the woman, who had returned to conscious- 
ness. She exhibited passive fortitude as the surgeon 
took her hand and spoke a word of cheer. She had 
received internal injuries, which he could not then 
pronounce upon. 

The surgeon next examined Richard, and dis- 
covered that one of his ribs was broken. He was 
bruised in other parts of the body. The fractured 
rib was set as soon as possible, and the patient was 
commanded to remain in the cottage for three weeks 
at least. He tried to resign himself to the surgeon’s 
dictum, and it required all the philosophy at his 
command. 

He learned that the woman who had been in the 
same compartment was in a worse condition than 
himself. During periods of her suffering he could 
hear the moans through the partition. After a time 
she became easier, but the physician said that the 
case was not more hopeful then than it was at first. 

In a fortnight Richard began to get about, 
and to assist his companion in her wants. At the 
end of the third week he knew that her mind was 
in a worse condition than her body. She talked of 
a good life she had once led, of the happiness she 
found in it, and of her eternal regrets for having 
abandoned it. He did not venture to question her 
about this malady of the soul, for it was perhaps an 
inviolable secret, that concerned others as well as 
herself. 
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As fellow-patients in the same cottage, a certain | 
degree of sympathy was established between them, | 
and Richard passed several hours with her each day. | 

He having followed the surgeon out, after one of 
his visits, the latter told him that she was sinking, 
and could live but a day or two longer. | 

“T questioned her about her mental preoccupa- | 
tion just now, but she remains reticent.” 

‘* Nothing can be done for her then, doctor?” | 

‘‘Nothing. Has she said anything to you about | 
her friends or relations ?” 

“Notaword. It is sad that she should die in 
loneliness.” 

The surgeon gave a professional shrug, and went 
away. Richard returned to the bedside of the wom- 
an. 

“You are aware that your case is very grave?” 
said he, as he sat down alongside. 

“T feel that it is so—I know that I am on my 
death-bed.” 

“ There is, perhaps, some friend you would like 
to see?” 

‘** There is one I fain would see, but he is too far 
away—thousands of miles.” 

“But here in England—London, for instance, 
where you were going—there is, doubtless, some 
one?” 

“ There is, but I do. not want tosee him. He 
that I would like to see is in the land from which 
you came. I would like to goon my knees before 
him, and tell him what a miserable creature I have 
been—tell him how nobly he behaved toward me, 
and how unworthy I was of his affection.” 

“As to the person in London, perhaps you may 
change your mind?” said Richard. 

“No—no. He was my associate in wrong-do- 
ing, and the hour for repentance has come—if it be 
not too late. My death will serve a better purpose 
than my life; it will deliver a man from married 
bondage.” 

** May I ask who he is?” 

“* His name is John Walters.” 

“* Then you are his wife Alice?” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“I am the friend of Walters. 
story of his married life.” 

At this a faint blush passed over the face of the 
moribund, as she said : . 

“Then you know of my disgrace—of my flight 
with Collins.” 

“ Does he still live ?” 

** He does—in London.” 

“Tt was he whom you did not wish to see?” 

She made an affirmative sign. She appeared to 
be much exhausted from this conversation, and 
Richard did not attempt to renew it. The next | 
day, when he entered her room, she said to him in | 
a low, weak voice, as he sat alongside : | 

“The end is drawing near.” Then she added, 
pointing to a satchel, ‘‘ Please bring me that.” 

He did so, and opened it for her. She searched 
in a pocket of it, and produced an antique locket. 
On opening, he found that it contained, on one side, 


He told me the 





a miniature of Walters, and, on the other, one of the 
woman beside him, or rather what she had been in 
her youth. 

“When you go back, give him that. It will be 
the sign of freedom,” said she. “ When you give it 
to him, tell him of my regrets and my remorse.” 
After a pause she continued: “It is hard to die 


| without having a single friend at my bedside with 


whom I have had ties—it is hard to die alone ina 
strange land. I should like to have breathed my 
last in my native village, in the home of my inno- 
cent childhood. I should like to have had his 
pardon before I go away—I think he would have 
granted it had he seen how sorry I am, and how I 
have wept over my fault.” 

“T am persuaded that he would,” said Richard, 
soothingly. 

“T almost wish I had sent for Frank — Frank 

Collins, you know, who took me away from him,” 
said she, as she approached the unknown shore, 
“* He is still attached to me—he would be sorry if 
he knew I was dying. Poor Frank! Do you really 
think it is too late to see him? Alas! I’m afraid it 
is. I must die alone.” 
Two days afterward the remains of the erring 
Alice were buried in a little country churchyard, 
about half a mile from where she died. A hurried 
service was read by the curate, and the grave was 
filled with the same dispatch. The only one who 
hung over the newly-made grave was Richard. The 
restless woman, who in her brief experience had 
known the thrill of joy and the pain of despair, slept 
at last in the companionship of the unknown and 
simple folk of a village churchyard who had kept 


“ Along the cool, sequestered vale of life.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE RETURN OF THE PEARL OF THE HOLLOW. 
THE day of Potter's victory was memorable. He 


ran to Walters’s lodgings, after having dispatched a 
letter to his daughter to hasten her departure. The 


| light of a conqueror shone from his eyes, and his 


speech was lightsome. Indeed, Mrs. Thompson was 
inclined to think that he had been taking a drop 
too much, as he chucked her under the chin and told 
her she was looking spry. On reaching the lodgings 
of Walters, he smashed his horny fist down on the 
table as he said : 

“Well, I thought I’d win—and I have! John 
Walters, don’t you want to borrow some money? 
I’m your man.” 

Walters did not want to borrow money. 

“Shall I build you a house? Shall I put upa 
statue of you in the park? Will you have a sar- 
cofygus? Shall I buy you a seat in Congress?” 

Walters was not tempted. 

“Tt will be asad blow tothe Herberts,” observed 
Walters. 
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“ Of course it will—I meant it tobe. We couldn’t 
both win, could we?” 

“ How does Mr. Herbert take it?” 

“‘ All that I know is, that he is goin’ to vacate the 
house on Madison Square on sight, and I know that 
I'm goin’ to take possession.” 

“Tt is natural,” said Walters, “as the property is 
no longer his, that he should want to get out of it as 
soon as possible.” 

“I’m goin’ to have it ready for Daisy as soon as 
she comes. She shall go right in and be mistress of 
it, just as Mrs. Herbert was. And recollect, John 
Walters, there will always be a knife and fork laid 
for you in that house. We shall have everything of 
the best. You shall have sparrow-grass in January, 
if you want it.” 

“ Are you going to charge yourself with the fur- 
nishing of the house?” asked Walters. 

“ That’s what I propose to do.” 

‘*T advise you to get Mrs. Barker to assist you, if 
she will do so.” 

“ Well, I expect it would be better to have Mrs. 
Barker to superintend. But I shall begin right 
away. I’m sharp on a bargain—old peddler, you 
know.’ 

The next day Potter induced Mrs. Barker to go to 
his new home in Madison Square to lend her aid. 
The first striking object which met her eyes was a 
dog-kennel of magnificent description in the hall! 
On being questioned, Mr. Potter thought that the 
place of Jerk, as policeman of the house, was near 
the door ; where, too, he would be within easy reach 
of the home-circle, when he felt like joining it. 

“That must be taken into the yard,” said Mrs. 
Barker, peremptorily, and Mr. Potter did not dare 
to offer an objection. 

The bookcases in the library were filled with 
highly-colored gilt volumes, many of them children’s 
story-books. There were objects of eccentricity in 
other parts of the house. Mrs. Barker told Mr. Pot- 
ter his way of furnishing was absurd, and that, if she 
was to have anything to do with organizing the es- 
tablishment, she must have complete control, on 
which Potter resigned the sceptre. 

Meantime the ship which bore his greatest treas- 
ure was coming over the sea, and in due time passed 
Sandy Hook, of which he was advised. He ordered 
round his equipage, and drove down to the steamer’s 
pier, accompanied by Jerk, the animal sitting in the 
carriage with his master. He stationed the vehicle 
at a convenient place, and walked out to the edge 
of the pier to watch for the arrival of the steamer. 
At length the vessel appeared, and, Mr. Potter 
thought, moved very slowly up to the landing. His 
sight was not as good as it once was, and he could 
not recognize his own, as some of other people about 
him recognized theirs. His eyes passed along the 
row of passengers leaning over the ship’s side. The 
paternal heart beat quickly. Perhaps she was not 
there—she might be sick! His eyes had passed 
lightly over one person who persistently waved her 
handkerchief. He looked again—it was she—his 
Daisy! His face beamed with radiance, his eyes 





were dimmed with moisture, and he was obliged to 
wipe them before he could see anything more. 
There he stood an indefinite and weary time waiting 
for the gangway to be put out. At last it was done, 
and he ran up to the deck, where he found her wait- 
ing for him, radiant with expectation. He took her 
in his arms, and held her there. He released her, 
and they looked into each other’s faces with an ex- 
pression that showed that this was a moment worth 
living for. 

“ Daisy, pet, you are changed.” 

“Do you think so, father? It’s the costume, 
perhaps?” 

“No, it’s not the clothes altogether—it’s you, 
Daisy. But you'll always be the same to me, pet.” 

And they fell to asking about each other’s health 
and happiness, and were content, for the time, to be 
satisfied on these points. After the first moments 
of expansion, she said : 

“ Father, I have some friends here. 
sent you to them.” 

Saying which she approached an unmistakably 
English man and woman near by. 

“Mrs. Eliott,” said she to the woman, “this is 
my father.—Father, Sir Thomas Rogers, who has 
been kind to me in England.” 

“Mrs. Eliott, I welcome you to the soil of free- 
dom—and Sir Thomas Rogers also,” said Mr. Pot- 
ter, in his characteristic manner. 

In a few minutes father and daughter were re- 
leased from Mrs. Eliott and Rogers, and they hur- 
ried off the ship. 

“Where are you going to take me, father?” 

“T’m goin’ to take you home.” 

Jerk was found sitting in the carriage. His grav- 
ity gave way before the unexpected joy of meeting 
his mistress, and his face was as gladsome as her 
own. She looked at the well-appointed carriage, 
and said : 

“ What a fine equipage, father!” 

“It zs a good deal of an improvement on the 
peddler’s wagon. It’s yours, pet—I bought it for 
you. That is, I bought the horses, and Mrs. Barker 
did the rest for me,” added he, looking up at the 
straight-backed, well-clad footman and coachman. 

“ Yet I doubt if I shall ever feel as happy in it 
as I did in the peddler’s wagon, father.” 

“Everything has its time. I’m sure you would 
not find much happiness in the peddler’s wagon now, 
Daisy.” 

“T hardly know. At least let me live in the 
pleasant illusion that I would.” 

“ You see, you’ve got beyond that. Now, I could 
go back to it naturally, for I struck ile too late in life 
to learn new tricks.” 

“Father,” said she, laughing, ‘‘ I expect that you 
will be like that retired tallow-chandler who had to 
have an amateur dip in his house from time to time. 
You will be obliged to make, once in a while, an” 
amateur excursion in the wagon, with Jerk under the 
tar-pot.” 

There was further surprise in store for Daisy 
when she reached the house. They went through 


I must pre- 
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it, Mr. Potter pointing out some particular features 
in which he had a hand, her apartment being re- 
served until the last. At times the buoyant Potter 
turned away from the household gods to contemplate 
his daughter and press her hand. 

“If [had come straight to this from the peddler’s 
wagon it would have appeared to me like a story of 
Aladdin,” said she. 

Mr. Potter did not know who Aladdin was, nor 
did he stop to inquire. 

In the evening John Walters came in, and, as 
soon as Daisy saw him, she held out both hands ; 
and, as her true face looked into his, its expression 
was reflected back. They said but little, for their 
hearts were full. 

“ John Walters, why didn’t you come round soon- 
er?” asked Potter. 

“I wanted to give you time to say a good many 
things to each other, which you have doubtless 
said.” 

** Just like you,” said Potter. 

And then they sat around the fire, and passed the 
evening, during which there were many questions 
and answers. After the more personal matters were 
disposed of, the conversation drifted into channels 
of general interest. Walters was surprised at her 
acquaintance with the currents of the world’s thought 
—surprised at her ease of manner, albeit there was 
the same absence of pretension which always be- 
longed to her. 

“*T can hardly believe that this is the same Daisy 
that I knew in the Hollow,” said Walters. “Some 
fairy has touched her with a magic wand.” 

“I have grown older,” returned she, with a 
smile. 

“It is something more than that.” 

“T trust you do not like me any less now than 
you did then?” 

“T donot. I must confess, however, that I have 
been a little afraid of the effects of super-refined 
civilization. Loyalty, common-sense, and truthful- 
ness, were some of the brightest gems of your char- 
acter. I hope they will forever remain as untar- 
nished as when you left us.” 

“ John Walters, this sounds like preaching,” ob- 
served Potter. 

“T like it, father,” said she. “ He treats me as 
he would himself. I repeat that I like it, Mr. Wal- 
ters, and I beg that you will always speak your mind, 
for I know—I feel the interest that you have always 
taken in me.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE CHARMS OF “OUR SET.” 


Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Jones, with 
, their respective daughters, naturally could not stand 
by and see an English baronet in the town without 
taking him in hand. To secure the English “noble- 
man” was their specialty. They had devoted their 
lives to it, with the ulterior matrimonial project in 
view, but somehow the nobleman had always escaped 





them, and theirdaughters remained unmarried. They 
were well aware that such a treasure was not to be 
had without a fair price, and they stood ready with 
dowry ; but either this had not been sufficient, or 
their daughters had lacked in attractive qualities, 
Yet they were not discouraged, and each time the 
nobleman came from the ship a lively competition 
took place to secure him, at least socially, if not 
matrimonially. 

Sir Thomas Rogers and Mrs. Eliott came into 
the town quietly, without letters to any one ; but the 
Browns, Smiths, and Joneses, found them out as the 
hunter discovers his favorite game. They learned 
that they did not appear to know any one except a 
Miss Potter, who was not in society, and, when those 
dames pronounced these italicized words, a grave 
charge was implied. Having ascertained that Miss 
Purdy and Mrs. Herbert knew something of the per- 
son in question, they went to them in search of in- 
formation. 

Mrs. Brown was the first at the house of Miss 
Purdy. The usual preliminary questions were put 
and answered before the subject was reached. Who 
was Miss Potter? An obscure person from the wilds 
of Pennsylvania, whose father struck oil, and sub- 
sequently added to his means by winning a lawsuit. 
She was without family or connections. 

** Without family or connections!” repeated Mrs. 
Brown, as if Miss Potter had assassinated her grand- 
mother, or committed some other equally reprehen- 
sible act. 

Mrs. Barker, who was hardly well established in 
the “set,” had compromised whatever position she 
had by giving shelter to this young woman and her 
father when they first came to New York. But 
Barker gave himself a lift financially (which he was 
sadly in need of) by befriending these Potters. 

“* As you observe,” said Mrs. Brown, “ Mrs. Bar- 
ker was not completely identified with ‘ our set,’ but, 
considering that she is the only person who knows 
Miss Potter, and Miss Potter is the only person who 
knows Mrs. Eliott and Sir Thomas Rogers, I think 
it is a duty we owe to ourselves and these English 
people to rehabilitate Mrs. Barker, and give these 
foreigners an opportunity of seeing something of 
good society.” 

Miss Purdy, with a twinkle of malice in her eye, 
said she would hardly venture an opinion. 

After the departure of Mrs. Brown, Edith sur- 
mised she would soon receive similar visits from Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Jones, and the surmise proved cor- 
rect. While the last of these visitors was talking to 
Miss Purdy, Mrs. Brown was restoring Mrs. Barker 
to grace with that insincere cordiality which was one 
of the characteristics of “ our set.” 

‘I hear you have a charming young friend who 
has just returned from Europe, Mrs. Barker?” 

“ To whom do you refer, Mrs. Brown?” 

“Why, Miss Potter, of course.” 

“Yes, she is a friend of mine, and a very dear 
one, since I have come to know her.” 

‘“‘T understand she came over with Mrs. Eliott 
and Sir Thomas Rogers?” 
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“So I hear.” 

“You know Mrs. Eliott is the niece of the Earl 
of Noah, and that Sir Thomas is the grandson of 
Lord Bombeck, whose ancestor came over with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and who was the original Bon- 
bee of Normandy?” 

**T was not aware of it,” observed Mrs. Barker, 
with all the interest she could assume. 

“T assure you it is so. I have all the English 
nobility on my tongue’s end, By-the-way,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Brown, “I have an informal reception 
at my house day after to-morrow, and I should be 
glad if you would come.” 

Mrs. Barker was afraid a pressure of other en- 
gagements would prevent her from availing herself 
of the privilege, but Mrs. Brown insisted so heartily 
that she accepted. 

“If you can induce Miss Potter to come with 
you I shall feel doubly obliged. Please tell her I 
shall be most happy to make her acquaintance.” 

“‘T shall give her your message,” said Mrs. Bar- 
ker. 

Having thus accomplished her mission, Mrs. 
Brown retired. Soon after, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Jones naturally made their appearance with like mo- 
tive, and no one would have supposed from their 
cordiality toward Mrs. Barker that there ever had 
been a cool interregnum in their social relations. On 
learning that Miss Potter would likely be at the re- 
ception of Mrs. Brown, they determined also to be 
there in order to make her acquaintance. Mrs. Smith 
and Mrs. Jones, preparatory to flight, yielded to the 
enjoyment of a little cackle. They hoped Mrs. Bar- 
ker would not be such a stranger as she had been for 
some time past. She must really come and see 
them—the oftener the better. 


On the day of the reception Mrs. Brown and her 


daughter, Miss Arabella, stood on guard near the 
main drawing-room door, in the conventional way 
that society has ordained, to receive guests. The 
rooms were filled with what Miss Arabella would 
have called the fine fleur du pois. Mrs. Barker came 
in rather late, and, after the usual compliments, the 
hostess asked her why she did not bring Miss Pot- 
ter, 

“She asks you to excuse her,” answered Mrs. 
Barker ; “she has returned home so recently that 
she cannot yet find the time to go anywhere.” 

These were pretty nearly the words which Daisy 
had used. 

“Another time I hope she will allow herself to 
be persuaded,” returned Mrs. Brown, with her recep- 
tion smile. 

Mrs. Brown was surprised, and, when Mrs. Bar- 
ker moved away, she said to her daughter : 

“We have thrown open the door of society to 
this young person, and she declines to enter. There 
are people who fave some connections who have 
been knocking at that door all their lives, and it re- 
mained shut. And this person from the lower walks 
of life is indifferent about it. It’s affectation.” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t appreciate the privilege,” 
observed Arabella. 





“It may be that. Then we have been casting 
pearls—ahem! I suppose it must be the result of 
ignorance.” 

Mrs, Smith, aware of the futile effort of Mrs. 
Brown, approached Mrs. Barker to invite her to a 
musical soirée that she was going to give. She, of 
course, hoped that Mrs. Barker would bring her 
charming young friend, Miss Potter, with her. Mrs. 
Barker promised to do what she could. 

‘*If it would not be presuming too much on her 
kindness, I should be glad to send invitations to her 
for her friends Mrs. Eliott and Sir Thomas Rogers,” 
said Mrs, Smith. 

**Do so,” said Mrs. Barker ; “I know she will 
consider it an act of kindness. Indeed, I am per- 
suaded if she goes out now it will rather be for the 
amusement of her two English friends than for ‘her 
own.” 

The musical evening came, and the English man 
and woman entered metropolitan society through the 
portals of Mrs. Smith’s house, and the hostess and 
Miss Belinda, her daughter, were happy. 

The change in Daisy to which Walters had re- 
ferred was further apparent in evening-costume. Her 


“attire resembled that of others, except that it was 


more simple. Her ears and fingers were still free 
from rings, and her hair was herown. She was nat- 
ural in speech and movement. She did not smile 
when she was not pleased. She did not laugh when 
she was sad. She did not look interested in what 
was indifferent to her. Ina word, her expression, 
her actions, and her words, were the interpreters of 
her heart. She was the embodiment of truth, hence 
her self-reliance, her self-respect, and her compos- 
ure. 

From a modest background of black coats Wal- 
ters contemplated her as she sat in a chair over which 
the English baronet was leaning. As the eyes of 
Walters dwelt upon her, his memory probably went 
back to that other night when she appeared in Mrs. 
Barker’s ball. She glanced at the group of which 
he formed a part, and saw him, when her face light- 
ed up, and she beckoned to him with her fan. When 
he approached she said : 

“ T wish to make you acquainted with each other. 
—Sir Thomas, this is my oldest and best friend, Mr. 
John Walters—Mr. Walters, this is Sir Thomas 
Rogers, who was kind to me in England.” 

“ Oldest and best friend,” repeated Sir Thomas. 
“Mr. Walters is a man with great privileges. Miss 
Potter has often spoken of you, Mr. Walters. As 
you know, she is not talkative, yet when she spoke 
of you she never tired of the subject.” 

“It is pleasant to know that our friends do not 
forget us,” said Walters, in the gentle tone habitual 
with him. 

‘* Mr. Walters,” continued Sir Thomas, “I shall 
surprise you some day with my knowledge of your 
history—your shooting-excursions with Miss Potter, 
your joint efforts in the culinary department, and 
the rest of it, out in the Hollow.” 

“You see,” said Daisy, brightly, “I have told 
him everything.” 
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“Did you tell Sir Thomas what a poor shot I 
was compared to you, Daisy?” 

“ No reference was made to that, Mr. Walters,” 
said Sir Thomas. 

“But you are not a poor shot, John Walters, 
said Daisy. 

** Yet I miss,” said Walters, ‘‘ and you never do, 
Daisy.” 

‘*But then I am rather remarkable,” observed 
she, apologetically, to save Walters’s reputation. 
“It’s a small gift compared to some that you pos- 
sess.” 

“TI have but one advantage over you,” said Sir 
Thomas to Walters ; “I have already known you for 
some time. If you can reciprocate a little of the in- 
terest with which you have inspired me, I shall feel 
highly gratified, Mr. Walters.” 

“With such a bond of union between us,” said 
Walters, looking at Daisy, “I doubt not we shall 
become good friends.” 

After some further conversation, Sir Thomas said : 

“One of the bores of English life is the eternal 
talk about good families, good society, and all that 
sort of thing. Now, Miss Potter never talked to me 
of such things, and I am satisfied that you are not 
prone to do so.” 

“You had better not come to any hasty conclu- 
sions on that point,” said Walters. “ Human nature 
is much the same everywhere, and I fancy you will 
find some of my countrymen as much if not more 
given to what you refer than your people.” 

“But it’s contrary to your institutions,” said 
Sir Thomas, who, by-the-way, was a radical member 
of Parliament. 

“ The vain assumption of superiority through the 
act of some ancestor is not confined to aristocracies. 
It is as deeply rooted in republics as in monarchies,” 
said Walters, philosophically. 

Here a general bustle ensued in the placing of 
chairs for guests, to see as well as hear the perform- 
ers, They were professional players. A* musician 
of some note played cleverly on the violin, another 
on the flute. At the conclusion of each perform- 


ance there was general applause, and then people | 
were at liberty to talk for a time unreservedly. Mrs. | 


Smith and Miss Belinda took advantage of the op- 


portunity to “entertain” Sir Thomas, bearing him | 
away almost bodily from the side of Daisy. The | 


hostess presented him to Mrs. Brown and Miss Ara- 


bella, Mrs. Jones and Miss Anastasia, but before | 


doing so she informed him that the Browns and 
Joneses were among the first families in the town. 
A shade passed over the face of the Englishman at 
this announcement. He was surrounded by the 
Smiths, Browns, and Joneses. 

“We know you very well by reputation, Sir 
Thomas,” began Mrs. Brown. ‘ We, of course, 
know that you are a grandson of Lord Bombeck, 
whose ancestor was the Bon-bee of Normandy.” 

“What ! do you know such things here ?” said 
Sir Thomas. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Smith, with her good- 
society smile. 
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“ You have a book of the British peerage ?” 

And six women unanimously lifted up their voices 
and said— 

“ver 

“ What ! all of you?” 

“ All of us ; we each have a separate copy.” 

He tried to find some excuse for escaping, but he 
| was surrounded by the walls of good society. 

“The name of your Norman ancestor has been 
corrupted,” observed Mrs. Jones. 

“The name may be,” answered he, “ but we have 
improved on him immensely in a moral way.” 

“ How interesting !” cried Miss Belinda Smith, 

“ Old Bon-bee had a way of taking things that did 
not belong to him ; his descendants only take them 
so far as they are sanctioned by legal authority. Not 
to put too fine a point on it, old Bon-bee was a 
thief.” 

“ How unkind of you to speak so of your noble 
ancestry !” said Mrs. Brown. 

“ There was another interesting trait in his char- 
acter,” he continued. ‘‘It is hardly necessary to 
tell you, ladies, that in early days names found their 
origin in some personal characteristic. This fore- 
| father of mine was a heavy and gluttonous feeder, 

hence the name Bon-bee.” 

“Then you have not much reverence for the 
founder of your family ?” 

“On the contrary, I am ashamed of him, Miss 


| 
| 
| 
} 





| Jones.” 

“This is a bit of clever satire,” said Miss Be- 
linda, admiringly. 

“ Worthy of Horace Walpole,” added Miss Ara- 
bella. 

Chorus: “ He, he! ha, ha!” 

“ Sad wag,” said Mrs. Brown, tapping him on the 
arm with her fan. 

“He, he! ha, ha!” 

Sir Thomas looked as if he wanted air and liberty. 
| Then they asked him that question which the Ameri- 
can woman “in society” considers her duty to ask 
all foreigners : 

‘* What do you think of our ladies ?” 

“T have seen so few of them that I am not yet 
in a position to pronounce an opinion. However,” 
added he, “I doubt not they are worthy of their 
reputation as beautiful women.” 

At which Miss Arabella, Miss Belinda, and Miss 
Anastasia, cast their eyes on the floor, as if the words 
contained a personal allusion. 

When Sir Thomas rejoined Daisy, he said to her: 

“From what I have heard since I left you, I am 
afraid the ‘ good-family-and-good-society ’ epidemic 
is worse here than at home.” 


| 
} 
| 


| 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A PROPOSAL FROM A NOBLE QUARTER. 


Mrs. Exot, and her nephew Sir Thomas Rog- 
ers, sat in their apartment at the hotel, she engaged 
with a piece of embroidery, and he with a book. 
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The volume was either not interesting, or he was 
not in a mood for reading, for he skipped through it 
in a way that would have grieved the author, had 
that person been present. At length he threw the 
book on the table, got up, walked up and down the 
room, then, finally, taking a stand before Mrs. Eliott, 
he said : 
** Aunt, I’ve something on my mind.” 


“That’s evident,” said she, going on with her | 


embroidery. 

** Now, taking a bird’s-eye view of your nephew, 
what do you think of him?” said he, drawing him- 
self up to his full height. 

“Physically, morally, or mentally?” asked she, 
looking up. 

** Physically, for instance ?” 

** So-so—as men go.” 

‘Expand, expand, aunt ; you are too brief.” 

“You want to be complimented, Thomas ?” 

“ The truth, without evasion.” 

“T have seen worse and better looking men.” 

“That's a generality, aunt—neither white, red, 
nor black.” 

“ What would you have me say? That you are 
Praxiteles’s idea of manly beauty ?” 

“ Please don’t jeer at thy nephew; it’s not ami- 
able.” 

‘* Pray, what are you driving at?” 

“I want to know how you think this earthly 
tenement would strike the eye of a young woman.” 

“Daisy Potter, for instance ?” 

“Feminine sagacity in such things has always 
been remarkable. You have hit it, aunt.” 

“It does not require much in this case,” said she. 
“T have seen you gravitating in that direction for 
some time.” 

“Suppose I were to ask her to be my wife, do 
you think she would have me ?” 

“T hope you do not intend to ask her.” 

“That I do, if I am persuaded that she would 
incline a willing ear.” 

“Do not forget who you are—and who she is, 
Thomas.” 

“Nor must you forget, aunt, that your nephew 
is without prejudice as regards family connections so 
long as they are honest.” 

“It would be more agreeable to your family for 
you to marry among our own people.” 

“But I propose to marry for my personal grati- 
fication, and not for that of my family. So I come 
back to the original question, aunt: do you think 
she would have me?” 

“‘ Lady Rogers ought to be a tempting morsel to 
the tongue of the young American woman, if reports 
be true,” observed Mrs. Eliott, reflectively ; “but I 
am not so sure about this one. Of course, the prob- 
abilities are that she would. The name of Lady 
Rogers is not to be had every day. There is one 
consolation: she is rich. That is what reconciles 
me in some measure to your asking.” 

“ The bread-and-butter side of your mind is al- 
ways uppermost, aunt.” 

“* Do you intend to speak to her soon?” 





| not. 





“T propose to put the momentous question at 
once. The tender business will be under way in 
half an hour.” 

“T shall await the result with considerable curi- 
osity,” said she, resuming her embroidery. 

“ Remain here, aunt. I shall return immediately 
and let you know if your nephew woos in vain or 
On reflection,” said he, “I think I will just 
have a word with the rugged parent, to see if the 
matrimonial project be feasible. If it is, I shall 
proceed at once. A dientét, ma chére tante.” 

He repaired to the residence of Potter, and found 
him in the library with his newspaper and the dog. 

“T am glad to find you at home, Mr. Potter,” 
said he, “for I desire your counsel in an important 
case.” 

Mr. Potter looked at him over his silver-rimmed 
spectacles in a non-committal fashion. The proba- 
bilities are, that he thought the visitor was out of 
money and wanted to borrow. When, however, he 


explained the object of his visit, the face of Potter 


relaxed, brightened, and finally glowed, like the sun 
freed from a cloud. Suddenly, as an old trader, he 
thought it well to cloak his rising gratification, for 
there might be some rude condition behind the 
baronet’s proposition. He waited until his visitor 
was through, and found there was none. Still, he 
kept his tongue under restraint, for, as the citizen of 
a country where all are sovereigns, he had his dig- 
nity to support. He took off the spectacles, and 
twisted them round his rude forefinger by one of the 
ear-shafts, as he said : 

“ As far as I’m concerned, Sir Thomas, I’ll be 
glad to have you as a son-in-law. But, you under- 
stand, I can’t answer for her. You'll have to ask 
her. I know she’s fond of you, but, whether it’s the 
kind of fondness that leads up to the altar, I can’t 
say for certain, Lut I think it is.” 

“Can I see her, Mr. Potter?” 

“ Certainly, Sir Thomas.” 

** Now?” 

“Now, I s’pose—if you want to. You don’t let 
the grass grow under your feet. I'll go and send 
her to you.” 

Saying which, Potter retired, leaving Sir Thomas 
alone. Having announced the visitor to his daugh- 
ter, he felt the need of expansion, and he at once 
started off in quest of Walters, whom he found in 
the midst of his books and papers. Potter opened 
up like a morning-glory at the edge of day. His 
face wore the same exuberance as when he struck 
oil, or conquered Herbert. He soon reeled off from 
his tongue what was in his throat, and he was so 
overjoyed in doing it that he did not remark the 
trouble in the face of his listener. “ Just think of 
it!” said this exuberant republican—* Lady Rogers! 
There’s glory for you. An old peddler’s daughter 
the wife of a nobleman! I'll own, John Walters, 
between you and me, I never dreamed of getting so 
far away from the peddler’s wagon as this. I must 
go back and give them my blessing—that is, if Daisy 
don’t put a spoke in his wheel. I don’t mind 
telling you,” went on Potter, with terrible candor, 
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“that I thought at one time she would have been a 
good wife for you, had you been a bachelor; but 
now, even if you were one, you wouldn’t stand much 
chance alongside of a real baronet.” 

Thus did Mr. Potter innocently turn the pon- 
iard round in the ribs of his companion. 

** Of course you'll want to hear how it turns out ?” 
continued Mr. Potter. Walters signified that he 
would. 

“T’ll come right back and bring you the news, 
just as soon as I find out.” 

And with this Potter hurried off, leaving a man 
who, under his reserve, awaited the result with more 
anxiety than himself. The work of Walters was 
thrown aside, for that day at least. 

Mrs. Eliott was not so devoured by curiosity in 
her waiting as to prevent her from continuing the 
embroidery-work. At length her nephew returned, 
when he was greeted with an inquiring— 

** Well?” 

“ Well,” said he, “ Ariadne refuses the thread to 
Theseus which was to extricate him from the laby- 
rinth of doubt and draw him into the sunlit regions 
of love.” 

** You don’t mean to say that she refused you, 
Thomas?” 

‘* That’s about it.” 

“Well, I declare! 
prised.” 

“ So was I.” 

** What a douche !” observed the aunt. 

“ A snow-bath, guoi /” 

“ You will not be cast down’ over it, Thomas ?” 

“TI think I shall contrive to survive the shock— 
eat with my usual appetite, and snore as soundly as 
ever.” 

It was with these lightsome words that he hid 
the wound, for he was a man under good discipline. 
Had he entered the foreign service of his country, 
he would doubtless have scaled to the diplomatic 
heights on which Metternich once stood. He start- 
ed with a sturdy stick and took an Englishman’s 
walk of eight or ten miles, and the probabilities are 
that he felt considerably better after it. 

Before the offer of the heart had been made, the 
face of Potter beamed on Walters like a sunflower; 
after, when Potter returned to communicate the re- 
sult, his face was dull and wilted. 

“Well,” said Walters, who accepted the news 
with surprising fortitude, ‘‘ perhaps it’s all for the 
best.” 

“‘There was a chance. Think of it— Lady 
Rogers!” said Potter, who could not get over 
it. 


I must say that I am sur- 


** Why did she refuse him?” asked Walters, en- 
deavoring to console him with a clay-pipe. 

“ Because she cannot give her hand without her 
heart, she says.” 

“ Brave girl! Why, you would not have her do 
it, would you, Mr. Potter?” 

“No; but I think she might have given them 
both to Sir Thomas Rogers. I’m afraid she is ro- 
mantic ; and her head used to be so level.” 





‘“*And she has given additional proof of her 
good sense to-day, Mr. Potter.” 

At this Potter looked at his companion, as if a 
new idea entered his head. 


_+> 


CHAPTER XXII. 
BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH. 


Ir was not until the latter part of June that 
Richard returned to New York, and found his par- 
ents, despondent from defeat, in a modest house a 
little lower down in the town. They inquired with 
solicitude if he had entirely recovered from the rail- 
way-accident. He answered that he had. But they 
noted, the mother especially, that he was not in 
usual health. He asked with as much indifference 
as he could assume if the Potters were still in town. 

‘*I suppose they are,” said Mrs. Herbert. “I, 
who go nowhere now, occasionally hear of Miss Pot- 
ter and her triumphs, and of that vulgar man—her 
father. Her existence certainly cannot be ignored— 
she keeps herself too well in view.” 

“ Yet that is unlike her,” said Richard ; “at least 
unlike what she used to be.” 

“But the change of fortune has been so sudden 
that it has likely turned her head. What contrib- 
utes chiefly to her 4/at, though, I suppose, is the 
presence here of a couple of English people—Sir 
Thomas Rogers and Mrs. Eliott—who became her 
friends while she was in England. I am told this 
baronet passes much of his time in her society.” 

“ And John Walters?” asked he, 

“T hear that he continues to be the most inti- 
mate friend of father and daughter. As you know, 
your father and myself never fancied Mr. Walters.” 

When questioned as to his intentions, Richard 
became taciturn, or turned the conversation into 
other channels. He passed the evening of his arri- 
val at home, probably from a sense of duty, for his 
mind was preoccupied, and once or twice he did not 
hear the remarks that were made to him. 

The next day he repaired to the house which was 
once his home. As he approached the well-known 
stoop he could not help contrasting his present posi- 
tion to what it was when he first saw Daisy in the 
Hollow, and he thought how much better it would 
have been if his father had accepted Potter's offer. 
Had he done so, it would have facilitated his suit 
with Daisy. In the midst of these reflections he 
looked up at the house, and saw that it was closed— 
looked, in short, as if it was no longer inhabited. 
Seeing a servant in the basement, he asked if the 
Potters had gone away. 

“Yes, sir,” answered she. 
day.” 

“ Where have they gone?” 

“They have gone to Newport.” 

As Richard turned away, he said to himself that 
there was a fatality in his failure to meet Daisy, and 
inwardly railed at his bad fortune. He turned his 
steps in the direction of Twenty-third Street, and, as 


“‘ They left yester- 
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he was passing the house of Mrs. Barker, he ob- 
served Mathilde getting into a carriage with some 
bundles and packages. She returned his salutation 
with her accustomed vivacity, and hoped he had 
made a Jon voyage. He told her he wished to talk 
with her. She was on her way to the railway-sta- 
tion, but if he would ride up with her he was wel- 
come. He got in at once, and, as they were driven 
away, asked whither she was traveling. She was 
sent on as the advance-guard of the Barker family to 
Newport. 

“Then you will see Miss Potter? ’ 
quickly. 

“ Ah! you still think about Mees Daisy?” 

“ More than ever. Tell me, Mathilde, what has 
been going on in my absence. Do you see her 
often?” 

“ Ah, yes ; I see her much.” 

** Does she ever speak of me?” 

“Ah, yes; I ’ave heard her speak of you two 
times.” 

“* What did she say?” 

“She said to Mistair Walters that it was pity 
she did not see you in Eengland, and that she missed 
you here. There!” 

“Thank you, Mathilde—thank you.” 

“You need not thank me, Mistair Reechard. I 
think it useless for you to go on and make yourself 
sick, for I believe, although I am not sure, that she 
has her eyes somewhere else than on you. It is on 
my heart—I must tell it to you.” 

““What! do you think she loves Sir Thomas 
Rogers ?” 

“No; I think it is another.” 

“Do you mean Walters?” 

“ That is the man—your friend.” 

“He is her friend in something the same way. 
He cannot be anything more.” 

“*Come, now, why not, Mistair Reechard ?” 

“He is like a brother or an uncle to her.” 

“ Nenni. It is possible that I am mistake, but 
she does not look at him like a niece ora sister. 
Several times I ’ave seen her make soft eyes to him.” 

When he left Mathilde a cruel purpose hardened 
in his heart. Until then he had intended to tell 
Walters of the death of Alice, and to give him the 
antique locket which with her dying hand she had 
confided to him. Now, he thought that, if he told 
him of his wife’s death, he would perhaps become a | 
successful rival. His soul balanced between love 
and duty for a few minutes, and then, after a strug- 
gle, ranged itself on the side of love. It was de- 
cided. Walters should be tied hand and foot. All 


said he, 





was fair in love and war. And, after all, it was only 
a delay that he intended to practise. He would tell | 
him everything as soon as Daisy became pledged to | 
him (Richard) for life. 

Thus it was only an adjournment. In this way 
did he seek to justify himself, as men always do | 
when they sin. 

It was not long before Richard was also in New- | 
port. The Smiths, Joneses, Browns, Sir Thomas 
Rogers, and Mrs. Eliott, were there, too. From | 


his hotel-window he saw Walters as he walked past. 
His first impulse was to run out and speak to him, 
but he dared not when he thought of his project. 
He determined if possible to see Daisy before any 
one else. He learned that she and her father dwelt 
in a cottage not far off. Recollecting the injunction 
which the father addressed to him the last time he 
had seen him, not to enter his house, he hardly dared 
to present himself in their cottage. He decided to 
loiter around the neighborhood, and take his chances 
for finding her alone. 

In the evening, when darkness hid his move- 
ments, he went in the direction of Potter’s cottage. 
A passer-by pointed out the place to him, There 
was a little lawn before it well studded with trees 
and shrubbery. This was the garden of Eden. He 
hesitated a moment, and then jumped the fence, and 
moved stealthily behind the protecting shrubbery 
toward the house. He heard voices, and one was 
that of a woman. He recognized it as that of 
Daisy. Impelled by curiosity to hear what she said, 
with subtile steps he drew nearer, until he caught 
the sense of what was said. He looked through the 
branches of a tree, and saw Potter reposing in an 
easy-chair, with his daughter on a low stool beside 
him. She was lighting his pipe with a match as he 
puffed ; this had been a familiar picture to Richard 
in the Hollow. 

** Now, father,” said she, ‘‘ this is comfortable— 
this is what I like. Quiet, retired, and cozy—so 
much better than the rush of fashionable life.” 

“ But then, you know, as Mrs. Barker says, peo- 
ple in our station of life have their duties toward so- 
ciety,” said the father. 

“T am afraid society is something of a Jugger- 
naut, father. As to our station, riches have not 
changed us ; take them away, and we are the simple, 
honest folk that we were in the Hollow.” 

“T s’pose I am, Daisy, but don’t say that of your- 
self. You were a caterpillar down there, and now 
you’re a butterfly. As Mrs. Barker says, accom- 
plishments never sat better on any one than they do 
on you. You have beat them all at their own 
game.” 

“It is surprising, father, how your judgment is 
blurred when your daughter is concerned.” 

“Yet I’m reckoned a level-headed man.” 

“ And you are, as I say, when it is not a question 
of myself.” 

“ At any rate, you ought to be a happy girl now, 
for you have your own way with me in almost every- 
thing. Is there anything you want to make you hap- 
pier, Daisy?” 

“ There is one thing that troubles me, father.” 

“ What is that, pet?” 

“T cannot reconcile myself to the idea of becom- 
ing rich, as we have done, by reducing others to com- 
parative poverty.” 

“‘It was done accordin’ to law. You can’t go 
behind that. The law is right. As for me, I don’t 
pretend to be more conscientious than justice itself. 
If everybody was like you, Daisy, there would be no 
use havin’ court-houses. As to reducin’ the Her- 
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berts to comparative poverty, that is an unsubstan- 
tial figger of speech that won't bear the test of facts. 
The Herberts are not by any means poor to-day. 
Tom Herbert has a competency, fortune, or what- 
ever you like to call it, in his own right, which 
wasn’t affected by the decision of the court.” 

“ Are you quite sure, father ?” 

“ Of course I am—Barker told me all about it.” 

“Tam glad to know this, father—still, I cannot 
help wishing that there had been a division. Prom- 
ise me, father, that, if ever the Herbert family come 
to want, you will assist them.” 

‘What ! old Tom Herbert, who’s been a-badg- 
erin’ me all along?” 

“Come, father, nothing less than that will tran- 
quilize my conscience.” 

Here the witness behind the shrubbery saw that 
she took his hand. He did not withdraw it in the 
pause that followed, At length he said, with reluc- 
tance : 

“Well, I'll see about it. There! I'll do any- 
thing in reason to make you happy, pet, even to giv- 
ing old Herbert a lift—should he want it—as I 
would throw a bone to a dog.” 

It was with a swelling heart that the man con- 
cealed in the shrubbery heard this appeal in behalf 
of his family. He interpreted it as a confession of 
the deep interest she took in himself—an interest 
which she was obliged to disguise by speaking of 
him only through his family. This strengthened him 
in his resolution to open his heart the first time he 
found her alone. 

At this point two men came forward, who had 
been sitting on the porch. He recognized one of 
them immediately as Walters ; the other, by his con- 
versation, soon revealed himself to be Sir Thomas 
Rogers. 

** Well,” said Potter to the two men, “there’s 
been a good deal of talk up there on the porch. 
What's it all been about? Politics ?” 





“ Although you belong to the country of the | 


guessers,” said the baronet, “ you would not guess it 
in a lifetime.” 

“Well?” asked Potter. 

“We were talking of the superiority of the clay- 


pipe of the old Romans as a conductor of water over | 


the modern water-pipe.” 


‘* Well,” said Potter, “that’s just like John Wal- | 


ters 


Richard, afraid of discovery, hardly breathed in 


his hiding-place. As he advanced one of his feet, in 
order to screen himself more effectually from the 
view of the group before him, it broke a dry twig, 
the sound of which caused Potter to turn his head in 
the direction where he stood. This might not have 
aroused those from whom he was trying to conceal 
his presence had he not, in a few moments, given 
way to a cough that he was unable to stifle altogeth- 
er. At this Potter jumped up and said: 

“There is some one in the garden.—Where is 
Jerk, Daisy?” 

“He must be shut up, or he would be with us, 
father.” 


| house where she had seen Richard. 





As the three men moved forward, Richard stole 
stealthily back ; and, as he did so, Potter went by 
him, and intercepted his retreat by the front. 

“Spread ourselves out at the front of the 
grounds,” said Potter, “and then we will move back 
toward the house and beat him up, whoever it 
is.” 

In pursuance of this direction, Richard heard 
them moving down to the road, Daisy had not left 
the spot where he had first seen her. She stood ina 
listening attitude while her friends were beating up 
the bushes from the front. Discovery was certain if 
he remained where he was. He looked at Daisy as 
she stood, beautiful and guileless, in the moonlight. 
He hesitated no longer, but passed quickly out from 
under the cover of the thick foliage into her pres- 
ence, removing his hat, and raising his hand in a 
supplicating gesture. He was under a shaft of light 
from the moon, and, as she recognized him, she ex- 
claimed : 

“Richard Herbert! It was you, then?” 

He bowed his head, as he stammered : 

“T wanted to see you—but you remember your 
father forbade me his house.” 

‘* What explanation will you make when they ap- 
proach ?” asked she, quickly. 

“Ts it necessary—can you not allow me to es- 
cape?” 

A sentiment of irresolution was depicted in her 
face. It was easy to fancy how anything like con- 
cealment was repugnant to her nature. But she 
heard the beating of the bushes as it came nearer, 
and she had to decide. 

“Come, Mr. Herbert, follow me,” said she, mak- 
ing up her mind. 

And she took him round one side of the house, 
and let him out at aback-gate. As hé lingered there 
a moment, he asked her if she would not make an 
appointment with him. 

**T will not do that, Mr. Herbert,” said she; 
“but, as I go to the sea-shore every day, you will 
have an opportunity to speak to me when you desire 
to do so.” 

‘* Good-night,” said he, as he hurried away. She 
looked after him a moment as he walked down the 
road, then hastened back to the spot in front of the 
Her father was 
there. He asked her quickly : 

“ Well, did you see any one go by here ?” 

‘**T did, father.” 

“Why didn’t you give the alarm ? 
a burglar.” 

“Tt is not a burglar.” 

“ How do you know that? I must give informa- 
tion to the police. You say you saw him. What 
did he look like? How did he escape? What 


I suspect it’s 


| direction did he take ?” 


| 


Daisy made an effort, and said : 

“He went out by the back-gate. 
him to it.” 

“ Daisy, what is the meaning of this? You don’t 
pretend to be the accomplice of burglars ?” 

“* This man is not a burglar.” 


I conducted 
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“In the name of common-sense, what and who 
is he, then?” 

** Richard Herbert.” 

“Richard Herbert!” repeated he. “ /e is here, 
ishe? What the deuce does he mean by prowling 
around my house at night? If I catch him at that 
trick again, I’ll wring his neck for him!” 

“You forbade him the house,” continued she, 
“and he desired to see me—in memory of the past, 
I suppose—and he concealed himself behind that 
shrubbery.” 

‘Daisy, when I ordered him out of my house, I 
meant it. I don’t want old Tom Herbert’s whelp 
anywhere about me. Just please understand that !” 

Daisy laid her hand on his arm and said to him 
gently : 

“Father, do not be vindictive—do not be cruel. 
You have already done the Herberts much harm, in 
which you had right on your side if you will; never- 
theless, it was done by you. Let us not further 
grieve them by harsh treatment, but rather try to 
soften the asperities which have grown out of the 
loss of fortune. Remember what the good book 
says about charity, father, and we will be the hap- 
pier for it.” 

; At this point Walters and Sir Thomas came up, 
the latter asking : 

“ Well, did he go by here?” 

“Yes,” said Potter; “he escaped by the back- 

te.” 

“Why didn’t Miss Daisy give the alarm?” con- 
tinued Sir Thomas. 





“Ah!” said Potter, as if to dispose of the ques- 
tion, “she thought she’d give him another lease of 
his liberty to allow him to reform.” 

“Well,” said the baronet, ‘‘as amateurs in the | 
police line we have been egregious failures.” 


| saved my life. 
| have not been free. 
| poor and you are rich. But to me earthly treasure 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


DAISY’S CHOICE. 


and his gesture bespoke his admiration. His emo- 
tion was ill suppressed, and she could not help ob- 
serving it. 

“You have been traveling,” said she lightly, by 
way of cutting short the awkward pause. 

“T have just returned. As soon as I learned 
you were here, I hastened hither.” 

‘* Where have you been traveling ?” said she, as 
the amber glances of the sun played on her features. 

“In England.” 

“It’s a wholesome country, both to see and live 
in,” said she, endeavoring to give the conversation 
an every-day tone. 

“IT have been in Berkshire.” 

‘*Where I dwelt? How odd!” 

“Tt is not odd. Can you not divine why I went 
there, Daisy? I had but one purpose, and that was 
to see you. For you I crossed the sea—for you I 
sought in London and waited in Berkshire—for you 
I came back, and for you Iam here. I have thought 
of you by day, and dreamed of you by night. For 
the last six months I have been tossed about in a 
sea of doubt. I do not speak of loss of fortune and 
bodily accidents—these I have met with; they are 
trifles compared with the oppressive doubt which 
still weighs down my heart. O Daisy, I can stand it 
no longer !” 

The sympathetic nature of Daisy was touched. 
She thought probably of the injury which her father 
had caused to the Herbert family. In her exceed- 
ing uprightness she exaggerated it ; she was pained, 
and the tears came into her eyes. 

“Richard, I am indeed sorry,” said she, looking 
at the sun-tinted waves which rolled in lazily at 
their feet. 

“To me this hour is supreme, Daisy,” said he, in 


| a passionate tone, as she looked out vaguely across 


the sea. 
I love you. 


“It is fraught with happiness or misery. 
I have loved you from the time you 
I have been vacillating because I 
But now I am free. I am now 


seems of little value at this moment, and I only wish 
that our positions were reversed, to prove to you that 


| the wealth of your love is the only wealth that I 


AsouT an hour before sunset, Daisy’s footsteps | 
moved toward the beach. The slanting orange rays 
fell over the western aspect and across the lazy sea. | 
As she came, the indolent wave rolled inward, raised 
its head in swan-like curve, and prostrated itself at | 
her feet. A soft wind swept back a straying tress | 
from the bright face, that wore its habitually serene 
expression. As she neared the beach, she saw Rich- 
ard coming from an opposite direction. She did not 
stop, nor turn aside, but pursued her way as before. 
She saluted him when she was near enough. He | 
held out his hand, and she gave him hers, which he 
held for a moment in a way that is hardly employed 
in ordinary hand-shaking. She drew it back from | 
the feverish pressure and walked on, he by her side. | 

At first he seemed to have lost the power of | 
speech. He was like the longing sea-breeze which | 
caressed her, and then, unspeaking, died. His eyes 


desire.” 

“ Richard,” said she, falteringly, “I shall always 
be your friend.” 

““O Daisy,” said he, catching her hand, “ that is 
not enough. Be something more than my friend, 
I beseech you !” 

He still clung to her hand as they neared a 
promontory, around which they were turning, when 
they suddenly came upon Walters, who was playing 
with a fisherman’s child. She withdrew her hand 
from the feverish grasp of Richard, and gazed at 
Walters. Her face lighted up with a new radiance 
as she called to him. As he came toward her, she 
held out both her hands, which he folded in his 
own, and as he held them she felt the same sense 
of security which she had felt when he approached 
her in the midst of the strange faces of Mrs. Barker’s 
house, and led her away from the cold isolation in 
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which she stood, into the genial companionship of 
his own warm, sincere nature. At this moment 
memory painted the picture of that scene more viv- 
idly and in brighter colors than it had ever done 
before. With more experience of the world, she 
now saw clearly to the bottom of the impulse which 
had guided him on that night. The same experi- 
ence threw more light on the causes of Richard's 
haltings and hesitations of the same night. As her 
mind dwelt on this tableau of the past, Walters 
grew in spiritual stature. When she came within 
the circle of the atmosphere which he seemed to bear 
about with him, she was stimulated with subtile in- 
fluences of an invigorating and spiritual nature. He 
showed a gentleness and solicitude, where she was 
concerned, which suggested to her a mother’s gentle 
care, and yet she knew that there was behind it the 
strength and the courage of healthy manhood. 

Richard looked at them as they stood together, 
crowned by the sinking sun with an aureole of 
golden splendor. The searching look which went 
from his face to theirs brought back a revelation. 
He turned to the brassy, indolent sea, rocking itself 
slowly to sleep at the close of day, to dispel what 
was thus revealed to him. His eyes traveled far out 
to the horizon, charged with masses of purple and 
cadmium, which, after moving hither and thither 
across the sky during the day, had settled on the 
edge of the water for evening repose. 

He looked again at Walters and Daisy. They 
were so absorbed in each other that they had for- 
gotten him. As her eyes dwelt caressingly on Wal- 
ters, Richard felt that this was his answer. There 
was no longer any doubt, and he turned away to 
speak to the child with whom Walters had been 
playing, for he did not want to hear the tender 
words which passed between them. He walked 
away with the little one a few steps, to the water- 
line on the sand, and mechanically threw pebbles at 
the advancing waves, in which his child-companion 
joined with sportive glee at first, but, on noting 
Richard’s face, stopped, saying : 

“ You only play with your hands—you don’t play 
with your face. What’s the matter, mister ?” 

** Even this boy sees it,” said he to himself, as 
he strove to mask his face. 

**You don’t play as well as Mr. Walters,” con- 
tinued the child, with the candor of his age. ‘‘I'd 
jus’ as lief play with him as a boy.” 

** Everywhere Aim,” thought Richard. 


After their greetings, Walters bethought him of 
his forgetfulness, looked around in search of Richard, 
and seeing him engaged with the boy, left Daisy and 
went to him. Walters grasped his hand with the 
old-time friendship, and when Richard felt the grasp 
and looked into the frank, eager face before him, the 
desire to do him evil faded from his mind. The 
honest eyes awakened his dormant and better na- 
ture, and he realized how ignoble his project had 
been. 

“T see it all,” said he to Walters, as he returned 
the pressure of his hand and glanced at Daisy. 
“You were made for each other, and I have been 
justly punished. I have been malignant as well as 
presumptuous, but there is one reparation left to 
me. Now I see it clearly—you were made for each 
other.” 

At these words, and their repetition, the paleness 
of Walters was visible even through the amber tints 
of the evening sun. He looked wistfully at Daisy, 
and there was an expression of pain in his longing 
eyes. Richard saw what was passing in his mind, 
and he came to his relief, with these words : 

“ Alice is dead !” 

“Dead!” exclaimed Walters, for a moment 
stunned by this abrupt announcement. 

“ TI was with her when she died.” 

“Poor Alice !” said Walters, after a pause. These 
two words were the immortelles which he laid on 
her grave. They contained the pardon and the pity 
for which she longed during her last hours. Richard 
silently handed him the antique locket which he had 
received from the dying woman. He held it in his 
hand a few moments, to listen to the story which it 
told of another time, and then carefully placed it 
away in his pocket. It belonged to a dead past, but 
now there was a living present before him, and he 
turned his face in the direction of Daisy. Richard 
took his hand and walked back with him to where 
she was standing. 

“TI have been blind,” said Richard, and then he 
bade them good-night, and walked sadly away along 
the shore where the waves sounded in his ears like a 
moan. As he turned his back to the sinking sun and 
went off alone, the united two returned in an oppo- 
site direction. The first departed toward a future 
as uncertain as the night settling on the waves, the 
second toward an after-life as bright and rosy as the 
crimson kiss of the sinking sun. 

[THE END.] 








MOUNTAIN-LAUREL. 


(KALMIA. ) 


HEN, pale and pure against the sombre green 
Of spreading hemlocks and close-crowding pines, 
In northern woods, thy moonlight beauty shines, 
Thou seemst, O stately Kalmia, like a queen 
Alien and sad, exiled, but not discrowned, 
A wanderer from distant tropic lands, 
But regal still, and bearing in thy hands 


Caskets of pearl and rose, securely bound. 

Fair fugitive, I would not be too bold, 

Nor seek to probe thy hidden history ; 

I pluck thy blossoms, not thy mystery : 

Yet were I rich indeed with wealth untold 

If, in some trusting hour, thou wouldst unfold 
| The wonders that those cunning caskets hold ! 
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III. 


THE BIRD 


N ancient tree of great height, a grand old col- 
A umn of the wilderness, stood rooted on a hill- 
side, overlooking a highland lake. The tree was 
an elm. The lake lay in the heart of a forest of 
varied growth, where oak, maple, chestnut, elm, ash, 
hickory, were blended with the evergreen pine and 
fir. The same forest stretched in one unbroken 
canopy a hundred leagues to the eastward, where it 
met the Ocean. Toward the setting sun it seemed 
boundless to the few human beings who, at that re- 
mote period, wandered among its shadows. It was 
a vast wilderness, full of mysteries. And much of 
the mystery of that leafy wilderness can never be 
revealed to human ken. 


History, as belonging to that period of the hemi- 


sphere, is a grand, grave, wild figure, gazing ear- 
nestly backward, with the reflection of a wonderful 
vision in its far-seeing eyes. How much could she 
tell us that we are longing to know, how many mar- 
vels could she unfold that we are craving to inquire 
into! But never a word shall she utter. Hers is a 
sublime vision, sweeping over a vast continent, and 
including a past of thousands of years. But she is 
mute—utterly mute—mute forever. Silence is her 
doom. 

The history of a wilderness, if entirely accurate 
—the long record of a savage race, if strictly trae— 
might indeed be of very high import to the civilized 
world of to-day. How much of practical truth, 
precious in its lessons, might be learned from those 
unwritten scrolls! But they are never to be read. 
All records north of Mexico, save a few dim outlines 
on the rock, have perished with the pictured roll of 
birch-bark. 

Nevertheless, it is a glimpse into this vast wilder- 
ness that we are about to offer you, good reader. 
And we shall tell you nothing but what is true. Our 
little sketch shall be correct in its outlines at least. 
The red-man, and all the larger animals who haunted 
that region a thousand years ago, have passed away, 
have vanished almost entirely. But the trees of that 
grand forest, and the birds who haunted them, are 
here to-day. Yes, the trees, with the wild blossoms 
—tender, modest, fragrant, growing at their roots— 
and the birds haunting that vast world of branches, 
are nearly all that remain to us of that period of 
mysteries. 

The ancient elm we have chosen to sketch for 
you had looked over the mountain-lake, and its set- 
ting of hill and forest, for three hundred years, The 
tall, gray column, perfectly erect, without a break in 
the line for seventy feet, and standing on a project- 
ing knoll, commanded a view of half the lake and 
its closely-wooded shores. Those ancient trees of 
forest growth had a peculiar character; the stately 
column was generally bare of branch or twig, col- 
ored each with its own peculiar shade of gray, and 
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marked here and there perchance with the scar left 
by a limb fallen perhaps a century earlier, or stained 
with slowly gathering patches of moss and lichen. 
The general tint, however, with the elm was a clear 
gray, the accident of scar or lichen scarcely showing 
at a little distance. And the lines in the bark, less 
deep and rugged than those of some other trees, ran 
upward with more of regularity and accurate tracery. 
Like all its comrades of the same age, all who had 
battled with storm and tempest for centuries, this 
old elm could show nothing of verdure, save a crown 
on its lofty summit. Strange that the elm, a tree so 
peculiarly graceful in the sweep of its branches, so 
luxuriant in delicate spray and foliage, and often, 
when growing in the freedom of lawn or meadow, 
partially feathered with verdure to the root, should 
have stood thus stern and bare when standing in the 
ancient forest. But the general character of the in- 
dividual trees making up that vast wilderness was 
touched with something of a savage aspect, differing 
widely from the forest of civilization. The hand of 
man leaves its impress of culture even on the woods 
of a thickly-peopled country. In the ancient wilder- 
ness, the trees seemed to reflect something of the 
nature of the savage hunting within their shadows. 
The summits of all the mountains and highlands of 
the Northern Alleghanies were crowned at that pe- 
riod with a crest of evergreen pinnacles, formed by 
the towering growth of the white-pine, rising in stern 
array some fifty feet above the tallest oak and elm. 
There was something singularly wild in the expres- 
sion of those tall and aged pines of the wilderness, 
unbending, and scantily clothed with whorls of short 
evergreen branches toward their summits. There 
were many such standing near the old elm, and ris- 
ing far above it, but from its accidental position on 
the projecting knoll, and from the fact that a wind- 
row had made a partial breach among the trees im- 
mediately below, a bird perched on its highest branch 
could look far away over wood and water. 

Half the lofty crown of this aged elm had been 
torn away by a crashing storm of thunder and light- 
ning some fifty summers earlier. Branch and twig 
had fallen, and a great rift had been made in the 
trunk for some twenty feet from the summit, The 
old elm was now a half-shattered ruin ; the tuft of 
branches still coming into leaf in the spring sun- 
shine was becoming more meagre with every passing 
summer. Gray stag-horns appeared among its fresh 
leaves, even when the wild-roses were in bloom. 
The highest of those gray and leafless branches was 
a lookout-station, well known to crow and blue-jay, 
born and bred, and passing their lives, in the adjoin- 
ing forest. Many birds have a fancy for those high 
and naked limbs, whence they can look down at their 
leisure upon the lower world. 

An experienced old crow now sat upon the 
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blighted bough, looking lazily over the forest, stretch- and movement than elsewhere on the mountain-side, 


ing far away north and south, and toward the setting | but it was a noiseless life. 
Not one human habitation could his dark | birds of a Aull-brown color came wheeling above the 


sun. 


One by one small, dark 


hazel eye discover on the shores. Not a single faint | old crow, their long wings and short bodies darting 


column of smoke rose from the forest. Not a soli- 


through the air with wonderful rapidity, and with 


tary skiff on the lake, which lay placid and smiling | scarcely a vibration of the wings, whirling, diving, 
in the sunlight with a sweetness and freshness which darting to and fro, and vanishing, as it were, one by 


would seem to belong to those limpid waters in the 


early awakening of spring, after their long winter's | 


slumber. Hill and forest were clearly reflected in 
delicate tracery on that opal-like mirror, and at that 
moment the picture was one of varied shading—here 
a broad belt of dark evergreen, yonder a reach of 
light-gray tracery touched here and there with tender 
green or the red or yellowish tassels of the maples, 
or the snow-like bloom of the amelanchier and wild- 
plum. Many of the trees, however, were still thor- 
oughly gray. 

To the southward, and at no great distance, a 
young river flowed from the lake, and, winding on- 
ward with increase of breadth as it traveled over a 
long path to the Ocean, soon became one of the great 
water-arteries of the region. But human eye, when 
looking toward the south from the knoll, would have 
sought in vain to follow its track. The sharp-eyed 
crow saw nothing in that direction but interlacing 
bough and twig, either dark green or light gray. 
Even at that hour, when half the forest was still 
bare of leaf, not a single gleam of sunlight revealed 
the stream gliding silently beneath the forest-arch, 
And at no point, even on that bright spring morning, 
could human eye have penetrated to the leafy bed 
of the forest in looking down from the hill-side. The 
face of the earth was closely veiled. Opening in 
the forest there was none. Here and there a wind- 
row had overthrown a group of the old trees ; and 
there was one such, as we have said, immediately 
below the knoll, but there was nothing to be seen at 
that point but a wild, confused mass of prostrate 
giants of the forest or their upheaved roots, or shat- 
tered limbs. It was a record of some past tempest 
in singular contrast with the general aspect of the 
woods at that moment, so still and peaceful in the 
hopeful calm of early spring. 

There was but little air playing among the gray 
branches or the tender, opening leaves. Even the 
mysterious murmurs among the old pines could 
scarcely be heard. Occasionally the note of a single 
bird rose from the forest. The old crow had come 
over the lake, with heavily-flapping wing, crying 
“Caw! caw!” as he alighted on the dead branch. 
But he was silent now. The solitary note of a red- 
breasted robin, or song-sparrow, or the tap of a 
woodpecker, might be heard perchance at intervals. 
There was a dreamy silence pervading the highland 
forest, even on that soft spring morning. The life 
and the movement of the land seemed at that mo- 
ment to belong to the birds alone, as they flitted si- 
lently to and froamong the trees. There were, how- 
ever, wild creatures, large and fierce, lying slumber- 
ing at that sunshiny hour in shallow cave, or dark 
ravine, or crouching among fallen timber. 

About the old elm there was more of winged life 


| 
| 





one, each diving with a singular rapidity and pre- 
cision into the heart of the old elm. That aged 
trunk was hollow for some fifty feet downward from 
the open rift above. At the height of a man from 
the root it would have required three stalwart savage 
hunters to embrace the trunk in its outward girth, 
Within, the hollow space, at its widest point, meas- 
ured twice the length of a man’s arm in diameter, 
The entire hollow column was crowded with those 
singular birds, and had been their summer-house for 
half a century. They were now building new nests 
or repairing those of earlier years. And busy work- 
ers they were, only occasionally soaring away into 
the upper air for an hour of play and pleasure, or in 
search of food. They rose far above the tallest 
pines in easy, graceful flight, rising, falling, darting 
to and fro with scarcely a vibration of the wings, and 
then, floating over the lake in airy dance, would 
seem at times to graze the waters. Never were they 
seen to alight fora brief rest, or to feed, or to sing, 
like other birds. Their ways were entirely different. 
They lived on the wing. And they were silent 
creatures: song they had none—their sole speech 
was a faint, twittering sound, heard occasionally. At 
the hour when the old crow had alighted on his fa- 
vorite perch, few were abroad. It was in early 
morning and in the evening that these dusky people 
were most active. Many of them were now cling- 
ing, with their muscular feet and long and very sharp 
hooked claws, to the inner surface of the hollow 
trunk, using the strong shafts of their tails also for 
support, and, with their short, black bills for tools, 
were building the cradles for their young. After 
their fashion, these cradles were skillfully put to- 
gether. They were made of slender twigs rudely 
interlaced, a sort of little basket, small and shallow, 
and the twigs were cemented together by a co- 
pious supply of gum or mucilage secreted in the 
stomachs of the little builders. These basket-nests 
had no lining whatever. They were secured to 
the inner surface of the tree by the cement of 
natural mucilage. If a twig was needed, the bird 
rose into the air and floated silently away, shooting 
swiftly to and fro, amusing himself perchance for 
a moment by a winged dance with some compan- 
ion, but sure to return after a while with the need- 
ea bit of twig. And where, pray, did he find the 
tiny branch? Was it picked up while flying low 
over the bed of the forest? Have you ever seen 
this dull-colored but most active creature collect his 
building-materials? I trow not. Other birds, in 
forest or meadow, in garden or on lawn, are often 
seen gathering the materials out of which they build 
their nests. It is one of the pleasures of spring to 
watch them. Any day, early in the season, you may 
chance to see bluebird, phoebe, wren, alight on the 
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ground, and pick up a withered blade of grass, a tiny 
straw, a bit of string, or a hair from horse or cow, 
and fly away to secret haunts of their own. The 
robin is often very bold and very pertinacious in 
his quest for materials; he may be seen tugging 
away, for half an hour at a time, at some obstinate 
bit of twine which he has partially loosened from 
the flower-bed, and, if not successful, he will return 
again and again. If you step out when he is away, 
and cut the twine for him, he will be very much 
obliged to you, and he will be sure to carry it 
off. Both the sober robin and the brilliant oriole 
will carry away what would seem an inconvenient 
load for their bills on these occasions, An oriole 
has been known to carry off a good-sized skein of 
thread, and, moreover, weave it skillfully into its 
pendulous nest. And, a while ago, a robin built 
his nest very boldly, within sight and within reach, 
out of long, narrow cuttings of wall-paper, which 
had been thrown into the rubbish-barrel after pa- 
pering a room; he seemed to take pride in the use 
of this new material, for he so arranged it that 
many of these long streamers were left floating from 
beneath his nest all summer. And it was but the 
other day I sat watching another robin daintily 
collecting, one by one, quite a little sheaf of fine, 
short shreds of withered grass ; the skill with which 
he picked up one, without dropping the others, was 
amusing, and he carried them all off in his bill, at 
the same time giving me a look half saucy, half 
Shy, as he flew away. Occasionally, if you are rest- 


ing quietly in the woods some early spring-day, you 
may chance to see a pretty and rare sight: a hum- 
ming-bird poised with quivering wing before an odd- 
looking object, a rather uncouth, brown, woolly 
ball, uncouth now, but soon to unfold into the grace- 
ful frond of fern ; little ruby-throat will pluck off a 
scrap of this brown, woolly down of the fern and 


carry it away to help line his nest. But if you see 
this you are in luck—it is a rare sight, for ruby- 
throat is very sly and mysterious at building-time. 
And unless you are a favored mortal, you are not 
likely to see a swallow gathering his little fagot of 
twigs—the sole materials of his nest. Do the birds 
then gather them from the bed of the forest ?_ Dothey 
pick them up while skimming over the water? Do 
the swifts find these twigs in the clouds? Who 
can tell? They are wonderful creatures. They are 
at home in the sky—they feed, and dance, and play, 
and twitter, and swim, in the air—the earth they 
never touch! From the moment they break the 
shell, and have learned to ply their wings, to the 
last spark of life, they belong to the trees and the 
air solely. This gleaning of twigs for building 
becomes, therefore, a mystery to common mortals, 
The old crow, however, shall solve the riddle for 
you. He has seen this little brown creature peer- 
ing round among the trees until he finds a small 
dead twig suited to his purpose, but still attached to 
the parent-branch; this he seizes with his feet— 
feet utterly useless for walking, but strong with 
muscular power, and armed with claws admirable 





claws the bird succeeds in breaking the twig, which 
is borne swiftly away to the new nest, placed in po- 
sition, and well secured by the cement from his own 
bill. 

More than half a hundred of these rude basket- 
nests made up the nursery in the old elm. The 
building was not a long process. Eggs then ap- 
peared in each—four pretty little white eggs. It 
would seem as if those dusky creatures should lay 
brown or speckled eggs. But it is not so, The 
eggs were white. And ere long out of those white 
shells came a small multitude of uncouth fledglings, 
blind as bats, and not a little bat-like in aspect. 
And great was now the din within the old tree, 
when the little creatures opened their short bills for 
food : to and fro, high and low, the parent-birds now 
glided through the air in quest of the insect game 
required by their family. Little fathers and moth- 
ers, a hundred or more, knew no rest; repose was 
vanished from the heart of the rivenelm. The old 
crow had no peace; hé was often driven away from 
his perch by the sheer force of numbers rushing to 
and fro. he birds never attacked him, for they 
are harmless, peaceable creatures, and, though some- 
what timid and shy, would yet appear to have such 
confidence in their own powers of wing that they 
will often dart dangerously near a deadly enemy. 
The crow was an enemy. We must confess the 
fact. He would greatly have enjoyed a feast of 
those white eggs. Do not blame him; you like an 
egg for breakfast yourself, do you not? And he 
would gladly have dined off a few of the young ones 
also; another point of resemblance between crow 
and man, although you would doubtless have pre- 
ferred something more plump than those scrawny 
cousins to the bats, and you would scarcely have 
eaten them au naturel, as the crow was sure to do 
whenever he hada chance. Probably one object of 
his frequent visits to the dead limb of that old elm 
was to watch fora chance to pick up a bird now and 
then. He had an old wife—your crow is a sensible 
creature, he knows the value of a life-long compan- 
ionship, he mates for life—and a nest full of dark 
children in the neighborhood. He must seek pro- 
vision for them. Very seldom was he successful, 
however, and only in the case of some careless 
young one. The older birds defied him by their 
marvelous swiftness. 

At this period of hatching and feeding, there was 
a perpetual din—a dull murmur heard from within 
the hollow tree. These most silent of birds, silent 
and songless in voice, noiseless in flight, now pro- 
duced a strange, mysterious sound, the effect of the 
unceasing movement of the anxious, little winged 
parents, watching and feeding their nurslings. Their 
activity seemed to redouble at this moment. Scarce- 
ly a minute passed when food was not brought in by 
some one of the birds. They flew far and wide in 
quest of it, and yet were at home again in a trice. 
One of the attractions of the old elm, in the eyes 
of the bird-colony, was its nearness to the lake be- 
low ; they loved to float over the water, drinking as 


for clinging—and with these strong feet and sharp | they flew, and their choicest insect-game was found 
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hovering over the lake and river, in little dancing 
flocks, For aclumsy bear it might have been perhaps 
a fifteen minutes’ walk down the wild, steep hill-side 
to the shore. But ina few seconds the swift was 
there, disporting himself joyously. At favorable 
moments in the early morning, at evening hours, 
and in cloudy, showery days, he met there many 
companions of his own kind whirling in graceful 
maze to and fro. And other feathered creatures were 
afloat on the water. Ducks of many feathers were 
swimming, rising, falling, in little parties of their own, 
among them lovely wood-ducks, nesting in trees 
overhanging the lake. 

There were reaches of the shore where the limpid 
waters were shallow, rolling over a clean bottom of 
pebbles, and here white, branchless trunks of an- 
cient trees could plainly be seen lying where they 


had fallen headlong into the lake, weakened by cen- | 
Other | 


turies of age, or laid low by the tempest. 
fallen giants of the old forest, still branching at their 


summits, and touched here and there with verdure, | 


had also dropped from the bank, but were only par- 
tially submerged, though reaching, perhaps, thirty 
feet into the lake ; on these half-submerged wrecks 
of trees young saplings had grown up, vines and 
creepers clung to them, and a few wild-flowers 
bloomed among the moss, on the half - decayed | 
trunks, the whole forming a fantastic little point | 
stretching out from the shore here and there. It | 
was near one of these leafy points that the swallows | 
frequently saw a few noble birds floating grandly to 
and fro, entirely white in plumage, silent, majestic 
in movement, with long, graceful necks, and black 
bills. They were swans, whose nests lay in a 
marshy spot on.the shore. Seldom on the wing, the 
beautiful forms of those brilliant white birds often 
gleamed in the sunlight on the blue water. And | 
there were other great water-fowl still larger than 
the swan, with white plumage tinged with pinkish 
red, frequently in sight near a low point on the | 
western shore, where they had their nests; they | 
were heavy and uncouth in movement, bearing a | 
large bill and great pouch beneath it; these were 
the large white pelicans, rarely in flight, often in | 
drowsy sleep on the water. 

Nor was it only feathered creatures that the | 
swallows saw in their flight over the lake. Often | 
they flitted over the heads of the graceful deer, or 
the large elk, lapping the water in morning and 
evening hours. Not unfrequently the tall, dark, un- 
gainly moose was there also, uprooting the water- 
lilies, or feeding daintily on the buds of the wild- 
roses growing along the shore. With a colony of 
beavers also they were on visiting terms, so far, at 
least, as making flying calls to the beaver-town at a 
point on the opposite shore. These primeval swal- 
lows saw, indeed, many sights which your civilized 
modern eyes shall never behold. 

Nay, they saw more than most creatures haunt- 
ing the shores of the same forest-lake. They were 
on the wing more than most birds. The sun found 
them hovering over the water when he arose above 
the eastern hill, and he left them there when, after 





| the long summer day, he dropped slowly to the 


| westward. ‘There was scarcely an hour in the night 
| when a few of those anxious father and mother birds 
| were not roving over the water, hunting among the 
| night-moths great and small. There was feeding 
going on in the old elm, more or less, all through 


| the night. A dull, rumbling sound like distant 


| thunder was often heard in the darkness, as well as 
in daylight hours, from within the riven tree. Many 
| a graceful deer, passing near the elm, would sudden. 
| ly pause in listening attitude, startled by that myste- 
rious sound. Was it a pack of wolves in pursuit ? 
| Perchance, indeed, the cruel wolves were not far 
} 


away, and were rushing on the track of the stag as 
| he leaped through the wood, seeking the lake-shore. 
| The ungainly bear, who had wintered in a cave not 
| far to the southward, would also pause to listen in his 
night wandering, near the hollow tree, and perchance 
he would paw the trunk in inquiring wonder. The 
| wily panther, coming and going on errands of his 

own, haunting the cliffs to the northward, would hear 
the rumbling from the heart of the old tree, and 
| crawl with stealthy movement, and glaring, cruel 
eye, to the root of the great elm to listen. Strange, 
is it not, that birds who have so little voice, whose 
| only speech is a faint twitter, whose airy flight is so 
easy, so noiseless, should thus produce this subdued 
roar within an old tree? It was the constant move- 
ment of the parent-birds feeding their young, com- 
ing and going through the hollow column which 


sheltered their flock, that produced the busy mur- 


} mur. 


And this movement, whether under sunshine or 
moonlight, went on through the midsummer weeks. 
There were two sets of little white eggs laid in many 
of those rude basket-nests ; two broods of odd little 
fledglings clinging to the inner surface of the tree. 
But ere long the whole nursery, elder and younger 
birds, was afloat in the air, the flock being nearly 
quadrupled in numbers since the arrival of the par- 
ent-birds in the spring. Then came a general holi- 
day—a merry, joyous, dancing time. They were 
abroad all day in idle pleasuring, high, high in the 
air, far above the grandest pines, low over the lake, 
where they now saw the young, blue-gray cygnets 
swimming about their proud mother, and the odd, 
ash-colored young pelicans, with those uncouth bills 
and pouches. 

During the day the great elm was now deserted. 
Old Crow came back to his favorite perch unmolest- 
ed. But at night, about sunset, the whole swallow- 
flock would whirl and flutter about the riven tree, 
and then vanish within to roost for the night. 

The weather was still very warm. The later 
summer flowers were coming into bloom. The ber- 
ries were ripening in the woods. The air was full 
of insect-life. The whole forest was richly green. 
At this very period of the season, when the luxuri- 
ant affluence of summer was still unfading, there 
came an evening when the old crow sat preening his 
feathers on the blighted branch in perfect solitude. 
Not a single swallow returned! The old riven 
elm was deserted. The movement and murmur 
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within the giant trunk had utterly ceased! And 
whither, pray, had the swallows gone? They were 
sailing through the air far to the southward, feeding 
on choice insect-game as they floated over immense 
tracts of forest, made up of trees grand and ancient, 
but somewhat differing from those about the high- 
land lake where these swift creatures had been 
hatched. They passed over the valleys of broad riv- 
Here and there they beheld bands of savage 
men tricked out in feathers and paint. They saw 
the wary hunter armed with bow and arrow. They 
heard the war-whoop. They reached a vast gulf of 
a silent Ocean. They soared over a sailless sea. 
They beheld a fleet of gay canoes. They reached a 
low, watery region, and here they met millions of 
their kind. Here, also, they saw men of a semi- 
civilized race—men who built temples and palaces 
of stone ; men alike in color, in stature, in many 
personal details, yet differing widely in habits and 
modes of life from the few wild hunters which visit- 
ed the home-lake of the swifts. 

And why, then, had they left that remote high- 
land lake at a moment when its shores were still in 
their full summer glory, when the sun was still brill- 
iant and warm, when the air was teeming with in- 
sect-life? Why had they traveled over half a conti- 


ers. 





nent to reach that low, hot country? That is in- 
deed a mystery which neither crow nor writer can 
solve. The crow, indeed, may have thought their 
flight a folly, for he passed all his life, summer and 
winter, on the shores of that forest-lake. There 
was no month in the year when he had not perched 
on that dead limb of the riven elm. Nevertheless, 
the active swifts had, no doubt, very good reasons 
of their own for their long flight to the southward. 
And now the old gray column of the wilderness stood 
lonely and deserted—a ruined tower, abandoned by 
the hundreds of winged creatures born within its 
sheltering walls. 

A thousand summers, good reader, have come 
and gone since that period. A thousand generations 
of those dusky little birds have fluttered over the 
same lake. And the latest of those thousand gener- 
ations is with us to-day, still floating over tree and 
water. But if you look for them in the woods you 
will look in vain—you will not find them. They no 
longer haunt the forest. Not one shall you find 
building a basket-nest in a hollow tree! The vil- 
lage grown up on the lake-shore is now their home. 
They are weaving their airy dance this evening over 
your own roof; they are dropping one by one intc 
your own chimneys! 





FRENCH WRITERS AND ARTISTS. 


III. 
EDOUARD MANET. 


ROM the ridiculous to the sublime there are so 
many steps, it is not at all obvious why any one 
bent on attaining the latter should choose to pass 
through the former. Yet this was done by the Lake 
school of English poets, and, with far greater per- 
versity, the same thing has been done by the sensa- 
tional-realistic school of French painters, whose ac- 
knowledged coryphzeus is Edouard Manet. 

Manet was a pupil of Thomas Couture, famous 
for his “ Romains de la Décadence.” Under this 
master of eminent ability and severe classical taste, 
he studied with peculiar diligence, it is said, during 
six years ; but, excepting the merest mechanical pro- 
cesses of art, he seems to have derived nothing from 
his instruction. The first of his works which had 
any success, ‘‘ Le Buveur d’Absinthe,” has hardly a 
trace of the manner of Couture, but a great many 
indications of what might be expected from himself. 
And it is fair to suppose that it was the originality 
of his subsequent works—a quality more offensive 
at that time than any magnitude of fault—which for 
three years caused their exclusion from the Salon. 
At length, in 1863, the exclusiveness of a false con- 
servatism in art suggested to the sufferers by it a very 
practical but somewhat grotesque remedy—that of 
the Salon des Refusés—a sort of art-refuge for the 
destitute ; and it was here that Manet exhibited his 
“Déjeuner sur l’Herbe,” a work that amazed the 


artistic world as much as it scandalized the public. | 





In this picture we have two young men in ordinary 
citizen-costume, and two young women in no cos- 
tumes at all, breakfasting in an open meadow, whose 
verdure has no perspective. Considered as a whole, 
it would be absurd to call this work realistic ; for it 
portrays not the actual—barely the possible. As- 


| suredly it is not a thing of common experience to 


see two young men together in such a situation ; 
and, as for the nude figures, what is to be thought 
of them? If they are intended for ladies of a very 
objectionable class, there is nothing characteristic in 
the representation ; if not, there is nothing that bars 
the assumption—fya 88 Kiddu exdvopery cuvendberas 
kal thy ald® yuvh. As a composition, the work is 
simply a monstrosity in art, and as such it was con- 
sidered by the public. But, if people laughed, they 
crowded to look ; for the unmistakable impress of 
power was in the picture. The genius of Manet was 
not to be extinguished by a puff of ridicule or the 
cold blast of a critique. Ridicule that would have 
annihilated almost any one else only served to bring 
him into notice, and Manet, until then hardly known, 
might have truly said, “I awoke one morning and 
found myself famous!” 

Manet has great effects of color, but seems to 
think that perspective does not belong to the true 
province of art. The assumption is convenient, but 
dangerous. Another eccentric genius may find out 
that color, and even shading, are mere accessories, 
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not strictly necessary to sensation pictures. There 
is no reason to suppose that the vein is worked out ; 
and if any one, in despair of surpassing Manet, 
should simply reverse his idea, and exhibit two well- 
dressed young ladies breakfasting in a meadow with 
two young men in a state of nudity, with the advan- 
tage of such a subject, how much artistic detail 
might he pass over ! 

The faults of Manet are so plain and palpable, 
every dabbler in art-criticism can enumerate them, 
and give excellent reasons why this, that, and the 
other thing, should not be. But to hit upon a toler- 
ably near definition of the specific power by which 


Manet has won for himself—as unquestionably he | 


has done—a foremost place among modern French 
painters, and to show that such definition is a fair 
approximation to the truth, this is an undertaking 
of more difficulty. The commonplaces of art-litera- 
ture have no tolerably direct application to him ; 
‘“* The Correggiecity of Correggio” will not do here. 
He must be judged of on other principles. 

Weird emotionalism is, I think, the true charac- 
teristic of his genius in its best mood ; witness those 
wonderful eaux fortes illustrations of the one immor- 
tal work, ‘‘ Unum sed Corvum,” of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Shadowings rather than illustrations would be the 
appropriate name for these mystical pictures. They 
resemble nothing so much as the shadows cast on a 
lamplit wall by a eut card. They are not represen- 
tations of anything known and tangible, but of such 
as are begotten of nightmare, or flit before the wak- 
ing eye of distempered fancy. The drawing is true, 
not to Nature, but to a distortion of it in a refract- 
ing medium. The outlines are blurred, the lights 
confused ; there is a massive unreality, a black sem- 
blance of something, “ bird or devil ;” abstraction 
taking shape, form vanishing to abstraction, shadow 
begetting shadow, light born of darkness and rush- 
ing into it. There is neither whole nor detail ; we 
see only irregular masses, the hobgoblin forms that 
we trace in the glowing embers on the hearth, or in 
a thunder-cloud shot through by the sun. Fore- 
ground and background are crowded on the eye, or 
disappear altogether. What seems at first a huge 
stain of ink develops into a grotesque likeness of 
something which, even as we gaze, becomes an ink- 
stain again. Contemplating these strange adumbra- 
tions, these wildly-broken lights — illustrative, in- 
deed, of the poem, but absolutely typical of the brain 
that conceived it—we are more apt to think of a 
magician than of an artist ; what are art and criti- 
cism to Erebus and madness, and the end of all? 
Never had a poet such a commentator, and never, 
perhaps, was there a poem worthy to be so trans- 
lated. So perfect, indeed, is the translation from 
the language of the ear to the language of the eye, 
that Manet may be thought to have discovered a 
curious metaphysical correlation—to have demon- 
strated practically that the poetry of words is trans- 
mutable into exact equivalents of the poetry of art. 
It is true that art has no past or future tense ; but 
words, mere sounds, have no other graphic power 
than that which they obtain from the laws of as- 


sociated ideas ; and if art cannot codrdinate things 
| past, present, and to come, it can at least present 
| one of the categories in a way most marvelously sug- 
| gestive of the othertwo. But it may be objected, 

‘*If we had not read the poem, what should we un- 
| derstand of the illustration?” The objection hardly 
| amounts to saying that, if the poem were written in 
cipher, it would be unintelligible to all who had not 
the key. 

In all this it is plain there is nothing realistic ; all 
is essentially, preéminently emotional and idealistic. 
Yet it is easy to show that realism of a certain kind 
is at once the strength and the bane of Manet’s gen- 
ius. 

They who undertake the agreeable task of decid- 
ing annually whether an artist’s labor for the year 
shall be productive or comparatively useless, had 
now become more tolerant of originality, and in 
1864-65 Manet exhibited several pictures: “ Le 
Christ et les Anges,” ‘‘ Un Combat de Taureaux,” 
“Le Christ insulté par les Soldats.” Together 
with the last of these, he exhibited a picture called 
“Olympia,” representing a nude female figure ca- 
ressing a hideous black cat ; a negress is introduced 
for more contrast. The principal figure is a portrait 
of a dramatic celebrity. 

What object there can be in representing nude 
figures, not intended for nor considered as types of 
ideal perfection but as portraits, it would be hard to 
say. If this be realism, and if all is good that is 
realistic, there can be no reason why the principle 
should not be carried further. The inside of the 
body is far more curious than the outside. A real- 
istic representation of the processes of digestion, and 
of many other interesting things in connection with 
the internal structure, is quite within the scope of 
M. Manet’s genius. But this, he would tell us, be- 
longs not to art but to science. And we tell him 
that his nudities have nothing in common with the 
primary and ultimate objects of all art worthy of the 
name: they do not enlarge our conception of the 
beautiful ; they degrade it who cares to know 
whether an actress has corns on her feet or not— 
whether her limbs fall away too much, or have the 
articulations too large or too small? His realism, 
totally misplaced, gives no impulse to the imagina- 
tion other than that which is communicated by all 
erotic pictures ; it tells us nothing that we did not 
know, suggests nothing that we would give a cent 
to think about; it gives a kind of shock similar to 
but ineffably weaker than that which would be 
caused by the reality, and that is all. But the true, 
alike in painting, in sculpture, and in literature, is 
the direct opposite of all this. 

Manet’s audacious innovations —or, rather, the 
astonishing success of these—was the causa causans 
of the realistic-absurd school, of which Manet can- 
not properly be considered the head ; he has been 
far surpassed by others. I was particularly struck 
by one example of the style of the new school: it 
was the picture of a lady fresh from her tub and 
dumb-bells, and in a state of perfect nudity, walking 
on her hands with her heels in the air, as her cus- 
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tomary morning exercise. M. Manet expressed him- 
self much scandalized by this picture ; but since, 
according to all maxims of that school, the art was 
higher in proportion to the elevation of the lady’s 
heels, I could not help thinking that vexation at find- 
ing himself so far outdone by his imitators was at 
the bottom of his disapprobation. It has been pre- 
tended that there must be some justification for these 
extravagances, because many who have adopted 
them have passed through the schools and learned 
all that can be taught. It is quite possible they may 
have learned all that they are fitted to comprehend ; 
but their practice argues gross ignorance or worse. 
For those broad principles of human nature that 
underlie all genuine art, and secure its immortality, 
they have substituted others—the principles of catch- 
penny, buffoonery, and indecency. They will have 
their day and be forgotten. But to return to 
Manet. 

Though still very young as an artist, he has pro- 
duced so many pictures, all characterized in a greater 
or less degree by his double manner, whether single 
or combined, it is not easy to select any one as spe- 
cially characteristic. Perhaps the shooting of Maxi- 
milian by the Mexicans is as typical as any other. 
Here the realism of Manet has its true field, and 
the emotionalism of his genius is only restrained by 
it within due bounds. His love of fierce contrasts, 
his skill in representing that intermingling of the 
grotesque with the tragic, never absent from the 
tragedy of real life and seldom from its comedy ; 
that strange anastomosis of opposite currents of hu- 
man feeling so uttterly incomprehensible as a matter 
of art to all before Shakespeare, except perhaps Ho- 
mer ; his instinctive skill in managing secondary 
effects, more suo and very little in accordance 
with received canons—in short, some of the highest 
qualities of his genius, and nothing that is repulsive 
in it, are exemplified in this picture. The unfortunate 
emperor, livid and colic-struck with texror, awaits, 
with such fortitude as poor humanity summons to 
itself in such moments, the instant for the platoon 
to fire. The grotesque awkwardness of ‘the rabble 
soldiery is another touch of Nature added to the 





group, and the whole picture may be considered as 
another example of that absolute translation of things 
heard into things seen, whereof mention has already 
been made. This, of course, is to be understood of 
the spirit of the work ; for simply to copy the de- 
tails as we have all heard or read of them would be 
more within the reach of the ordinary artist than this 
is beyond it—nay, more within the range of his prac- 
tical skill than within that of Manet. 

His habitual neglect of many of the received can- 
ons—possibly mere conventionalisms—of the schools, 
and especially his carelessness of perspective, has led 
to an undervaluing of his set compositions as compared 
with his detached pieces. Many connoisseurs, who 
would be lavish in their praise of his “ Beer-Drink- 
er,” with face radiant from the inspiring draught 
and body full of sap and vigor—a veritable anti- 
temperance protest—would turn away with indiffer- 
ence from his “‘ Canotiers d’Argenteuil,” standing out 
most unharmoniously from a sky of crudest blue. 
But it has already been said that no great connois- 
seurship is needed to point out his technical faults 
and worse than these. 

It remains but to give a sketch of the artist him- 
self. Manet belongs essentially to the world of fash- 
ion and what is called good society. He has not a 
trace of that Bohemianism which is perhaps the 
normal condition of all that paint and of all that 
write. There seems to be something antagonistic 
between “good society” and that which makes so- 
ciety good. But Manet is exceptional: he belongs 
to the very good—the perfectly well-dressed philoso- 
phers who from the steps of the Café Tortoni moral- 
ize on the degradation of the crowd passing below. 
His countenance is peculiarly open and striking ; 
but that which specially attracts attention is the sar- 
donic smile that is seldom absent. The relation be- 
tween a successful artist of our day and the Mephis- 
topheles of Goethe is not very obvious to remark ; 
but a well-bred contempt of everything and every- 
body, whether worse than one’s self or better, has 
always been of right and privilege to the artistic and 
literary tribe.. Heaven forbid that I should say 
anything to revoke that privilege in doubt! 





THE HOMESTEAD LAWN. 


T stretches from the homestead’s door, 
Wavy, with trees in pillared throngs, 
And grass with bushes scattered o’er, 
Alive in spring with sounding songs. 


Here lifts the fir its graceful bell, 
The birch with leaf of tattered edge, 
The maple with its domy swell, 
And pine that plumes one bordering ledge. 


A wooden fabric holds the wheel 
Where glide the buckets brimmed with lymph 
Whose round, walled depths, far down, reveal 
The features of the prisoned nymph. 





A slender corn-crib perks beside, 
Filled with a golden glow of maize ; 
Beneath a covert yawns, where hide 
Turkey and duck in rainy days. 


A horse-block seems to guard the gate— 
The gate that by a pendant swings ; 
Thence leads a path of powdered slate, 
Where lilacs spread, each side, their wings. 


The homestead rises in a nook ; 
Back, a big, bubbly oven shows ; 

From its curb roof, twin dormers look ; 
Its door two-leaved, with window-rows. 
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A lean-to lengthens out the flank, 

Where red arms plunge in spangling suds, 
Where poultry hangs in yellow rank, 

And wooden shelves bright stone-ware studs. 


Next stands a wood-pile, tinder-dry, 
With massive logs of oak and birch 

Hollowed in lurking nooks where pry 
Carlo and Puss in gliding search. 


The cross-limbed saw-buck dots the gold 
Of the fine grains the sawyer makes 
Where juts the shed, when storms withhold 
The strength that ploughs, or reaps, or rakes. 


Upon the lawn the pigeons light ; 





Marches the cock with kingly crest ; 
Partlet essays a screaming flight ; 
And chicks fight, dashing breast to breast. 


Now Carlo, wiggling, chafes his back, 

Gives vigorous shake when up he springs ; 
Puss hides her round head in a sack, 

Frees it, and swift a circle swings. 


Pleasant the lawn in April rain, 

That spectrum of the coming Spring ! 
We almost scent and see the train 

Of buds that breathe and birds that sing. 


And pleasant, too, in fluttering white, 

When bland and damp the gray air snows; 
It seems you almost catch a sight 

Of what will come when Winter goes. 


Such was the homestead lawn I knew 
When life smiled flowering to the boy ; 
And memory, frequent, turns its view 
To this loved scene of early joy. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


R. FRANCIS PARKMAN’S high reputation in 
American letters has suffered, we think, from his 
intemperate paper in the last North American Review. 
Mr. Parkman's historic works are noted for their brill- 
iant and picturesque style, for their research and learn- 
ing, and for their judicial and impartial spirit. It is a 
matter of regret that this latter quality should have 
failed him in the discussion of a contemporary question. 
He is of opinion that universal suffrage is a failure ; 
but, instead of dispassionately analyzing the subject, 
showing by distinct evidence how and wherefore it is a 
failure, he contents himself with the arbitrary assertion, 
vehemently repeating it in different forms, under differ- 
ent guises, and with numerous variations of intemper- 
ate spleen—manifesting the spirit of an angry partisan 
rather than that of an impartial critic. The temper of 
his paper, as well as the conclusions at which he ar- 
rives, are in marked contrast to the utterance of Glad- 
stone and other eminent men of England, who have 
just discussed in a ‘“‘ Symposium ” the question, ‘‘ Is the 
Popular Judgment in Politics more just than that of the 
Higher Orders?” This debate comes very timely in 
connection with Mr. Parkman's article, and should be 
read by everybody infected by the theory, now very gen- 
eral in certain circles, that republican institutions, having 
been tried, have proved wanting. 
We cannot attempt, in the brief space at command 
here, to follow Mr. Parkman through his various asser- 





tions—for arguments we can scarcely call them. He 
does not, to our mind, in a single instance even indicate | 
how the evils he complains of have arisen from uni- | 
versal suffrage. That there are great evils in our po- 
litical administration no one can deny, but they are such | 
evils as have been conspicuously manifested under every 
other form of government the world has ever known, | 
and in nearly every instance when they have been modi- 
fied or corrected the reform has been brought about 
notably by popular influence, by the higher place at- | 


tained in administration by the commons, by the exten- 
sion of suffrage, and the enfranchisement of the people. 
The only governments in the history of the world that 
have approached pure ideals have been republics ; mon- 
archs and aristocracies have invariably ruled with gross 
injustice ; and corruption has been as rank in imperial 
France, in despotic Russia, in monarchical England, 
as it was in New York under the vulgar and infamous 
sway of Tweed and his fellow-conspirators, The world 
has, indeed, been most wretchedly misgoverned ; it is 
heart-sickening to read the record of injustice, oppres- 
sion, and misguided ambition, which mark its eras. The 
upper classes have been at the helm of affairs; they 
have instigated the policy of nations ; they have directed 
their wars, guided their diplomacy, framed and admin- 
istered their laws—with what result ? A thousand warn- 
ings, and not one example! We affirm that the kings, 
princes, statesmen, rulers of all kinds, that have in the 
past stood at the head of nations, have not sent down to 
us one righteous principle of government, one philosoph- 
ical axiom of administration, one formula that evinces 
real knowledge of the true principles of government, or 
the slightest evidence that they understood the just limits 
and the rightful powers of authority. Government it- 
self has been the one tremendous failure of the past; 
and thus we need not mourn over the few evils that have 
arisen from universal suffrage, in face of the evidence that 
nearly all forms of government have existed mainly to 
misrule and oppress, and that the disorders and usurpa- 
tions of authority have been arrested only by the inter- 
position of the people. Let any one, for an example, 
read the history of the Irish Establishment, as so ef- 
fectively told in the recent pages of Lecky, and see what 
huge injustice, what appalling wrong, a selfish ruling 
class can inflict! The rulers of the world have always 
showed themselves to be ignorant, wrong-headed, selfish, 
unjust, without the slightest notion of the just limitations 
of the authority which they have wielded. The history of 
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law is the history of injustice; and the forces that have 


but by simply leaving undone the thousand things that 


from time to time arisen to remove this injustice have uni- | so imperatively need to be done. It was this indiffer- 


formly sprung from the people—from those who now 
in America exercise that universal suffrage which some 
of us tremble at. This is strikingly set forth by Mr. 
Hutton in the ‘‘ Symposium ” to which we have referred. 

In America certain evils have arisen which are attrib- 
uted to universal suffrage. A corrupt civil service is 
one ; corrupt legislation is another; gross maladminis- 
tration of affairs, principally in cities, is another. Un- 
deniably these evils do exist ; but that they are products 
of universal suffrage is largely an assumption ; while the 
fact that they cause so much alarm, and evoke so much 
discussion and reprobation, is proof that they are evils 





of the surface, and that the people are struggling to | 


throw them off. The great majority of the people are 
not dishonest, nor debased, nor unintelligent ; they are 


deeply concerned in the stability of our institutions ; and | 
although they are likely to make mistakes in the selec- | 
tion of their leaders, and know no more about the phi- ; 


losophy of government than kings and lords do, yet | 
their instincts are rarely on the whole wrong, and they | 
will be sure in the end to find means to remedy at least | 


the grosser political evils of the time—evils which we 


believe the upper classes to be far more distinctly respon- | 
sible for than the body of the people. We are cursed | 
with a large speculative class, sets of schemers and ma- 


nipulators who are perpetually struggling to secure gov- 


ernmental aid in their various designs and devices for | 


making money, and who are for the most part drawn 
from the moneyed ranks ; these are the people who fill 


the lobbies of our Legislatures, and cook bills to serve | 


their purposes. This evil is sure to continue just so long 
as our State Legislatures are permitted to legislate on 
special subjects. The exclusion of a vast range of sub- 
jects of this kind from legislation in New York has 
already done much good. Another of our curses is 
the selfish indifference and political ignorance of the 
so-called upper classes, who rarely exhibit the least zeal 
or activity in affairs, except when some selfish purpose 
is in view, and who never, in any instance, evince a 
whit more knowledge of affairs than the rabble whose 


ence, aided by the blundering of reform organizations, 
and also by the conflict for supremacy in municipal af- 
fairs between the State and the city, that threw New 
York into the hands of Tweed. To this day our better 
people have shown no capacity in dealing with political 
problems, and, never having discovered the truth of the 
axiom that ‘‘method is master of the masters,” have 
done nothing toward securing that improved order of 
administration which alone can bring about permanent 
improvement, 

But this subject is much too large for treatment in a 
brief editorial. An analysis of how current political 
evils have arisen would be a civic history of the coun- 
try. And should this analysis demonstrate the responsi- 
bility of universal suffrage for these evils, it is pertinent 
to ask what the effect would be were it possible to pre- 
scribe limits to the suffrage. Is it at all likely that we 
would better matters by creating a discontented class in 
our midst, by giving the communists real excuse for 
their being, by putting into the hands of demagogues 
genuine material for the manipulation of the mob? It 
is undoubtedly true that universal suffrage, like all mun- 
dane things, brings penalties with its compensations ; 
but we may be assured that the evils of ignorant suf- 
frage are much less than would be those that would 
arise from a discontented, turbulent, and an incendiary, 
disenfranchised multitude. 


THE sheets of the last number of the JOURNAL were 
in the hands of the binder when the death of Mr. George 
S. Appleton occurred, and the editor was thus compelled 
to postpone to the present issue the utterance of those 
comments which the event naturally prompted. The 
editor wishes here to separate himself from the magazine 
which he conducts, and which, by its title, is so identified 


| with the house that publishes it, and to speak solely for 


| 
' 


suffrage they consider so dangerous, No political lead- | 


ership and no wise political utterance comes from this 
class. New York is a misgoverned city, but never in any 


| 
| 
| 


instance have its citizens of wealth and culture united | 
in any wise method to secure a better administration of | 


affairs. There have been numerous reform organiza- 
tions, but not one of them has grasped the conditions, or 
contributed anything more than confusion to our coun- 
cils. All that our so-called municipal reformers ever 
attempt or care about is to cut down civic expenses. 
They have but one cry—‘‘ Reduce the taxes!” That all 
the details of the city government are neglected ; that we 
are tied up in old-fashioned and worn-out methods; 
that the welfare of the city is wickedly sacrificed to sloth- 
fulness and ignorance; that the city it susceptible of 
being developed into a truly grand metropolis — these 
things are nothing to them; their idea of reform is to 





himself, and in his individual capacity. 

Mr. GEORGE S. APPLETON was the third of the four 
brothers who succeeded the founder of the business, his 
death being the first in the second generation, which had 
remained intact for a period of thirty years. Mr. Ap- 
pleton—or, as he was known by those associated with 
him, Mr. George—was a man of more than usual cult- 
ure in the direction of modern languages and Conti- 
nental literature, and he had a certain catholic sympathy 
with all forms of inquisitive speculation, although stead- 
fastly adhering to his own conservative faith, He was a 
man whose acquirements were greater than was usually 
supposed, and he was also one whose nature those who 
casually met him scarcely fathomed. Under an exterior 
that to some persons seemed cold and distant, there was 
a heart full of concern for all who enjoyed his friendship, 
and of watchful interest in the welfare of those con- 
nected with him. He was more deeply religious in the 
best sense of the word than many imagined; while his 
profound sympathy for the beautiful and good things of 
the world he revealed only to a few, for he shrank from 


Save money—not by wise and economic use of money, | everything that looked like ostentation of sentiment or 
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parade of feeling. It was necessary for this reason to 
know him well in order to understand him. The writer 
speaks with confidence here because he was fortunate in 
enjoying his kindly fellowship, and had many evidences 
of his true nature. 

As a business-man, Mr. George Appleton was fond 
of large and striking enterprises. The Cyclopedia and 
** Picturesque America,” which latter remains the most 
ambitious pictorial work of the century, were specially to 
his liking ; and he brooded over many other projects of 
the most ambitious character, some of which only insu- 
perable difficulties prevented him from carrying out. Only 
a few months before his death he had matured a scheme 
which would have given the public a work of unique and 


imposing character, but the eminent author upon whom | 


he had depended found it necessary to postpone his part 
of the task. This taste for great schemes made him less 
accessible to numerous projects of a minor nature with 
which every publisher is beset, and doubtless caused fre- 


quent disappointment to authors prone to overrate the 


importance of their productions. It is perhaps not out 
of the way to say here that the attitude of publisher and 


author invariably involves a different estimate of the 
chance of any work with the public; the one being ren- | 


dered cautious by long and costly experience, and the 
other being animated by that hope which is so often 
wholly delusive. 
who are confident of the success of a book are those who 


have neither as authors nor publishers tested the public | 
inclinations, and it is only publishers who are aware how 
many qualities must be combined in order to arrest the | 
“Oh, I know it will suc- | 


attention of the busy world. 
ceed!” exclaims every young person who has written a 
book ; and yet not one manuscript out of a hundred ever 
gets into type, and not one out of ten of those that are 
printed justifies this confident prediction. Mr. Appleton 
sometimes yielded to the solicitation of these aspirants, 
but perhaps in no case did the result vary from his pre- 
dictions. Publishing ought to be included among the 
learned professions ; for it requires a learning as thorough, 
a judgment as sound, a sagacity as acute, a skill as diffi- 
cult of attainment, and resources as varied, as do any 
of the professions. It is easier, indeed, to become a suc- 
cessful lawyer or doctor than a successful publisher ; and 
this rare, this peculiar, this indefinable judgment, Mr. 
George Appleton possessed to an eminent degree. The 
great business of the Messrs. Appleton necessarily moves 
on; new books will appear which he had planned, 
new enterprises which he had conceived will come to 
fruition, and, though unseen by the public, the influence 
of his mind will project far into the future of the house ; 
but much further than this there will penetrate the influ- 
ence of his character and his good works; and never so 
long as memory lasts will those who cherished his friend- 
ship forget the well-springs of his kindness. 


AN English paper pathetically laments the decadence, 
or rather extinction, of the old London coffee-houses. 
In the English cities, the ‘‘ public-’ouse ” has taken the 
place of the ancient, cozy inn, with its sanded floor, its 


It may be said that the only people | 


half-open stalls, its blazing fires, and its long clay-pipes, 

provided gratis to the guests with a pennyworth of 
| tobacco ; while luxuriously-furnished club-houses have 

usurped the place, as the rendezvous of wit, rank, and 

politics, of the famously snug coffee-rooms, where once 

the revelry of soul, as well as of ‘‘the frolic wine,” 
resounded between grimy walls and upon well-worn 

wooden benches. The life of the coffee-houses which 

flourished in the reign of good Anne and her succes- 
sors, is, indeed, delightful to read of as described by 
| those who were a part of it, and who have preserved the 
memory of it in still celebrated books. The resorts of 
this kind which nestled conveniently in Russell Street, 
but a step from Covent Garden and Drury Lane, were 
famous for their comforts, and for the feasts of wit which 
| were nightly partaken of in their homely precincts ; and 
three of them, as we know, became world-famous— 
Tom’s, Will’s, and Button’s. With what gusto does Defoe 
talk of Tom's, with its lusty good cheer! ‘* Here,” he 
says, ‘there is playing at picket and the best conver- 
sation, till midnight. You will see blue and green rib- 
bons and stars sitting familiarly, and talking with the 
same freedom, as if they had left their quality and de- 
grees of distance at home.” There was a sort of democ- 
racy about the gatherings at Tom’s, where Knights of the 
| Garter found themselves cheek by jowl with Grub Street 
lampooners and theatrical utility-men, which, despite the 
usually more rigid observances of social rank in those 
days, was a striking contrast to the individual isolation 
of the modern club. Dryden himself, if we may believe 
| his poetic heir, Pope, made Will’s the popular resort it 
became. The stately author of ‘‘ Achitophel” spent his 
mornings at home writing, then he dined quietly with his 
family, and always repaired to Will’s to talk and hear 
| the gossip of the town in the evening. Dr. Johnson 

relates that ‘‘ he had a particular chair for himself, which 
| was set by the fire in the winter, and was carried out for 
him to the balcony in summer, and was then called his 
summer chair.” The death of its great patron deprived 
Will's of its popularity as a resort for wits—which was 
transferred to the yet more famous Button’s, brought 
into vogue by the gentle and genial Addison, Button 
had been Addison's body-servant, and the poet and poli- 
tician set him up finely in business. There, on a sanded 
floor, in a low-studded room lit by tallow-candles, and 
provided with ample coffee, tobacco, brandy, and port, 
the dons convives of Anne’s reign—Addison, Swift, honest 
Dick Steele, and the rest—met nightly in their ruffles, 
buckles, and cocked-hats, to discuss indifferently the pol- 
itics, the scandals, the philosophy, and the literature, of 
that stirring time. Now, the English literary celebrity 
most often keeps himself as much apart from public 
places of good cheer as royalty itself. It is a lucky 
chance if one happens to catch a glimpse of Tennyson, 
with his slouch hat down over his eyes, wandering soli- 
tary and shy in Paternoster Row. Dickens and Forster 
hid themselves in an unfrequented restaurant at the 
West End. Swinburne, Froude, and other notabilities, 
may be seen now and then poring over heavy tomes in 
| the big reading-room of the British Museum ; many lit- 
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erary men, like Carlyle, Ruskin, and Charles Reade, are 
hermit-like, and are rarely seen outside their own houses. 
There is, perhaps, less jealousy and hostility among 
great English writers nowadays than in the era of pug- 
nacious Dick Steele and the ferocious Dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s ; but there is also far less social intimacy. The 
modern “ coffee-stall,” which one meets everywhere in 
London, forms a wretched comparison with the famous 
old-time resorts. ‘‘Its proprietor,” says the paper to 
which we have referred, ‘‘ commences business between 
one and two in the morning, and concludes at or about 
six, when the public-houses are open. His stock-in-trade 
is a barrow, covered with a sort of pent-house, by way of 
protection against bad weather.” It is, in short, a street- 
corner affair, for the refreshment of unfortunates whose 
necessities oblige them to be abroad in the small hours. 
Yet, while the lament of the London journal as to coffee- 
houses is true, it is still possible to find, in odd London 
nooks, snug inns which have the air, and whose good 
cheer has the flavor, of the olden time. One does not 
meet with Drydens or Addisons in them, but he does 
see English character en déshadil/é, with its brusqueness, 
frankness, and hearty good-humor ; while in the coun- 
try you may still find hostelries a century or two old, 
perfectly preserved, and holding stoutly to all their tra- 
ditional customs and comforts. 


ELEVATED railways being new facts in our metro- 
politan civilization, they have necessarily brought with 
them a number of new experiences, not all of which are 
wholly agreeable. Among other surprising things they 
have developed is an unprecedented sensitiveness to 
noise on the part of those citizens who live near them. 
Were we accustomed in this turbulent city to suppress 
all noises in our comings and goings not absolutely ne- 
cessary, then the denunciations of the concussions that 
Salute us from the elevated track would not be a matter 
of wonder. But our people have always shown them- 
Selves indifferent to any clang or clamor that anybody at 
his pleasure has seen fit to make. They endure with stolid 
unconcern the hideous discords of an army of organ- 
grinders ; they permit ten thousand itinerant venders to 
utter their trade-calls in discordant and rasping cries that 
pierce to the marrow of every sensitive ear ; they tolerate 
pavements over the irregularities of which every vehicle 
rattles with a distracting clatter ; they utter no com- 
plaints at the bells that all day long jingle on the necks 
of the car-horses ; and they permit junk-men to peram- 
bulate the streets with hand-carts garnished with every 
variety of cow-bell which a perverse industry can bring to- 
gether. Concert of action might abate some of the noises 
to which all are subjected, if anybody really cared wheth- 
er they are abated or not—as, for instances : every sleeper 
in a given square must listen each morning to the distinct 
cries of thirty lusty-throated milkmen, whereas it would 
be entirely practicable to have all the milk for the houses 
of a square supplied by the same dealer ; then, a tired 
Sleeper, who longs for his morning nap, and the invalid 
tossing on his feverish bed, must be stunned with the 
deafening thunder of thirty or more ponderous ice-carts, 


when all the time it is entirely practicable to limit one of 
these elephantine vehicles to each square. These are but 
a part of the noises that have no good excuse for their 
being. It is perhaps impossible to escape the persecution 
of badly-played pianos, or to suppress amateur singers 
whose quavers ascend to an astonished heaven, or to 
wipe out of existence caterwauling cats, and dogs who 
‘*bay deep-mouthed” discord the night long, or 
to extinguish small boys with ear-piercing trumpets, or 
to compel generally among the thoughtless multitude 
a regard for the nerves and rights of other people. But 
at least there are some noises that can be suppressed ; 
and we heartily wish some philanthropic Bergh would 
organize a ‘‘ Society for the Suppression of Unnecessary 
Noises,” the duty of which should be to drive the organ- 
grinders into the sea ; to compel venders to imitate French 
example, and utter their calls with a musical intonation, 
if it be necessary to tolerate the class at all; which would 
make it a penal offense to blow a small trumpet, a big 
trumpet, or any trumpet ; which would fine every one who 
rang a bell out of time ; which would insist that our streets 
shall be smoothly paved, as a health measure—quiet, or 
an approach to quiet, being impossible so long as every 
vehicle must bounce in and out of cavities and over bowl- 
ders. There would be many wholly idle and some 
vicious noises to suppress ; and, after the society had ade- 
quately put down all unnecessary commotion, then it 
would be time to see how far that which is necessary 
could be modified, and the elevated railways taken in 
hand. 


A NOTABLE scene was enacted a few weeks ago in that 
ancient and odd-looking edifice, in Paris, which is still 
occasionally spoken of by elderly Frenchmen as the 
“Palais Mazarin,” but which the unreminiscent mass 
know only as the “ Institut.” A brilliant gathering of 
the intellect and beauty of the capital had assembled in 
the principal hall to witness the formal reception of two 
newly-chosen Academic ‘‘ Immortals.” One of these was 
the most eminent of living French historians, M. Henri 
Martin, who had been very happily elected to fill the 
vacant chair of a still greater historian, Thiers ; the 
other was the French writer who has produced a deeper 
literary impression on his age and country than any 
other, Victor Hugo alone excepted. That the author of 
the “‘ Vie de Jésus” should sit in the Academy beside 
Bishop Dupanloup would have seemed, ten years ago, 
impossible ; but even the bitterest opponents of M. Er- 
nest Renan must now be agreed that the matchless style 
and force of his pen entitle him to the highest formal 
distinction that can be attained by a literary Frenchman. 
The most striking fact regarding the French Academy is 
not so much its astonishing vitality as its growth in toler- 
ance and breadth of view. Proud of calling itself a ‘* Re- 
public of Letters,” it has passed unscathed, and almost 
uninterrupted, through the many convulsions, the eleven 
different dynasties and forms of government which have 
succeeded each other in France during the past century ; 
renewing its youth by the constant acquisition of fresh 
blood, pursuing steadily the collaboration of a colossal 
| dictionary even through the din of coups d'état, barri- 
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cades, and sieges, and holding its sage and stately con- 
claves amid the wildest tempests of controversy and the 
fiercest conflicts of faith and opinion. 

We may, perhaps, doubt the great value of the French | 
Academy to French learning and literature; to the for- | 
eign eye, this august body seems rather pompous, pe- 
dantic, and pretentious ; it wears rather the aspect of a | 
curious historical relic than of a great moving and living 
force. That it should take relays of forty eminent and | 
erudite gentlemen a hundred years to reach the letter L | 
in the composition of a dictionary of a language rather | 
versatile and expressive than verbose, gives the impres- 
sion that the Immortals are more inclined to rest on their | 
laurels, after penetrating the doors of the Palais Mazarin, 
than seek new ones there. Yet the Academy has at least 
the same practical utility that is served by prettily-bound | 
volumes of ‘‘ Mrs. Hemans’s Poems” and ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels” in the schools. A seat on one of its far-famed 
‘ fauteuils ” is a reward of merit. It stirs the ambition | 
of scholar, novelist, historian, and poet; it appears at 
the summit of a career, as the ‘‘valedictory” does to 
the ardent Greek-conjugating freshman, as the two stars 
of a general do to the plodding private, and as the awe- | 
inspiring bench to the rustic lawyer doomed at first to 
minor cases of trespass. The failure to get a “‘ fauteuil” 
killed poor Théophile Gautier ; and has at the least made 
a soured cynic of many a /i¢¢érateur before him. It is | 
as proud a thing for a Frenchman to be an Academician 
as for an English noble to wear the Garter ; and never 
was there a period when the Academic distinction was 
more prized than now. In the last century the Academy, 
while it had some great names, such as Voltaire and | 
D’Alembert, fell into considerable disrepute, because the | 
literary jealousies of the time often inspired the Im- 
mortals to leave real genius out in the cold, while they | 
admitted humdrum professors of the Sorbonne and 
provincial abbés who had made temporary “hits” with 
their homilies. Later, in the time of Louis Philippe, 
elections were pretty much confined to Orleanist doc- 
trinaires, and the Academy became a sort of retreat for 
second as well as first class writers in favor at the palace 
of the citizen king. Now, however, the Academy seems 
to have become in truth and practice, as well as in boast, 
a literary republic. Not only does Renan call Dupanloup 
** colleague,” but Sardou and the younger Dumas sit 
side by side with Littré and Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire, 
and Victor Hugo finds himself the neighbor of the Duke 
d’Aumale and Emile Ollivier. Some great writers, like 
Hippolyte Taine and Edmond About, still await admis- 
sion to the Palais Mazarin ; Prosper Mérimée was taken, 
while Jules Michelet was left. Yet the French Academy 
of to-day, considering the inevitable and often bitter 
rivalries among men of letters, is a remarkable represen- 
tation and reflection of every branch of French literature 
—of its fiction, poetry, history, belles-lettres, theology, 
and philosophy. 








| seems to be that extravagance is sexless. 


invented, novels and allegories imagined, and dramas 
enacted, illustrating the folly of the spendthrift and the 
wisdom of the thrifty, from time immemorial. Man. 
kind is engaged, it would seem, in a foot-race to get 
money, and then in a horse-race to spend it. We climb 
the ascent which leads to riches with slow and painful 
steps ; and run swiftly down the other side, to find our- 
selves crushed at the bottom. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the excellent sages and lovers of their kind who 
write and talk of thriftlessness ever make any actual 
converts. People are amused with moral-teaching plays 
and novels, if they have also incident, character, and 
sparkle ; the lecturer on economic reform pleases in 
proportion as he is epigrammatic, humorous, or anti- 
thetical ; the use of prudence-inculcating proverbs—‘‘ A 
stitch in time saves nine,” ‘‘ Take care of the pennies, 
and the pounds will take care of themselves,” and so on 
—is mainly to serve as an admonitory text to somebody 
else. But who ever heard of a man or woman who was 
suddenly converted from extravagance to economy, by 
reading or hearing even the most eloquent exhortation ? 
Bootless, also, seems the oft-repeated ontroversy as to 
which sex is the most reckless in expenditure ; and amid 
the din of contending disputants, the fairest conclusion 
On the one 
hand, we have touching pictures of the husband drudg- 
ing at his counting-room or office through the long day, 
and returning weary at night to his paper and his bed, 
while the wife floats about among the shops, ordering 
this or that luxury of dress, taking bounteous lunches at 
fashionable restaurants, and whiling away the afternoon 
at matinée concerts. On the other, we hear of the hus- 
band lounging at his club, smoking thirty-cent cigars, and 
dining at costly sables-d’héte, while the wife is slaving 
herself at home with absorbing efforts to make him 


| comfortable when, sated with exterior distractions, he sees 


fit to return to the domestic hearth. Really, it is the in- 
dividual, and not the sex, that is selfish and extravagant. 
We may add, in spite of, and in protestation against, the 
charges of extravagance often made against the com- 
munity, and the reiterated assertion that extravagance is 
the typical vice of this age and country, that it is the 
rare exception and not the rule, the vice of the few 
and not of the mass. At each great defalcation, at each 
gigantic failure, a cry of grief and anger is raised in 
many quarters at the degeneracy and spendthrift reck- 


| lessness of the times. But the very sensation and ex- 
| citement caused by such events show how rare and re- 


markable they are, when compared with the honesty and 
thrift of the many. A few speculators and embezzlers 
are hastily taken as types of the character of the people ; 


| honesty and thrift, however, give no occasion for star- 


tling, big-lettered head-lines, and sensational investiga- 
tions. Carlyle’s noble simile of the oak, which lives and 
grows in silence for a hundred years, and is only noted 
when witha crash it falls, is of wide application. There 


| are few people in the world more thrifty and saving, more 


EXTRAVAGANCE in living has always been a favorite 
theme with social philanthropists. Books have been 
written, lectures delivered, homilies preached, maxims | 


timid to spend, more careful to accumulate, than American 
farmers ; the vast mass of artisans and laboring people, of 
clerks and employés of city stores, are prudent, and save 
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from their modest earnings for the ‘rainy day” that 
they recognize as a possibility of the future, or to make 
homes more comfortable, or to give the children a better 
start in life. We need only the evidence of the sched- 
ules of our savings-banks to prove that the charge of 
extravagance leveled against the people as a whole is 
unfounded. It may be safely asserted that an immense 


majority of Americans live within their incomes. These 





habits of economy have, no doubt, become yet more fixed 
by the trials and tribulations of the ‘‘ hard times” through 
which we have been passing. They have enabled the 
great mass to pass through this period of dullness with 
far more patience and less actual want; and they have 
impressed those who have once been reckless that the 
thrift which the farmer and the artisan exemplify is the 
policy of wisdom and foresight. 





Books of 


N her long career as a writer of fiction, Miss Mulock 
has told many a sad and moving story, but in all her 
previous works there is no tale so touching, so pathetic, 
so heart-wringing, yet so inspiring withal, as that of 
John Martin, schoolmaster and poet.! This time, too, it 
is with no fictitious or imaginary woes that she has to 
deal, but one of those records of real life which make us 
feel that truth is indeed not only stranger but infinitely 
more moving than fiction. But who was John Martin ? 
the reader will naturally ask at the outset ; and in asking 
the question he touches unconsciously upon what is per- 
haps the most tragic feature of the career about which he 
is to learn, for it was the aim, the hope, the ambition, 
the one persistent aspiration of John Martin's life to 
make himself an honorable and honored name in Eng- 
lish literature. That he should have died so utterly un- 
known that his name is currently taken as the title of a 
work of fiction, and that any mention of him has to be 
accompanied by an explanation, would have been re- 
garded by himself as the supreme catastrophe of an ex- 
perience which contained little else than sorrow and suf- 
fering and disappointment. 

John Martin was born not quite thirty-two years ago, 
of poor parents, in that horrible East End of London, 
where ‘“‘ human nature,” as Miss Mulock says, ‘‘ has sunk 
to the level—below the level—of brute beasts.” By his 
own unassisted and but slightly encouraged efforts, he 
raised himself from social deeps at the contemplation of 
which Central African savages would shrink back with 
disgust, to a position in which, though he reaped but few 
of the fruits of his unwearying toil and lofty endeavor, 
he was recognized and esteemed as a scholar and a gen- 
tleman by the few—alas ! too few—who knew him as he 
really was. At the age of twenty-one, having then, in 
spite of feeble health, become master of a charity school 
at Wapping, he was introduced by a mutual acquaint- 
ance to Miss Mulock. He had already begun to write 
verses, had already made up his mind to be a ‘‘ poet,” 
and it was chiefly in the hope of finding recognition and 
encouragement in this capacity that he had allowed him- 
self to be drawn from his customary seclusion. Miss 
Mulock was favorably impressed with the youth, not so 
much with his verses (which she thought slightly of) as 
with the lad himself and what little she knew of his his- 
tory. From this time, on the few and widely-separated 
occasions when he appealed to her judgment, she acted 
as his literary adviser and critic, urging him always, in 
spite of obvious improvement as the years went on, to 
continue his study and practice, and not encounter the 
perils of publication until he had achieved something 





1A Legacy: Being the Life and Remains of John Martin, 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and edited by the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” New York: Harper & Broth- 
ets. I2M0, pp. 294. 
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which would compel public recognition. Her advice ap- 
pears to have been kindly and sympathetic, and as judi- 
cious as it could be when she knew so little of his condi- 
tion and circumstances: only long afterward did she 
learn how extremely little this was, and how much his 
patient submission to her successive verdicts had cost 
him. Finally, after a long interval of unbroken silence, 
she heard that his health had given way under the strain 
of his toilsome and solitary schoolmaster’s work ; and, 
even while engaged in planning an easier arrangement 
for his future, was summoned to his death-bed in that 
squalid East End, which he had struggled so hard to 
escape, and where she arrived half an hour too late—in 
the death as in the life of John Martin, everything seems 
to have come just a little too late! He died on the 13th 
of October, 1876, aged twenty-nine years. 

At the same time that she was informed that Martin 
was dying, Miss Mulock was told that his one distress 
was the thought of his unpublished manuscript—that he 
had to “‘ die and make no sign,” leave no record behind 
of what he felt was in him, and of which, had he lived 
long enough, he might have given proof to the world. 
She wrote at once, promising that if it would be any 
comfort to him, he might be told that she would take 
charge of all his papers and do her best with them ; and 
when, on that last melancholy errand of consolation, she 
entered the chamber in which he had just breathed his 
last, she found the little pile of manuscript on a chair’ 
beside his body, where he had kept it lovingly in view to 
the close. Hence this ‘‘ /egacy, strange and sad—most sad 
because it is a legacy ; because no result of it, whether 
good or ill, can affect the bequeather, no voice of blame 
or praise, respect or pity, reach the ear that, 

* Filled with dust, 
Hears little of the false or just.’ ”” 


Of the papers thus confided to Miss Mulock, much the 
larger part compose a ‘‘ Journal,” covering the period 
from 1872 to 1876, and affording the most complete— 
in fact, almost the only—record of John Martin’s life. 
Aside from it and the story of her own relations with 
him, as outlined in a preceding paragraph, Miss Mulock 
has added but little to our knowledge of Martin, part of 
what she could have added being withheld—though it 
would have placed his character and life in a still more 
heroic and tender light—because of a promise to some 
one in whom she recognized the right to exact it. Though 
meagre, however, and though it leaves us almost com- 
pletely in the dark as to the earlier and formative period 
of his career, the record is most touching, most sad, and 
yet most inspiring, as will always be the record of a 
brave and righteous soul struggling with adversity. Much 
more decidedly than his poetry, the prose of the Journal 
gives one the impression that Martin’s unfaltering confi- 
dence in himself, and faith in his vocation to literature, 
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would have been justified had he had the opportunity. 
It is always clear, firm, precise, forceful, and expressive ; 
the instrument of a reflecting and well-stored mind, of a 
pure and feeling heart, of a lively imagination, and of a 
keen if undisciplined faculty of observation. 
almost certainly have succeeded as a magazine-writer, for 


there are several essays and sketches in the Journal which, | 


even in their rough state, almost any editor would have 
been glad to accept ; but to be a poet was the object of 
his ambition, and success in any other department even 
of literature would probably have been regarded by him 
as little better than failure. 

At the end of the ‘‘ Memoir” Miss Mulock has grouped 


the best of those poems on which the author built such | 
high hopes; and in reading them one is driven sadly | 


and reluctantly to the conclusion that, like many other 
** poets’? whose wrecks strew oblivion’s treacherous sea, 


John Martin mistook sensibility to zmpression for power | 


of expression. There are musical lines in them, elevated 
thoughts and pleasing sentiments, occasionally an origi- 


nal and daring image, or an ingenious fancy ; but there | 
is not a single ‘‘ piece” which could be truly character- | 


ized as a finished and artistic poem, and we are sure that 


Miss Mulock was right in thinking that a simple volume | 
| speare, April 23, 1864. It is painstaking, and shows con- 


of ** Poems by John Martin,” composed of these and 
such as these, would only have brought disappointment 
and mortification to the author. ‘ His life was the 
poem,” as Miss Mulock says, “‘ not his writing ;” and 
this public and touching record of it will probably do 
more to perpetuate his name than anything he would 
have accomplished even had he lived to fulfill the un- 
doubted promise of his youth. ‘And here,” as Emer- 
son would say, ‘‘ enters the great law of compensation.” 


OF the nineteen papers contained in Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke’s ‘‘ Memorial and Biographical Sketches,” ! 
the majority deal with men who have been more or less 
prominent in the Unitarian communion ; but the view- 
point from which their lives are surveyed is not dogmatic 
or denominational, and the qualities brought out and 
dwelt upon are those which distinguished them as men 
rather than as Unitarians. The thing which interests 
Dr. Clarke in the career and achievements of any man 
is the character to which they testify ; and if he can de- 
lineate that faithfully and vividly, he cares very little for 
the ordinary biographical details. Of dates and surface 
facts and the external events which mark off the succes- 
sive stages of a life, he makes very sparing use; but he 
rarely fails to impart a vivid and abiding impression of 
the essential personality of any man whom he undertakes 
to portray, and of those vital principles of faith and con- 
duct which distinguish him from his fellows. 


The longest and most satisfactory of the sketches is | 


that of John A. Andrew, the famous ‘‘ War-Governor ” 
of Massachusetts, who was for many years an active and 


influential member of Dr. Clarke’s church, With him | 
Dr. Clarke enjoyed a long and intimate friendship, and | 


his affectionate and discriminating memoir conveys a | rusal, but can be taken in morsels to suit the appetite and 


clearer idea of the man himself as distinguished from the 
official than can be obtained from any other source. The 
sketch of Charles Sumner is equally appreciative, but is 
too brief to have a similar effect upon the reader. It isa 
tribute rather than a delineation, and is such a discourse 
as one would naturally deliver at the grave of a public 
man to an audience of admiring and sympathetic friends. 


The sketches of Theodore Parker and William Ellery | 


Channing portray two of the most brilliant thinkers and 


1 Memorial and Biographical Sketches. By James Freeman 


Clarke. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1amo, pp. 434. 


He would | 
| attention. 





| bears so reassuring a title as ‘‘ Bits of Travel at Home, 


| according to programme. 


| Travel,” etc. 


preachers that New England has produced, and are very 
favorable examples of Dr, Clarke’s method and style, 
That of Parker is best, chiefly because it is longest, but 
partly because of the salient, almost aggressive, person- 
ality of the man, which attracts curiosity and compels 
The paper on Dr. Howe is a picturesque 
summary of a character and career made up of curiously 
contrasted qualities and enthusiasms ; that on Susan Di- 
mock, the brilliant young surgeon and physician, cut off 


| at the threshold of a great and useful career, is unsatis- 


factory because too brief and general. The papers 
entitled ‘‘George Keats,” ‘‘ Robert J. Breckenridge,” 
‘*George Denison Prentice,” and ‘‘ Junius Brutus 
Booth, the Elder: An Incident in his Life,” reproduce 
phases of Dr. Clarke’s Western experiences when, as a 
young man, he held the pastorate of a church in Louis- 


| ville, Kentucky. These form a connected group, and con- 


stitute the most strictly entertaining portion of the book 
—that on ‘Prentice and Kentucky Forty Years ago” 
being especially pictorial and animated. The most la- 
bored and, on the whole, the least satisfactory paper is 
one on Shakespeare, which was delivered as an address 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society 
on the tercentenary celebration of the birth of Shake- 


siderable acquaintance with the Shakespeare literature, 
but it is conventional and cold, and seems to indicate on 


| its face that the subject was not congenial. The paper 


on Rousseau is much better as a literary performance, and 
is highly creditable to Dr. Clarke's liberality of opinion 
and sentiment. It is one of the best short sketches of Rous- 
seau’s character, career, and writings, that have yet ap- 
peared, and was written, as the author says, because he 
has ‘“‘long desired to utter a protest against the wide- 
spread opinion, held by the Christian public, of his [Rous- 
seau’s] infidelity in opinion and his immorality of char- 
acter.” Other sketches, not previously mentioned, are 
of James Freeman, Dr. Walter Channing, Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, Samuel Joseph May, Washington, General Wil- 
liam Hull, who was Dr. Clarke’s grandfather, and ‘‘ The 
Heroes of One Country Town ” (West Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts). 

The style of Dr. Clarke has not that polished preci- 
sion and epigrammatic point at which essayists usually aim 
—on the contrary, it is easy, simple, and unpretentious in 
the extreme ; yet it is never slovenly, and it possesses the 
prime quality of readableness. One may open the book 
anywhere, and the perusal of the first paragraph on 
which the eye happens to fall will be very apt to carry 
the reader on to the end of the paper. 


A sTouT volume of four hundred and twenty pages, 
solidly printed in small type, is apt to present a rather 
intimidating appearance to summer idlers, even when it 

LL | 
and is known to be written by H. H. ; but, as the read- 
er soon discovers, it does not require a consecutive pe- 


the state of the thermometer. In other words, Mrs. 


| Hunt's book consists of a number of independent articles 


varied in subject and in length, and related to each other 
only by the fact that they describe places of interest 
which may be included in those ‘‘ tours” which travelers 
delight in planning, even if they seldom carry them out 
The articles are grouped in 
three divisions, entitled ‘‘ California,” ‘‘ New England,” 
and ‘‘ Colorado.” In the first division there are sixteen 


1 Bits of Travel at Home. By H. H., author of “* Bits of 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 16mo, pp. 420. 
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papers describing the ‘* railway-voyage” across the con- 
tinent, visits to Salt Lake City and San Francisco, ex- 
cursions to the Geysers, Santa Cruz, Lake Tahoe, and 
the Big Trees, and a week spent in viewing the wonders 
in and about Yosemite. The section devoted to New 
England, which was introduced apparently to hold 
scraps that otherwise eluded classification, contains four 
brief papers, of which the best is ‘‘ A Glimpse of Coun- 
try Winter in New Hampshire,” and the most enter- 
taining, ‘‘A Morning in a Vermont Graveyard.” The 
section on Colorado comprises eighteen papers, forming 
together a nearly complete guide to the more accessible 
places of interest in what the late Mr. Bowles called the 
Switzerland of America. This Colorado section is much 
the freshest and most characteristic, and was evidently 
written con amore. Often and enthusiastically as the 
scenic beauties of Colorado have been described, Mrs. 
Hunt has found something wholly new and fascinating 
to tell in such articles as ‘‘ A Symphony in Yellow and 
Red,” ‘‘ The Procession of Flowers,” and ‘‘ A Calendar 
of Sunrises in Colorado,” which, indeed, have more the 
effect of painted pictures than of mere verbal descrip- 
tions. The things which most attract Mrs. Hunt's at- 
tention are the very things which most travelers and 
visitors completely overlook, and for this reason her ac- 
counts, even of the usual and customary excursions and 
points of interest, are never commonplace or hackneyed. 
One secret of her freshness is, that she treats everything 
from the subjective or individual standpoint, interweav- 
ing descriptions of objects and external Nature with 
those personal incidents and feelings and experiences 
which, as it were, specialize and impart a distinctive 
flavor to the whole. The easy, natural, effortless air 
with which Mrs. Hunt does this is, perhaps, her greatest 
achievement, as it is certainly her most characteristic 
quality as a writer; and by means of it she holds the at- 
tention of readers who would otherwise be apt to tire of 
so much minute and detailed description. Graphic and 
animated as her verbal pictures always are, too many of 
them inevitably confuse the memory and fatigue the 
attention ; and almost the only fault of H. H. as a de- 
scriptive writer is that her own perception of minute 
differences is so acute that she forgets how few possess 
it, and how difficult it is to translate even broad general 
effects of color into words, much less shades, tints, and 
subtile combinations. What words can do in indicating 
these color-effects she certainly accomplishes, but the 
reader who attempts to peruse, consecutively, two or 
three of her chapters, will be apt to feel that in her en- 
thusiasm she attempts the impossible. 

Too high praise can hardly be bestowed upon the 
numerous little episodes in which she reproduces a dia- 
logue or sketches a character. These have a dramatic 
flavor and a life-likeness about them which make one sus- 
pect that H. H. has mistaken her vocation, in confining 
herself in her prose to description and didactics, and in 
her poetry to psychological analysis. Her eye for char- 
acter seems sure, and she limns it with the firm touch of 
a master, 


SINCE Lord Dufferin’s charming “ Letters from High 


Latitudes,” there has appeared no such delightful record | 


of an ocean-voyage as Mrs, Brassey's ‘‘ Around the 
World in the Yacht Sunbeam.”? In point of size, Mrs. 
Brassey's book bears about the same relation to Lord 
Dufferin’s as the voyage which it describes bore to the 


* Around the World in the Yacht “Sunbeam :” Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. 
With Illustrations. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 8vo, pp. 
470. 











brief cruise of the latter in arctic waters ; but, if it is 
larger, it is not more pretentious, and both books are 
characterized by the same freshness of subject and alert- 
ness of observation, the same picturesqueness of treat- 
ment, and the same unstudied simplicity of style. 
Starting from Chatham, England, on July 1, 1876, the 
Sunbeam, with the entire Brassey family, three friends, 
three servants, and a crew of thirty-one on board, en- 
tered upon her voyage of circumnavigation by a sail 
southward to Madeira, Teneriffe, and Cape de Verde 
Islands ; thence across the Atlantic to Rio de Janeiro; 
thence to the river Plate ; thence around the South Amer- 
ican Continent through the Straits of Magellan to Chili; 
from Valparaiso a long stretch across the Pacific to Ta- 
hiti and the South Sea Islands; thence to the Sandwich 
Islands, where something of a stay was made; from 
Honolulu, another long course across ‘measureless 
seas” to Japan and China; thence homeward bound 
via Singapore, Ceylon, the Suez Canal, and the Medi- 
terranean, to England again—a total distance of thirty- 
four thousand eight hundred and sixty-one miles (as per 
log-book) accomplished in a period of exactly eleven 
months. At every stopping-place excursions were made 
to the principal local points of interest, everything and 
everybody worth seeing was visited, and by reason of Sir 
Thomas Brassey’s wide reputation and high social posi- 
tion at home, many places and persons were accessible 
to them which strangers ordinarily cannot see or reach. 
It would be impossible, indeed, to imagine such a voyage 
being made under more favorable conditions; and Mrs. 
Brassey’s record of it bears testimony not only to her 
perseverance and industry, but to her unusual cultivation 
and brightness of mind, to her quickness of observation 
and retentiveness of memory, to the keenness of her ap- 
titude for the picturesque and the characteristic, and 
to her mastery of a style whose graphic simplicity ren- 
ders superfluous her husband’s prefatory apology for its 
lack of ‘‘the practised skill of a professional writer.” 
She tells us just what we want to know ; balancing gen- 
eral descriptions with those personal incidents and de- 
tails which add so greatly to the attractiveness and vraz- 
semblance of a narrative, yet never descending to the 
tedious minutiz which are only too apt to intrude them- 
selves into a journal. Next to the pleasure and instruc- 
tiveness of making such a voyage must be ranked the 
satisfaction of reading such an account of it; and while 
Mrs. Brassey’s book will receive a permanent place among 
the best literature of travel, its repose on the library-shelf 
will be broken, we venture to think, by more frequent 
reperusals than the majority of our so-called favorites 
usually obtain. 

The volume contains a number of serviceable wood- 
cuts, chiefly after the drawings of the Hon. A. Y. Bing- 
ham, one of the passengers, and an excellent colored 
map or chart showing the course of the Sunbeam ‘‘ around 
the world.” 


THE demand for good reading, brief as to length, 
and presented in compact and portable shape, is one of 
the most unmistakable signs of the times in the literary 
world ; and in prompt recognition of it the Messrs. Ap- 
pleton have begun the publication of a ‘‘ New Handy- 
Volume Series,” designed to include brilliant novelettes, 
short stories and romances, sketches of adventure and 
travel, humor in all its protean forms of literary expres- 
sion, historic, literary, and society monographs, in short, 
‘works of every variety of theme, from old authors as 
well as new, and attractive to students as well as general 
readers.” The style in which the Series is issued aims 


| primarily at cheapness; but in neatness, and elegance, 
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and convenience, it surpasses anything of the kind that which, it is to be hoped, Mr. Lindau’s future work wil] 


has been hitherto attempted, being of a size which easily 
adapts itself to the pocket, yet large enough to admit 
of bold, handsome, and readable type, while the tasteful 


paper cover alone is a perpetual invitation to the eye. | 
both in freshness of interest and in carefulness of work- 


In price, the volumes range from fifteen to thirty cents, 


according to the quantity of reading-matter contained | 


in each ; but even the shortest will contain all that one 


would ordinarily care to undertake at a sitting, while | 


the largest will be an adequate provision against the | 
is a singularly graceful and tender story, with an Arca- 


longest day of summer leisure. 

With the first two issues in the Series, readers of the 
JOURNAL are already familiar; but Mrs. Edwardes’s 
** Jet” + has a charm which does not fade on reperusal, 
and many who have enjoyed it in serial form will be 
ready, perhaps, to read it again in its present complete 
and attractive shape. ‘‘A Struggle,” 2 by Barnet Phil- 
lips, is also reproduced from the pages of the JOURNAL, 
where it attracted more attention than is usually accorded 
toa story that appears without the appendage of a fa- 
mous name. It is a strong, vivid, and artistic composi- 
tion, and delineates with fidelity and dramatic force some 
characteristic incidents of the Franco-German War, ‘ Mi- 
sericordia,”* by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, is too sad, per- 
haps, for perfect enjoyment, but it contains some very 
skillful character-drawing, and fascinates the attention 
from beginning toend, The story hinges upon thesame 
tragic incident which George Eliot made use of in ‘‘ Dan- 
iel Deronda "—the convenient drowning of an obnox- 
ious husband—but the method of treatment is totally dif- 
ferent, and it must be confessed that Mrs. Linton’s is 
much the more powerful and effective. Mrs. Linton is 
always strong in tracing through human life the inexo- 
rable logic of crime, and in no previous story has she 
done more rounded and artistic work. The cynicism 
and contempt for mankind (and especially womankind) 
which are sure to crop out in her writings, are repressed 
by the limitation of space under which she wrote ‘ Mi- 
sericordia,” and for the same reason we lose that sense of 
wasted and misapplied powers which one is apt to get 
from her longer novels, ‘‘Gordon Baldwin,” * by Ru- 
dolph Lindau, is another gem, which appears for the 
first time in the Series, and with it is published ‘‘ The 


Philosopher's Pendulum,” which, issued originally in | ‘ 
| who addresses himself to it for practical information and 


one of the very best short stories of recent times. To | guidance. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, has been generally recognized as 
most readers it will suggest reminiscences of Poe; but, 


lurid intensity of narrative, it exhibits an insight as pro- 
found, an art more refined, and an elevation of senti- 
ment to which Poe was a stranger. ‘‘ Gordon Baldwin” 
exhibits the same insight into character and the same 
skill in picturesque adjustment of surroundings, but, 
while not less interesting as a story, it is hardly so origi- 
nal and intense. Both stories, however, are of marked 
power and attractiveness, and will arouse expectations 





1 Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Series. No. x. Jet: Her 
Face or her Fortune? By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 18mo, pp. 227. 

® Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Series. No. 2. A Strug- 
gle. By Barnet Phillips. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
18mo, pp- 163. 

* Misericordia. A Story. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. Ap- 
pletons’ Handy-Volume Series. No.3. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 18mo, pp. 130. 

* Gordon Baldwin, and The Philosopher's Pendul By 
Rudolph Lindau. Appletons’ Handy-Volume Series. No. 4. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 18mo, pp. 163. 











fulfill. Really good short stories are among the rarest 
achievements of literature. ‘‘ The Fisherman of Auge,”1 
by Katharine S. Macquoid, was written shortly after the 
author’s masterpieee, ‘‘ Patty,” and is much superior 


manship to her more recent stories. It is a picture of 
that Breton village-life which Mrs. Macquoid portrays so 
happily ; and though probably the first attempt which 
she made in this field, remains incomparably the best. It 


dian simplicity about it which harmonizes well with what 
we know of the quaint but sturdy folk who inhabit the 
remoter coasts of Brittany and Normandy. 

The above list includes the volumes already issued, 


| but it will be rapidly enlarged, and, before this reaches 


the eye of the reader, probably as many more will invite 
his attention. Among the volumes announced as in 
preparation are the ‘‘ Essays of Elia;” ‘* The House of 
the Two Barbels,” by André Theuriet ; ‘‘ Liquidated,” 
by Rudolph Lindau; ‘* Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds,” 


| by Julian Hawthorne ; “ L’Arrabiata and other Stories,” 


by Paul Heyse; ‘‘Clytemnestra and other Stories,” by 
the late Albert Webster; “Lights of the Old Eng- 
lish Stage;” ‘The Goldsmith's Wife ;” and mono- 
graphs on the life and writings of Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
others. 


THE implication in the title of Mr. Benjamin's 
‘* Atlantic Islands as Resorts of Health and Pleasure,” ? 
which is distinctly affirmed in the preface, is hardly car- 
ried out in the book itself. One naturally looks in a 
guide-book for information comprehensive in scope, de- 
tailed in statement, and systematic in arrangement—for 
a work, in fact, the exact opposite in character to Mr. 
Benjamin's, which is simply a collection of magazine 
articles, describing in animated and picturesque but 
sketchy style personal visits to the principal islands in the 
Atlantic. Some of the deficiencies of the text, it is true, 
are remedied by an Appendix, containing brief memo- 
randa on climate, sanitary conditions, and the conven- 
iencies of living ; but, notwithstanding the help thus 
afforded, the book will be more likely to satisfy the read- 
er in search of entertainment than the tourist or invalid 


The islands treated of are the Bahamas, the 
Azores, the Channel Islands, the Magdalen Islands, Ma- 


while it lacks Poe’s ostentatious subtilty of analysis and | deira, Teneriffe, Newfoundland, the Bermudas, Belleisle- 


en-Mer, Prince Edward, Cape Breton, the Isles of Shoals, 
and the Isle of Wight—a list by no means complete, of 
course, since the greatest of the Atlantic islands (the 
West Indies) are altogether omitted. Of these, the chap- 
ter on Madeira is the best, containing, as it does, the 
results of several visits and a six months’ residence ; but 
that on the Channel Islands is excellent, and all are writ- 
ten in the graphic style of one who looks upon scenery 
and people with the trained eye of an artist. The artist 
faculty, too, has been serviceable in the selection and 
arrangement of the illustrations, which are copious and 
beautiful, and certainly not less informing than the text 
which they embellish. 





1The Fisherman of Auge. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
Appletons’ Handy-Volume Series. No. 5. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co. 18mo, pp. 132- 
2 The Atlantic Islands as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. 


By S. G. W. Benjamin. Llustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 4to, pp. 274. 








“She gazed at him with steady incredulity in her dark eyes.” 


“A Hidden Treasure.”—Fage 501. 





